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PREFACE. 


I WAS led to write this story by two impulses : first, the fasci- 
nation which the name and exploits of the Great Emperor Jiad 
ever exercised on my mind as a boy; and secondly, by tlio favour- 
able notice which tlu^ Press had bestowed upon my scones of 
soldier-life in Charles O’Malley. 

If I had not in the wars of the Empire th(5 patriotic spirit of a 
great national struggle to sustain me*, I had a field far wider and 
grander than any allbrded by our Peninsular campaigns ; while in 
tiK' character of tlie IVencli army, (‘omj)osed as it was of ehnneuis 
derived from every rank atid eondiliou, tlurc were j)icturosqu(i 
effects one might have sought for in vain throughout the rest of 
Europe. 

It was my fortuiu^ to have known personally some of those wdio 
filled great parts in this glorious drama. I liad listened over and 
oyer to tlieir descrij)tions of scenes, to which their hxdv, and voice, 
and manner imjiarted a thrilling intensity of interest. 1 had op- 
portunities of questioning them for exjdanations, of asking for solu- 
tions of this and that dilllculty which had puzzled me, till J grew' 
so familiar with the great names of the time, the events, and even 
the localities, that wdieii I addressed myself to my tale, it was wntli 
a mind filled by my topics to the utter exclusion of all other sub- 
jects. 

ISTcitlier before nor since have I ever enjoyed to the same extent 
the sense of being so entirely engrossed by a .single theme. A 
great tableau of the Plmpire, from its gorgeous celebrations in 
Paris to its numerous achievemont.s on the field of battle, was ever 
outspread before me, and I sat down rather to record than to invent 
the scenes of my story. A feeling that, us I I rented of real events 
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I was bound to maintain a degree of accuracy in relation to tliera, 
even in fic^jion, made me endeavour to possess myself willi a cor- 
rect knowledge of localities, and, so far as I was able, with a due 
estimate of those whose characters I discussed. 

Some of the battle-fields I have gone over ; of others, I have 
learnt the particulars from witnesses of the great struggles that 
have made them famous. To the claim of this exactiu‘ss 1 have, 
therefore, the pretension of at least the desire to be faithful. Por 
my story, it has all the fajilts and short-comings which beset 
everything I have ever written ; for these I can but oiler regrets, 
only the more poignant that I feel how justly they arc due. 

The same accuracy which I claim for scenes and situations, I 
should like, if I dared, to claim for the individuals who figure in 
this tale *, hut I cannot, in any fairness, protend to more than an 
attempt to paint resemblances of those whom I have myself ad- 
mired in the description of others. Pioche and Minctte are of 
this number. So is, hut of a very different school, tlie character 
of Duchesne,* for which, however, I had what almost amounted to 
an original. As to the episodes of this story, one or two were 
communicated as facts; tlie others are mere invention. 

I do not remember any particulars to wliicli 1. should further 
advert; while I feel, that the longer I dwell upon the tliemc, the 
more occasion is there to entreat indulgence — an indulgence which, 
if you are not weary of according, will be most gratefully ac- 
cepted by 

Tour faithful servant, 


Casa Capponi, Horence, 
May, 1857. 


CHAELES LEVEE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Jt was at tlio cloi>C3 of a cold, raw day in Janniiry — no matter for the 
year— that 1h(i Galway mail was seen to wind itsjslow course through that 
long and dull plain that skirts the k>]iaiinoii, as you approach the sweet 
(own of Aililoiic.” The reeking l)ox-coats and dripping umbrellas that hung 
down on every side bespoke a day of heavy rain, whiles the splashed and 
mud-stained panels of the coach bore token of cut-up roads, which (lie jaded 
and toil-v'orn liorses amply coniirnied. If the outsides, witli liats pressed 
II mil y down, and heads bdit against the cutting wind, presented an asj)ect 
ih,r from comfortable, those within, who peeped with difliculty through the 
dim glass, had little to charm the eye ; their llannid nightcaps and red coui- 
foHcrs were, only to be s(?eii at rare intervals, as they gazed on the dreary 
])ros[)tud, and (lien sank liaek into the coacli, to con over their moody 
thoughts, or if fortunate, ])crhaps to doze. 

In the rnmbhr, with t.lie guard, sat one, whose burly figure and rosy 
checks scciiK'd to feel no touch of the inclement wind that made his com- 
[lanions cromh. An oiled-silk foraging-cap, fastened beneath the chin, and 
a large mantle of blue cloth, bespoke him a soldier, if even the assured tone 
of his voice, and a certain easy carriage of his head, had not conveyed to the 
acute observer the same information. 

TJusnbducd in spirit, undepressed in mind, either by the long day of pour- 
ing rain or the melancholy outline of country on every side, his dark eye 
flashed as brightly from beneath the briirl of his cap, and his ruddy face 
beamed as cheerily, as though Nature had put forth her every charm of wca- 
(her aud scenery to greet and delight him. 

Now iiKiuiring of the guard of the various persons w^hosc property lay on 
either side, the name of some poor hamlet or some humble village, now 
humming to himself some stray verse of an old campaigning song, he passed 
liis time, diversifying these amusements by a courteous salute to a gaping 
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country girl, as, with unmeaning look, she stared at the passing coach. But 
his prindpal occupation seemed to consist in retaining one wing of his wide 
cloak around the figure of a little hoy, who lay asleep beside him, and whose 
head jogged heavily against his arm wdth every motion of the coach. 

** And so that’s Athlono, yonder, you tell me,” said the Captain, for such 
he was. “ ‘ The sweet town of Athlone, ochone !’ Well, it might be worse. 
I’ve passed ten years in Africa —on ilie burniiig coast, as they call it : you 
never light a fire to cook yoiu* victuals, but only lay them before the sun 
for ten minutes, game sometliing less, and the joint’s done ; all true, b^ 
J ovc ! Lie still, my young friend, or you’ll heave us both over ! And 
whereabouts does he live, guard ?” 

“ Somcdliing like a mile and a half from here,” replied ilic gruff guard. 

"Poor little fellow, lie’s sleeping it out well. They certainly don’t take 
over much care of him, or they’d never have sent him on the top of a coach, 
in weallicr like this, witkout even a great coat to cover him. 1 say, Tom, 
my lad, wake up, you’re not far from home now. Are you dreaming of the 
plum-pudding, and the pony, and the big spaniel — ch ?” 

" Whisht I” said the guai’d, in a low whisper. " The cha})’s father is dying, 
and t iiey’ve sent for him from school to see him.” 

A loud blast of the horn now awoke me thoroughly from the half clreamj 
slumber in which 1 had listened to the previous dialogue, and I sat up and 
lookt'd about me. Yes, reader, my unworthy s(df it was who was then in- 
dulging in as pleasant a dream of home jind holidays as ever blessed even a 
schoolboy’s vigils. Though my eyes were open, it was some minutes before 
I could rally myself to understand where I was, and with what object. My 
senses were blunted by cold, and my drenched limbs were cramped and slit 
fened ; for the worthy captain, to whose humanity I owed the share of hib 
cloak, had only joined the coach late in the day, and during the whole 
morning Iliad been exposed to the mi/si pitiless downpour of rain and sleet. 

" Here you arc !” said the rough guard, as the coach drew up to let me 
down. "No need of blowiug the kim here, I suppose.” 

This was said in allusion to the miserable appearance of the mined cabhi 
that figured as my father’s gate-lodge, where some naked cliildren were 
seen standing before the door, looking with astonishment at the coach and 
passengers, 

" Well, good-by, my little man. I hope you’ll find the governor better. 
Gi\e him my respects ; and, hark ye, if ever you come over to Athlone don’t 
forget to come and sec me — Captaru Bubbletou — George Frederic Au- 
gustus Bubbleton, 45th Regiment, or, when at home, Little Bubbletx>n, 
Herts, and Bungalow Hut, in the Carnatic; that’s the mark; so good-by— 
good-by.” 

I waved my hand to him in adieu, and then turned to enter the gate. 

" Well, Frency,” said I, to a half-dressed, wild-looking figure that rushed 
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out to lift the gate open, for the hinges had been long broken, and it 
attached to tlic pier by some yards of strong rope, ‘‘ how is my father?” 

A gloomy nod and a discouraging sign with his open hand were the only 
reply. 

Is there any hope ?” said I, faintly. 

“ vSorrow one of me knows. I daren't go near the house, I was sarred 
with notice to quit a month and they tell him I'm gone. Oh, vo, vo ! 
what’s to become of us all !” 

J throw the bjtg, which contained my humble wardrobe, on my shoulder, 
and, without waiting for further questioning, walked forward. Niglit w*as 
jailing fast, and notliing short of my intimacy with the place from infancy 
could have enabled me to find my way. The avenue, from long neglect and 
dhsus(', was completely obliterated ; the fences were broken up to burn ; the 
young trees Lad mostly shared the same fate; the cattle strayed at will 
llirough tlic plantations and all bespoke nticr ruin and destmetion. 

If the scene around me was sad. it only the better suited my own heart. 
1 w^as returning to a homo where I had never heard the voice of kindness or 
afiection ; where onc' fond word — one look of welcome had never met me. 
J was K'tnrnmg, not to receive the last blessing of a loving parent, but 
-IK rely sent for as a necessary ceremony on the occasion. And perluips 
t'lere was a mock propriety in inviting me once more to the house which I 
was never to revisit. My father-— a widower for many years — had bestowed 
ell Jiis alTectiou on my eider brother, to whom so much of his property as 
Ik id escrti>cd the general WTCck was to d(*seeiid. He had been sent to Kion 
uiid('r the guidruice of a private tutor, while an obscure Dublin school w\a& 
deemed good enough for me. For him every nerve ww strained to sup]>]y 
;dl his boyish ('xtravagance, and enable him to compete with the sons of men 
of liigh rank and fortune, wiiosc names, mentioned in Jus letters home, Jrore 
an ample rccoiniiensc for all the lavish expenditure their intimacy enisled. 
J\ly letters Were few and brief, their unvaried theme the delay in the last 
quarter's payment, or the iirifuruished condition of my little trunk, which 
more than once exposed me to the taunts of my sclioolfellowKS. 

lie was a fair and delicate boy, timid in manner, and retiring in disposi- 
tion; I, a browned-facod varlct, who knew every one from the herd to the 
higli-sheriff. To him the servants were directed to look up as the head of 
tlic house, while I was consigned either to total neglect, or the attentions of 
those who only figured as supeniuraeraries in our army list. 

Yet, with all tJicse sources of jealousy between us, we loved each other 
tenderly. George pitied poor Tommy,” as be called me ; and for that 
very pity my heart clang to him. He would often undertake to plead my 
cause for those bolder infractions his gentle nature never ventured on ; and 
it was only from long association witli boys of •' uperior rank, whose liabits 
and opinions lie believed to be standards for liis imitation, that at length a 
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feeling of estrangement grew up between us, and we learned to look some- 
what coldly on each other. 

IVom these brief details it will not be wondered at if I turned homeward 
with a heavy heart. Prom the hour I received the letter of my recal — 
which was written by my faiher’s attorney in most concise and legal plirase — 
I had scarcely ceased to shed tears; for, so it is, there is sometJiing in I he 
very thought of being left an orphan, friendless and unprotected, quite dis- 
tinct from the loss of affection and kindness which overwhelms the young 
heart with a very flood of wretchedness. Besides, a stray word or two of 
kindness had now and then escaped my father towards me, and I treasur(*d 
these up as ray richest possession. I thought of them over and over. Many 
a lonely niglit, when ray heart has been low and sinking, I repeated tliem lo 
myself, like talismans against grief; and when 1 slept, ray dreams wouic! 
dwell on them, and make my waking happy. 

As I issued from a dark copse of beech-trccs the iudistinct outline of the 
old house met ray eye. I could trace the high-pitched roof, the tall ajid 
pointed gables against the sky, and with a strangcj sense of undefliiahlc fear, 
beheld a solitary liglit that twinkled from the window of an upper room, 
where my fatli(;r lajr ; the remainder of the building w^as in deep sluuiow. 

I mounted the long flight of stone steps that led to what once liad bexra a 
terrace ; but the balustrades were brokeu many a year ago, and even tlie ’ 
heavy granite stone had been smashed in several places. Tlic hall-df)or lay 
wide open, and the hall itself had no other liglit save such as the flickering 
of a wood (ire aflbrdcd, as its uncertain flashes fell upon the dark wainscot 
and the floor. 

I had just recognised the grim, old-fashioned portraits tliat covered 1 he 
walls, when my eye was attracted by a figure near the lire. I approached, 
and beheld an old man doubled with age ; his bleared e*ycs were bent upon 
the wood embers, which he was trying to rake together with a stick. 11 is 
clothes bespoke the most miserable poverty, and afforded no protection 
against the cold and cutting blast. He was croning some old song to 
himself as I drew near, and paid no attention to me. 1 moved round so as 
to let tlic light fall on his face, and then perceived it was old Lanty, as In^ 
was called. Poor fellow ! Age and neglect had (jhanged him sadly since 1 
had seen him last. He had been the liimtsman of the family for two gene- 
rations, but having somehow displeased my father one day at the coyer, hcj 
rode at him and struck him ou the head with his loaded whip. The man 
fell senseless from his horse, and was carried homo. A fgw days, liowcver, 
enabled liim to rally and be about again, but his senses had left him for ever. 
All recollection of tlie unlucky circumstance liad faded from his mind, and 
his rambling thoughts dwelt on his old pursuits, so that he passed his days 
about the stables, looking after the horses and giving directions about tht'm.. 
Latterly he had bccOi.N0 too infirm for this, and never left his own cabin ; but 
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uovr, from some strange cause, lie had come up to ‘Hhc house/’ and was 
sitting by the fire as 1 found him. 

Tlicy who know Ireland will acknowledge the strange impulse which, at 
tlic approacli of death, seems to excite the people to congregate about the 
house of mourning. Tlic passion for deep and powerful excitement — the 
most remarkable feature in their complex nafnre — ^seems to revel in the de- 
tails of sorrow aud suffering, l^ot content even with the tragedy before j 
ihem, they call in the aid of superstition to heighten the awfulucss of the 
scene ; and every story of ghost ,and banshee is conned over in tones that 
need not the occasion to make them thrill upon the heart. At such a time, 
Ihc deepest workings of their wild spirits are revealed. Their grief is low 
and sorrow-struck, or it is loud and passionate ; now breaking into some 
])laintive wail over the virtues of the dejiarted, now bursting into a frenzied 
uj)])eal to the Father of Mercies as to the justice of rccalliug those from 
(‘arth who were its blessing; while, stranger than aU, a dash of n'cklcss 
merriment will break in upon the gloom, but it is like the red lightning 
through tlie storm, that, as it rends tlie cloud, only displays the havoc and 
(l(‘solation around, and at its parting leaves even a blacker darkniss bc- 
iiiiid it. 

From my infancy I had been familiar with scenes of this kind, and my 
habit (»f stealing away unobserved from home to witness a country wake had 
('lulcared me mueli to the couniry people, who felt this no small kindness 
liom ‘Mhe master’s son.” Somehow, the ready welcome aud attention I 
]net with had worked on my young heart, and I learned to feel all 
the intcr('sf of these scenes fully as much ns those about me. It was, tlien, 
\vi(h a s(‘iise of desolation that I looked upon the one solitary mourner wlio 
now sat at the hearth — that poor did idiot man who gazed on vacancy, or 
muttered witli ])archcd lip some few words to himself. That, lie alone 
should be found to join his sorrows to ours, seemed to me like utter desti- 
till ion, and as I leaned against the eljinmcy I burf>t into tears. 

“ Don’t ery, alaniiah, don’t cry,” said the old man ; “ it’s the worst wa^ 
nt all. Get up again and ride him at it bould. Oh, vo, look at where the 
Ihicf is taking now — along the stone wall there !” Here he broke out into 
a low, wailing ditty ; 

And the fox set him down and looked about, 

And many were feared to follow. 

* Maybe I’m wrong,’ says he, ‘ hut I doubt 
. That you’ll be as gay to-morrow. 

For loud as you cry, and high as you ride, 

And little you feci my sorrow, 

I’ll be free on the mountain-side, 

While you’ll lie low to-morrow. 

Oh, Moddideroo, aroo. aroo. 
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Aji just so— they’ll niu to earth in the cold churchyard. Whisht — hark 
there — soho, soho — that’s Ihadgcr T li{\ar.” 

I turned away with a bursting iiearl, aud felt iny way up the broad oak- 
stair, which was left in coni])let(i darkness. As I reached the corridor, off 
which the bedrooms lay, I heard voices talking together in a low tone — 
they came from iny father’s room, the door of which lay ajar. I approacilicd 
noiselessly and peeped in : by the firc^ which was the only light now in tlui 
apartment, sat two ])ersons at a sinjill table, one of whom I at once recog- 
nised as the tall, solemn-looking figure of Doctor Finnerty ; the other 1 de- 
tected by the sharp tones of his voice to be Mr. Anth^ony Basset, my fathei-’s 
confidential, attorney. 

On the table before them lay a mass of papers, parchments, leases, deeds, 
together with glasses and a black bottle, whose accompaniments of hot 
water and sugar left Jio doubt as to its contemts. The chimneypiece was 
crowded with a range of viols and medicine bottles, some of them empty, 
some of them ludf finished. From the bed in tlie comer of the room cairns 
the heavy sounds of snoring respiration, which either betokened deep sleep 
or insensibility. If I enjoyed but little favour in my father’s house, I owed 
mucli of the coldiujss sliown to me to the evil influence of the very two 
p(;rsons who sat before me in conclave. Of the precise source of tlic doctor’s 
dislike I was not quite clear, except, perhaps, that 1 recovered from the 
measles wdieii he predicted my certain death ; the attorney’s w^as, however, 
no mystery. About three years before lie had stopped to breakfast at our 
house oii his way to Ballinasloe fair. As his pony was led round to the 
slabh'. it caught my eyi;. It was a most tempting bit of horseflesh, full of 
s])irit and in top eonclition, for he was going to sell it. I followed him 
round, and apjiearcd just as the servant was about to unsaddle him. The 
attorney was no favoujite in the house, aud I had little clitliculty in per- 
suading the man, instead of taking oil* the saddle, merely to siiorteiu the 
stirrups to the utmost limit. The next minute 1 w^as on his back flying 
over the lawn at a stretcliiug gailo]). Fences abounded on all sides, -tind I 
rushed liim at double ditches, stone walls, and bog-wood rails, with a mad 
delight that at every leap rose higher. AftiT about three quarters of an liour 
thus passed, liis blood, as well as my own, being by this time thoroughly 
roused, 1 detennined to try him at t he w'all of au old pound, which stood 
some fc\v liundred yards from the front of the house. Its exposure to the 
wiudow% at any other time, would have deterred me from even the thouglit 
of sucli an exploit , but now 1 was quite beyond the pale of Sucli cold calcula- 
tions; besides iJiat I was accompanied by a select party of all the labourers, 
with their wives and children, whose praises of my horsemanship would have 
made me tjikc the lock of a canal ii‘ before me. A fine gallop of grass sward 
led to the pound, and over this I went, cheered with as merry a cry as ever 
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stirred a light heart. One glance I threw at the house as I drew near the 
leap ; the window of tlie breakfast parlour was open, my father and Mr. 
Basset were both at it ; I saw their faces red with passion, I heard their 
loud shout ; ray very spirit Sickened witlun me — saw no more — felt the 
pony rush at the wall — ^the quick stroke of his feet—thc rise— the plungti — 
and then a crash — and I was sent spinning over his head some half-dozen 
yards, ploughing up the ground on face and hands. I was emried home 
with a broken head ; the pony’s knees were in the same condition. My 
father said that he ought to be shot for humanity’s sake ; Tony suggested 
the same treatment for me, on similar grounds. The upshot, however, was, 
I secured an enemy for life, and, worse still, one whose power to injure was 
equalled by liis inclination. 

Into i.bc coTiipauy of tliese two worthies 1 now found myself thus acci- 
dentally thrown, and would gladly have retreated at once, but that some 
iudcscrihable impulse to be JH;ar my father’s sick-bed was on me, and so I 
crept stealthily in and sat down in a large chaii* at the foot of the bed, where 
unnoticed 1 listened to the long-drawn hcavings of his chest, and in silence 
wept over my own desolate condition. 

Bor a long time the absorbing nature of my own grief prevented me 
licaring the muttered conversation near the fire ; but at length, as the night 
•wore on, and my sorrow had found vent in tears, I began to listen to tijc 
dialogue beside me. 

“ lie’ll have five hundred pounds under his grandfather’s will in spite of 
us ; but what’s that ?” said the attorney. 

I’ll take him as an apprentice for if-, 1 know,” said the doctor, with a 
grin tliat made me shudd(u\ 

‘"That’s settled already,” replied Mr. Basset. “He’s to bo articled to 
me lor years ; but I tliink it’s likely he’ll go to sea before the time cx- 
[>ircs. llcjvv heavily the old man is sleeping ! Now, is that natural sleep i"” 

“No: that’s always a bad sign ; that puffing with the lips is generally 
among flic last symptoms. Well, he’ll be. a loss anyhow, when he’s gone. 
There’s an eight-ounce mixture he never tasted yet — infusion of gentian 
with soda. Put your lijis to thai-.” 

“ Devil a one o’ me will ever sup the like,” said the attorney, finishing 
his tumbler of punch as he spoke, “ Pheiigh ! how can you drink them 
things that way ?” 

■^“Sure it’s the compound infusion made with orange peel and cardamom 
seeds. There isn’t one of them didn’t cost two-and-nincpence. lie’ll be 
ciglit weeks in bed come Tuesday next.” 

“Well, well! If he lived till the next assizes, it w'ould be telling me 
four liundred ])Ounds, not to speak of the costs of two ejectments I have in 
hand against Mullins and his father-in-law,” 
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“ It’s a wonder,” said the doctor, after a [)ause, “ that Tom didn’t come 
by the coach. It’s no matter now, at any rate ; for since the eldest son’s 
away, there’s no one here to interfere with ns.” 

It was a masterly stroke of yours, doctor, to tell the old man tlic 'wea- 
ther was too severe to bring George over from Ei-on. As sure as he (larm^ 
he’d make up matters vidth Tom, and the end of it would be, I’d lose tlic 
agency, and you wouldn’t have those pleasant little bills for tlie tenantry ■- - 
ell, Fin ?” 

“Whisht! he’s waking now. WeD, sir — well, Mr. Burke, how do yon 
feel now He’s off again.” 

“ The funeral ought to be on a Sunday,” said Basset, in a whisper. 
“ There’ll be no getting the people to come any other day. He’s saying 
stmiething, I think.” 

“Fin,” said my father, in a faint, hoarse voice — “Fin, give me a drink. 
It ’s not ■warm.” 

“ Yes, sii*, I had it on the fire.” 

“Well, then, it’s myself that’s growing cold. How’s the pulse now, Fin? 
Is th(‘, Dublin doctor come yet ?” 

“No, sir, we’re expecting liim every minute; lint sure, you knov', we’re 
doi iig e v (uy thii ig.” 

“ 01) ! J know it. Yes, to be sure, Fin; but they’ve many a new thing 
up in Dublin, there, we don’t licar of. Whisht ! what's that ?” 

“ ft’s Tony, sir, Tony Basset; he’s sitting u]) with me.” 

“Come over here, Tony. Tony, I’m going fast, 1 fixd it, and my heart, 
is low. Could we withdraw the proceedings about Froicy ?” 

“He’s the biggest blackguard ”• 

“Ah I no mat,t(n' now — I’m going to a place where wee’ll all need mercy. 
IVliat was it that Canealy said he’d give for the laud?” 

“ Two j)C)und t en an acre — and Frenev never j)aid thirty shillings out of it.” 

It’s mighty odd George didii’t come over.” 

“ Sure. 1 told you there was two feet of snow on the ground.” 

“Lord be about ns ! what a severe season! But why isn’t, Tom here?” 
I start(',d at the woi'ds, and was about to rush forward, when lie added, “ I 
don’t want him, thongli.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said the attonicy. “It’s little comfort he ever 
gav(; you. Are yon in pain there ?” 

“ Ay, great pain over my heart. Well, well ! don’t be hard to him wh0^ 
Fin gone.” 

“Don’t let him talk so much,” said Bass(;t, in a wliisper, to the doctor. 

“You must compose yourself, Mr. Burke,” said the doctor, “Try and 
take a sleep. The night i.snh, half through yet.” 

The sick man obeyed without a word, and soon after the heavy respira- 
tion betokened th(‘ same lethargic slumber once more. 
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The voices of the speakers gradually fell into a low, monotonous soimd; 
the; long-drawn breathings from tlic sick-bed mingled with them ; the fire 
only sent forth an occasional gleam, as some piece of falling turf seemed to 
revive its wasting life, and shot up a myriad of bright sparks; and the 
chirping of the cricket in the chimney comer sounded to my moiumful 
heart lik(i the tick of the dciath -watch* 

As I listened my tears fell fast, luicl a gulping fulness in my throat made 
me feel like', oik*, in vsullbcation. But deep sorrow, somehow, tends to sleep. 
Tluj weariness of tlni long day and^dreary night, exhaustion, the dull hum of 
I he subdued voices, and the faint light, all combined to make me drowsy, and 
I fell into a heavy slumber. 

1 am wrii ing now of the far-off past — of the long years ago, of my youth 
-—since uhich n)y seared heart Inis had nuiny a sore and scidding lesson ; yet 
i f'aiiiKjt thiiJc of that night, fixed and graven as it lies in my memory, 
Avithout a touch (jf boyisli softness. I rememb{*,r every waking thought that 
crossed my mind — my very dream is still before me. Jt was of my mother. 
I thought, of her as she lay on a sofa in the old drawing-room, the window 
(jpen, and the blinds drawn; the gimtlc breeze of a June morning Happing 
tlK*in lazily to and fro, as I knelt beside her to repeat my little hymn, the 
firsi J ever beamed ; and how at each moment my eyes would turn and my 
thought, s stray to that open casemcni, tlirough wl)ich the odour of flowers 
and ihe sweed, song of birds were pouring; and my little heart was panting 
for li1)cii.y, while h(;r gentle smile and faint words bade me remen dier wdi ere 
{ Was. And then J was straying away through the old garden, where the 
V(n-y sunlight fell scanlily through the thick-woven branches, loaded with 
perfumed blossom; the blackbirds hopped fearlessly from twig to twig, 
mingling their clear notes with the breezy murmur of tiie leaves, and the 
deep hum of summer bfics How happy was 1 then! And wliy cannot such 
ha})[)iness be lasting? ^Vliy can we not shelter ourselves from the base 
cmitaniiuation of worldly cares, and live on amid pleasures pure as these, 
\; ilh hearts as holy and desires as simple as in childhood ? 

Suddenly a change came, over ray dream, and the dark clouds began to 
gMilicr [‘roin all (piartcrs, and a low, creeping wind moaned heavily along. T 
iliongld I heard my name called. I started and awoke. For a second or 
1 wo the dtdusion was so strong that I could not remember wlicrc 1 was ; 
but as the grey light of a breaking morjiiiig fell through the half- 0 ])en 
shutters, I b(',hcld the two figures near the fire. They were both sound 
asleep, the deep-drawn hrcatliing and nodding heads attesting the heaviness 
of their slumber. 

I f(*lfc cold and cramped, but still afr/iid to stir, although a longing to ap- 
proach the bedside was still upon me. A faint sigh and some muttered 
AVu' ds licre came to my car, and ] listened. It wa.s jny fatlicr; but so in- 
distinct the sounds, they seemed more like the I’amblings of a dream, I 
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crept noiselessly on tiptoe to the bed, and, drawing the curtain gently over, 
gazed within. He was lying on his back, his hands and arms outside the 
clothes. His beard had grown so much, and he had wasted so far, that I 
could scarcely have known him. His eyes were wide open, but fixed on the 
top of the bed ; his lips moved rapidly, and, by liis hands, as they were 
closely clasped, I thought it was in prayer. I leaned over him, and placed 
my hand in his. For some time he did not seem to notice it, but at last he 
pressed it softly, and, rubbing the fingers to and fro, he said, in a low, faint 
voice, Is this your hand, my boy 

I thought my heart liad split, as, in a gush of tears, I bent down and 
kissed him. 

I can’t see well, my dear ; there’s something between me and the light, 
and a weight is on me — here — ^herc 

A heavy sigh, and a shudder that shook his whole frame, followed these 
words. 

“ They told me I wasn’t to see you once again,” said he, as a sickly smile 
played over his mouth ; but I knew you’d come to sit by me. It’s a lonely 
thing not to have one’s own at such an hour as this. Don’t weep, my dear 
— ^my own heart’s failing mo fast.” 

A broken, rautteriag sound followed, and then he said, in a loud voice : 

I never did it ! It was Tony Basset. He told me— he persuaded me. 
Ah 1 that w-^as a sore day when I listened to him. Who’s to tell mo l’j)» 
not to be master of my own estate ? Turn th(im adrift — ay, every man of 
them. I’ll weed the ground of such wretches— eh, Tony ? Did any one 
say Freney’s mother was dead ? — ^they may wake her at the cross roads, if 
they like. Poor old Molly ! i’lii sorry for lier, too. She nursed me and 
ray sister that’s gone ; and maybe her death-bed, poor as she was, was easier 
than mine will be — without kith or . kin, child or friend. OJi, Giiorgc ! — and 
I that doted on you with all iny heari ! Who.se hand’s this ? — ah, I forgot, 
my darling boy, it’s you. Come to me here, my child. W'asii’t it for you 
that I toiled and scraped tliis many a year? Wasn’t it for you that I did 
all this, and — O God, forgive me ! — maybe it’s my soul that I’ve perilled to 
leave you a rich man. Where’s Tom? — ^where’s that fellow now ?” 

Here, sir,” said I, squeezing his hand, and })ressing it to my lips. 

He sprang up at the words, and sat up in his bed, his eyes dilated to their 
widest, and his pale lips parted asunder. 

‘‘Where,?” cried he, as he felt me over with his thin fingers, and drew me 
towards him. 

“ Here, father, here.” 

“And is this Tom?” said he, as his voice fell into a low, hollow sound, 

, tfod then added, “ Where’s George ? — ^answer me at once. Oh, I see it. 
He isn’t here ; he wouldn’t come over to see his old father. Tony ! Tony 
Basset, I say !” •'l^outed tlie sick man, in a voice that roused the sleepers. 
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and brouglit them to his bedside, open that window there. Let me look 
out. — do it as I bid you— open it wide. Turn in. all the cattle you can find 
on the road. Do you hear me, Tony ? Drive them in from every side., 
I’innerty, I say, mind my words, for^’ — (here ho uttered a most awful and 
terrific oath) — as I linger on this side of the grave, 1^11 not leave him a 
blade of grass I can take from him.*’ 

His chest heaved with a convulsive spasm, his face became pale as death, 
his eyes fixed ; he clutched eagerly at the bed-clothcs, and then, with a 
liorrible cry, he fcD. back upon the pillow, us a faint .stream of red blood 
trickled from his nostril and ran down his chin. 

It's all over now,” whispered the doctor. 

Is he dead ?” said Basset. 

The oilier made no reply ; but, drawing the curtains dose, he turned 
away, and they both moved noiselessly from the room. 


CHAPTER II. 

DAUB T — T HE ** B B A S T.” 

Ip there are dreams which, by their vividness and accuracy of detail, seem 
altogether like reality, so are there certain actual passages in our lives wliich, 
ill 1 heir indistinctness whde occurring, and in the faint impression they leave 
behind ihem, seem only as mere dreams. Most of our early soitows are oJ‘ 
this kind. The warm current of oiir young hearts would appear to repel the 
cold touch of aHiiction ; ncr can grief, at this period, do more than breathe 
an icy chill u])on the surface of our affections, where ail is glowing and 
fervid beneath. The struggle, then, between the bounding heart and the 
depressing care, renders our impressions of grief vague and ill-defined. 

A .stunning sense of sonic great calamity, some son'ow without hope, 
mingled in my waking thoughts with a childish notion of freedom. Un- 
loved, uncared for, my early years presented but few pleasures. My boy- 
hood had been a long struggle to win some mark of affection from one who 
cared not for me, and in whom still my heart had clung, as does the drown- 
ing man to the last plank of aU the wreck. The tie ihat bound me to liim 
was now severed, and I was without one in the wide world to look up to oi’ 
to love. 

I looked out from my window upon the bleak country. A heavy snow» 
storm had fallen during the night. A lowering sky of leaden hue stretched 
above the dreary landscape, across which no living thing was seen to move. 
Within-doors all was silent. The doctor and iIkj attorney had both taken 
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Ihoir departure: the deep wlicel-traek in the snow marked the road they 
Ijiul followed. The servants, seated around the kitchen fire, conversed in 
low and broken whispers. The only sound that broke the stillness was the 
ticldng of the clock upon tlie stair. There was something that smote 
heavily on iny heart in the monotonous ticking of that clock ; that told of 
time passing beside him who had gone ; that seemed to speak of minutes 
(dose to one whose minutes were eternity. I crept into the room\vh(ire the 
(lead body lay, and, as my tears ran fast, I bent over it. I thought some- 
times the expression of those cold features changed — now frowning heavily, 
now smiling blandly on me. I watched them till, in my eager gaze, the li})s 
seemed to move, and the cheek to flush. How hard is it to liclievc in 
death ! — how difliciilt to think that “ there is a sleep that knows no waking.” 

I knelt down beside the bed and prayed. I prayed that now, as all of earth 
v/as nought to him who '\fas departed, he would give me the affection he had 
not bestowed in life. 1 besought him not to chill the heart that in iLs 
lonely desolation had neither home nor friend. My throat sobbed to 
Inirsling as in my Avords I seemed to realise the fulness of my affliction. 
The door opeiK'.d behind me as with bent-down luaidl knelt. A heavy foot- 
step sloAvly moved along the floor, and the next moment the tottering 
figure of old Lardy stood beside me, gazing on the dead man. There was 
that look of vacancy in his libny eye that showc'd he knew nothing of what* 
had happened. 

‘^Is he asleep, Master Tommy ?” said tlic old man, in a faint whisper. 

My lips trcinbhul, but T could not speak the w’ord. 

^‘1 thought he wanted the 'dogs’ up at Mcclif; but I’m straiued here 
about the loins, and can’t go out myself. Tell him that, when he 
wakes,” 

" lie’ll never wake now, Lanty — ^he’s dead,” said I, as a rush of tears 
half choked my utterance. 

“ Dead !” said he, repealing the word two or three times — " dead ! Well, 
well, 1 woiid('r will hlnster George keep the dogs now. There seldom comes 
a better ; and ’i was himself that liked the cry o’ tiiem.” 

lie tott(',red from the i-oom as lie spoke, and I could hear him muttering 
the same words over and over as he crept slowly down the stair. 

I ha\'e said that this painful stroke of fortune was as a dream to me, and 
so for throe days I felt it. The altered circumstances of evcrytldug about 
me w'(’re incxjilicablo to iny puzzled brain. The very kintlness of the scr- » 
Vi'iuts — so unusual to me — struck me forcibly. They felt that the time was 
past wlu'u any sympathy for me had been the passport to disfavour, and 
they piii(‘.(l me. 

The fumu'al took place on the third morning. Mr. Basset having ac- 
quainted my bi ollier that there was no necessity for his presence, even that 
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consolation was denied me, to meet him who alone remained of all my name 
and house belonging to me. How I remember every detail of that morning ! 
The silence of the long night broken in upon by heavy footsteps ascending 
the stairs — strange voices, not subdued like those of all in our little house- 
hold, but loud and coarse — even laughter I could hear — ^thc noise increasing 
at each moment. Then the muffled sound of wliccls upon the snow, aiul 
the cries of ibe drivers as they urged their horses forward. Then a long in- 
terval, in which nought was heard save the happy whistle of some ])oor pos- 
tiKon, who, careless of his errand, wiled away the tedious time with a lively 
tune. And, lastly, there came the dull noise of feet moving step by stop 
down the stair, the muttered wmds, the shuffling sound of feet as they de- 
scended, and the clank of the cofflii as it struck against the wall. 

The long, low parlour was filled with peo])lc, few of whom I had ever 
seen before. They -were broken up into little knots, chatting chc(’rfully to- 
gether, while they made a liurricd breakfast. The table and sideboard were 
covered with a profusion 1 had never witnessed pre\dously. Decanters of 
wine passed freely from hand to hand ; and ali.hough the voices fell some- 
what as I appeared amidst them, I looked in vain for one touch of sorrow 
for the dead, or even respect for liis memory. 

As I took my place in the carriage beside the attorney, a kind of dreamy 
apatliy scttle.d down on me, and I scarcely knew w’hat was passing. I only 
remember the horrible shrinking sense of dread with wdiich 1 rc'.coiled from 
his one attempt at consolation, and the abrupt \vay in which he desisted, 
and turned to converse with the doctor. How my lieart sickened as we 
drew near the churchyard, and .1 beheld the open gate that stood wide, await- 
ing us. The dusky figures, witli their mournful black cloaks, inov(id slowly 
across the snow, like spirits of some gloomy world; while the death-bell 
echoed in my cars, and sent a shuddering through my frame. 

* * * # " * 

* # . # * * 

“ What; is to become of the second boy ?” said the clergyman, in a low 
wliisper, but which, by some strange fatality, struck forcibly on my ear. 

“ I t’s not much matter,” replied Basset, still lower ; “ for the present lie 
goes Ijomc wdth me. Tom, I say, you come back with me to-day.” 

“IMo,” said I, boldly, “PU go home again.” 

“Home!” repeated he, with a scornful laugli — “home! And where 
may that be, youngster ?” 

“ For shame, Basset,” said the clergyman, “ don’t speak that way to him. 
My little man, you can’t go home to-day. Mr. Basset will take you with 
him for a few days, until your late father’s will is known, and his wishes 
respecting you.” 

“ I’ll go home, sir,” said 3, but in a fainter tone, and with tears in my 
eyes. 
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“ Well, well, let him do so for to-day, it may relieve his poor heart. 
Come, Basset, I’ll take him back myself.” 

I clasped his hand as lie spoke, and kissed it over and over. 

With all my heart,” cried Basset. ^Tll come over and fetch him to- 
morrow and then he added, in a lower tone, and before that yon’ll have 
found out quite enough to be heartily sick of your charge.” 

All the worthy vicar’s efforts to rouse me from my stupor or interest me 
failed. He brought me to his house, where, amid his own happy cliildreii, 
he deemed iny heart would have yielded to the sympathy of ray own age ; 
but 1 pined to get back : I longed — why, I knerw not — to be in ray own little 
chauiber, alone with my grief. In vain he tried cvci’y consolation liis kind 
hcari. and his life’s experience had taught him; the very liappincss 1 wit- 
nessed but reminded me of my own state, and I pressed the more eagerly 
to return. 

It was late wlien he drew up to the door of the house, to whicli already 
the closed window-shutters had given a look of gloom and desertion. Wc 
knocked several tiuK^s before any one came, and at length two or three heads 
apiicarcd at an upper window, in half-terror at the unlooked-for summons 
for admission. 

Good-by, my dear boy,” said the vicar, as he kissed me ; don’t forgcl 
what I liavc been telling you. It vrill lUfike you bear your present sorrow 
Ijetter, and teacli you to be happier when it is over.” 

“Come down to the kitchen, alannah,” said the old cook, as the hall door 
cdo.scd — “come down and sit with us there; sure it’s no wonder your licart 
’ud be low.” 

“ Yes, Master Tommy, and Darby ‘ the blast’ is tben^, and a tunc and tlu' 
]iipes will raise you.” 

I suffered myself to be led along listlessly between tluun to tlui kitchen, 
where, around a huge fire of red turf, the, servants of the house were, all 
asscniblcd, together with some neighbouring cottagers, Darby “the blast” 
occupying a prominent place in the party, his pipes laid across liis knees, as 
he employed liimself in concocting a smoking tumbler of punch. 

Your most obadient,” said Darby, with a profound reverence, as I ca 
tered. “May I make so bowld as to suimiisc that my presence isn’t uu- 
saysonable to your feelins P for I wouldn’t be contumacious enough to adju- 
dicate without your honour’s permission.” 

YVhat I muttered in reply I know not ; but the whole party were speedily 
reseated, every eye turned admiringly on Darby for the very neat and ap- 
propriate expression of His apology. 

Young as I was, and slight as had been tiie consideration heretofore; 
accorded me, there was that in the lonely desolation of my condition wliich 
awakened all their sympathies, and directed all their interests towards me ; 
and in no country arc, tie differences of rank such slight barriers in excluding 
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the feeling of one portion of the commxmitj from the sorrows of the others. 
The Irish peasant, however humble, seems to possess an intuitive tact on 
tin's subject, and to minister all the consolations in his power with a gentle 
delicacy that cannot be surpassed. 

The silence caused by my appearing among them was unbroken for some 
time after 1 took my seat by the fire ; and the only sounds were the clinking 
of a spoon against the glass, or the deep-drawn sigh of some compassionate 
soul, as she wiped a stray tear from the comer of her eye with her apron. 

Darby alone manifested a little impatience at the sudden change in a 
j)ariy where his powers of agreeability had so lately been successful, and 
fidgeted on his chair, unscrewed his pipes, blew into them, screwed them on 
again, and then slyly nodded over to the housemaid, as he raised iiis gloss to 
his lips. 

“ Ncjvcr mind me,” said I to the old cook, who, between grief and the 
glare of a turf fire, liad her face swelled out to twice its natural size 
— never mind me, Mollj, or I’ll go away.” 

“ And why would you, dariin’? Troth, no ! su*’6 there’s nobody feels for 
you like tluuii that was always about you. Take a cup of tay, alannah — 
it’ii do you good.” 

'‘Yes, Master Tom,” said the butler^’ "you never tasted anything since 
T.u(;s(I{iy night,” 

" J)o, sir, av ye })laze?” said the pretty housemaid, as she stood before 
me, (juj) in hand. 

" Arrah ! what’s tay ?” said Darby, in a contemptuous tone of voice : " a 
f(W dirty laves, with a drop of water on top of them, that has neither beati- 
ficai ion nor luvigoration. Here’s the anirnU* said he, patting the 
wliisky botth' afietfiionately. "Did ye ever hear of the ancients indulging 
in I ny ? D’ye think Polyphamus and Jupithcr took tay ?” 

The cook looked down abashed and ashamed. 

" Tay’s good enough for women — no offence, Mrs. Cook ! — but you mighi 
boil down Pay kin and it’d never be potteen. 'AV quo vis Ugno non JU Mer- 
ntrins' — 'YV)u can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ That’s the 
meaning of it — ligno^s a sow.” 

Heaven knows I was in no mirthful mood at that moment, but I burst 
into a lit of laughing at this, in which, from a sense of politeness, the party 
all joined. 

"That’s it, aeushlal” said the old cook, as her eyes sparkled with 
delight ; '* sure it makes my heart light to see you smilin’ again. Maybe 
Darliy would rais^ a tune now, and there’s nothing equal to it for tln^ 
s[uvits/’ 

"Yes, Mr. M'Keown,” said the housemaid, "play 'Kiss me twice,’ 
Master Tom likes it.” 

" Devil a doubt he does,” replied Darby, so maliciously as to make poor 
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Kitty blush a deep scarlet, “ and no shame to him ! But you sec my fingers 
is cut, Master Tom, and I can’t perform the reduplicating intonations with 
proper effect.” 

“ How did that happen, Darby ?” said the butler. 

Eaix, easy enough. Tim Daly and myself was hunting a cat the oUtcr 
evening, and she was under the dhresser, and we wor poking her wiili a 
burnt stick and a raypiug-hook, and she somehow always escaped us, and 
except about an inch of her tail that we cut off, there was no getting at. 
her ; and at last I hated a toastin’-fork and put it in, when out she flew, 
teeth and claw\s, at me. Look, there’s where she stuck her thieving nails 
into my thumb, and took the piece clean out. The onnatural baste !” 

“Arralil” stiid the old cook, with almost reflective gravity, ^Mlierc’s 
nothing so treacherous as a cat !” A moral to the story which I found met 
general assent among the whole company. 

“ Nevertheless,” observed Darby, writli an air of iU-disscmbled condescen- 
sion, “if it isn’t umbrageous to your honour. I’ll intonate something in Hit* 
way of an ode, or a canticle.” 

“ One of your own, Darby,” said the butler, interrupting. 

“Well, I’ve no objection,” replied Darby, with anallecied modesty; “for 
you see, master, like Homer, 1 accompany myself on the pipes, though — 
glory be to God ! — I’m not blind. The little thing I’ll give you is imilati'd 
from the ancients — like Tibullus or Eufhropeus — in tlie natural key.” 

Mister MTveown, after tliis announcement, pushed his empty tuniljlc)* 
towards the butler with a significant glance, gave a few preparatory grunts 
with the pipes, folio w^ed by a long dolorous quaver, and then a still nion*. 
mclaiiclioly cadence*, like the expiring bray of an asthmatic jackass — all o! 
which sounds, seeming to be the essential preliminaries to any performance 
on the bagpipes, were listened to with great attention by the company. At. 
length, having assumed an imposing attitude, he lifted up both elbows, 
tilted his little finger affectedly up, dilated his checks, and began the follow- 
ing to the well-known air of “ Una 

MUSIC. 

Of all the arts and sciences, 

'Tis music surely takes the sway ; 

It has its ow’n appliances 

To melt the heart, or make it gay. 

To raise us. 

Or plaze us, 

There’s nothing with it can compare ; * 

To make us bowld, 

Or hot, or cowld, 

Just as suits the kind of uir. 

There’s not a woman, man, or child, 

That hasn’t felt its power too : 

Don’t deny it ! — when you smiled 
Your eyes confess’d — that so did you. 
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The very winds that sigh or roar — 

The leaves that rustle, dry and sear — 

The waves that beat upon the shore — 

They all are music to your ear. 

It was of use 
To Orphetls, 

He charmed the fishes in the say; 

So everything 
Alive can sing — 

The kettle even sings for tay ! 

There’s not a woman, man, nor child. 

That hasn’t felt its power too ; 

Don’t deny it ! — when you smiled 
Your eyes confess’d — that so did you. 

I have certainly, since this period, listened to more brilliant musical per- 
formances, but, for the eytent of the audience, I do not think it was possi- 
ble to reap a more overwlielming harvcsfiof applause. Indeed the old cook 
kept repeating stray fragments of the words to every air that crossed her 
memory for the rest of the evening ; and as for Kitty, I intercepted more 
than one soft- glance intended for Mister M'Keowu as a reward for his min- 
strelsy. 

• Darby, to do him justice, seemed fuDy sensible of his triumph, and sat 
back in his chair, and imbibed his liquor like a man who had won his 
laurels, and needed no further efforts to maintain his eminent position in 
Hfc. . 

As the wintry wind mo^ined dismally without, and the leafless trees shook 
and trembled with the cold blast, the party drew in closer to the cheerful 
turf fire, with that sense of sclflsh delight that seems to revel in the contrast 
of in-door comfort with the bleakness and dreariness without. 

‘‘ Well, Darby,"’ said tlie butler, "you weren’t far wrong when you took 
my advice to stay here for the night ; listen to how it’s blowing.” 

"That’s hail,” said the old cook, as the big drops came pattering down 
ihe clumiiey, and hissed on the red embers as they fell. "It’s a cruel night, 
glory be to God.” Here the old Lidy blessed herself— a ceremony which 
the others followed. 

" Yor all that,” said Darby, "I ought to be up at Crocknavorrigha this 
blessed evening. Joe Neale was to be married to-day.” 

" Joe 1 is it Joe ?” said the butler. 

" I wish her luck of him, whoever she is,” added the cook. 

" Paix, and he’s a smart boy,” chimed in the housemaid, with something 
not far from a blush as she spoke. 

" He was a raal devil for coortin’, any how,” said the butler, 

" It’s just for peace he’s marrying now, then,” said Darby ; " the women 
never gave him any quietness— just so, IQtty, you needn’t be looking cross 
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that way— it’d truth I’m telling you; they were riways coming about him, 
and teazing him, and the like, and he couldn’t bear it any longer.” 

Arrah, howld your prate,” interrupted the oM cook, whose indignation 
for the lionour of the sex could not endure more ; “ he’s the biggest liar from 
this to himself — and that same’s not a small word, Darby M‘Keown.” 

There was a pointedness in the latter part of this speecli which might 
have led to angry consequences, had I not interposed, by asking Mr. 
M'Keown himself if he ever was in love^ 

“ Arrah, it’s wishing it, I am, the same love. Sure my back and sides is 
sore with it — my misfortunes would fill a book. Didn’t I bind myself 
apprentice to a carpenter, for love of Molly Scraw, a niece he had, just to 
be near her, and be looking at her, and that’s the way I shaved off the top 
of my thumb with the plane. By the mortial, it was near killing me ; I 
usedu’t to eat or drink ; and though I was three years at the thrade, faix, 
at the end of it, I couldn’t tell you the gimlet from the handsaw.” 

And you wor never married. Mister M‘Keown?” said Kitty. 

“ Never, my darling, but often mighty near it. Many’s the quare thing 
happened to me,” said Darby, meditaiin^y; ‘'and sure if it wasn’t my 
guardian angel, or something of the kind prevented it, I’d maybe have more 
wives tliis day than the Emperor of Roossia himself.” 

“Arrali, don’t be talking,” grmted ojit the old cook, whose passion could 
scarcely be restramed a I the boastful tone Mister M'Keown assumed in 
descanting on his successes. 

“ There was Biddy Eiiiu,” coutmued Darby, without paying any attention 
to the cook’s interruption ; “ she might be Mrs. M'Keown this day, av it 
wasn’t for a remarkable thing that happened.” 

“ What was that P” said Kitty, with eager curiosity. 

“ Tell us about it. Mister M'Keown,” said the butler. 

“ The devil a word of truth he’ll toil you,” grumbled the cook, as she 
raked tlic ashes with a stick, 

“ There’s them here does not care for agreeable intercoorsc,” said Darby, 
assuming a grand air. 

“ Como, Darby, I’d like to hear the story,” said I. 

After a fcTv prepjiratory scruples, in which modesty, offended dignity, and 
conscious merit struggled, Mr..M‘Keown began by inlbrming us that he had 
once a inost ardent attachment to a cert-ain Biddy Einn, of Ballyclough, a 
lady of considerable personal attractions, to whom, for . a long time, he had 
been constant, and at last, through the intervention of Father Curtin, 
agreed to marry. Darby’s consent to the arrangements was not altogether 
the result of his reverence^s eloquence, nor indeed the justice of the oase — 
nor was it quite owing to Biddy’s black eyes and pretty lips— but rather to 
the soul-persuading powers of some fourteen tumblers of strong punch, 
wliich he swaUov'eC! at a seance in Biddy’s father’s house, one cold evening 
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in November ; after which he betook himself to the road homewards, where 
But we must give his story in his own words : ' 

“ Wlu;ther it was the prospect of happiness before me, or the potteen,” 
quoth Darby, “but so it W'as, I never felt a step of the road home that 
night, though it was eveiy foot of £ve mile. "WlKm I came to a, stile, 1 used 
to give a whoop, and over it ; then I’d run for a hundred yards or two, 
flourish my stick, cry out^ ‘ Who’ll say a word against Biddy !Pinn ?’ and 
tlien over another fence, flying. Well, I reached hoiaie at last, .and wet 
enough I was, birt I didn’t care for th^* I opened the door and struck a 
light — there was the least taste of kindling on the headh, and I put * some 
dry sticks into it, and some turf, and knelt down and began blowing it up. 

“ ' Troth,’ says I to myself, ‘ if I wor married, it isn’t this way I’d be — on 
my knees like a nagur ; but when I’d come home, there ’ud be a fine fire 
bhizin’ ibniint me, and a clean table out before it, and a beautiful cup of 
lay waiting for me — and scmiebody I won’t mintion, sitting there, Woking 
at me, smilin’.’ 

“ ' Don’t be making a fool of yourself. Darby M^Keown,’ said a gruff 
voice near the chimleyJ 

“I jumped at him, and cried out, 'Who’s that?’ but there was no an- 
swer ; and at last, after going round the kitchen, I began to think it was 
oiiljr n];v own voice I hoard, so I knelt down again, and set to blowing away 
at the fire. 

“ ' And it’s yerself, Biddy,’ says I, ' that would be an ornament to a da- 
cent cabin ; and a })urtier leg and foot ’ 

“ * Be the light that shines, you’re making me sick. Darby M'Keown,’ said 
.the voice Jigaiu. 

“ ' The heavens be about us !’ says I, ' what’s that, and who are you at 
all ?’ for some ways I thought I knew the voice. 

'I’m your fatlier !’ says the vakse. 

“ ‘ My lather I’ says 1. ‘ Holy Joseph, is it truth you’re teDiag me ?’ 

' The divil a word o’ lie in it,’ says the voice. 'Take me down and 
give me an air o’ the fire, for the nighf-’s cowld.’ 

' And where are you, father,’ says I, ‘av it’s plasing to yc ?’ 

“ ' I’m on the dliresser,’ says he. ‘Don’t you sec me?’ 

“ ' Sorra bit o* me. WJiere now ?’ 

“ ' Arndi, on 'the second shelf, next the cowliiig-pin. Don’t you see the 
green jug P — ^that’s me.’ 

“ ‘Oh, the saints in heaven be about usl’ says I; ‘and arc you a green 
jug?’ 

“ ‘ T are,’ says he ; ' and sure I might be worse, Tim Healey’s mother is 
only a culicnder, aiwl she died two years before me.’ 

“ ' 01], father darlin’,’ says 1, ‘ i hoped you wor in glory, and you only a 
jug all this time .!’ 
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Never fret about it/ says my father ; * it’s the transmogrification of 
sowls, and Wll bo right by-and-1^. Take me doTO, I say, and put me near 
the fire/ 

So I up and took him down, and wiped him with a clean cloth, and put 
him on the hearth before the bla«e. 

'Darby,’ says he, 'I’m famished with the druth. Since you took to 
coortin’ there’s nothing .ever goes into ^y mouth — ^haven’t you a taste of 
something in the house P’ 

" I wasn’t long till I hated some wather, and took down the bottle of 
whisky and some sugar, and made a ro^ising jugful, as strong as need be. 

" ' Are you satisfied, father ?’ says I. 

" ‘I am,’ says he, 'you’re a dutiful child; and here’s your health, and 
don’t be thinking of Biddy Pinn/ * 

" Willi that my father began to explain how there was never any rest nor 
quietness for a man after he married— more be token, if his wife was fond 
of talking ; and that he never could take his dhrop of drink in comfort aftcr^ 
wards. 

“ ' May I never,’ says he, ‘ but I’d rather be a green jug, as I am now, 
tlian alive again wid your mother. Sure it’s not here you’d be sitting to- 
night/ says he, 'discoorsing with me, av you wor married, devil a bit. Pill 
me,’ says my father, ‘ and I’ll tell you more.’ 

" And sure enough I did, and we talked away till near daylight ; and then 
the first thing I did was to take the ould marc out of the stable, and sot oll‘ 
to Pather Curtin, and towld him all about it, and how my father w^ouldn’t 
give his consent by no moans. 

" 'We’ll not .mind the marriage,’ says his rivirenoe; 'but go back and 
bring me your father— the jug, I mean — and weTl try and get him out of 
trouble — ^for it’s trouble he’s in, or kc wouldn’t be that way. Give me tlie 
two-pound-ten/ says the priest : ‘you had it for the wedding, and it will be 
better spent getting your father out of purgatory, than sending you into 
it.' ” 

“ Arrali, aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” cried the cook, with a look of 
inefiable scorn, as he concluded. 

" Look now,” said Darby, " see tliis — it isn’t thruth — 

" And what became of your father ?” interrupted the butler. 

And Biddy Pinn, what did she do ?” said the housemaid.' 

Darby, however, vouchsafed no reply, but sat back in his chair with an 
offended look, and sipped his liquor in silence. 

A fresh brew of punch under the butler’s auspices speedily, however, dis- 
pelled the cloud that hovered over the conviviality of the party ; and even 
l;he cook vouchsafed to assist in the preparation of some rashers, which 
parby suggested '‘were beautiful things for the thirst at this hour of the 
light’^— but wh^ijei in allaying or exciting it, he didn’t exactly lay down. 
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The conversation now became general ; and as they seemed resolved to con- 
tinue their festivities to a late hour, I took the first opportunity 1 could, 
when unobserved, to steal away and return to my own room. 

No sooner alone again than aE the sorrow of my lonely state came back 
upon me; and as I laid my bead on my pillow, the full measure of my 
misery flowed in upon my heart, and I sobbed myself to sleep. 


CHAPTEE ni. 

THE Di^ARTtTBK. 

Thb violent beating of the rain against the glass, and the loud crash of 
Iho storm as it shook the window frameis, or snapped the sturdy branches of 
the old trees, awoke me. T got up, and, opening the shutters, endeavoured 
to look out; but the darkness was impcnetrablp, and I could sec nolhing 
bift the gnarled and grotesque forms of the leafless trees dimly marked 
against the sky, as they moved to and fro like the arms of some mighty 
giant — masses of heavy snow melted by the rain fell at intervals from the 
steep roof, and stmek the ground beneath with a low sumph like thunder — 
a greyish, leaden tinge that marked the horizon showed it was near day- 
break; but there was nouglii of promise in this harbinger of morning. 
Like my own career, it opened gloomily, and in sadness ; 'so felt I at least ; 
and as I sat beside the window, and strained my eyes to pierce the darken- 
ing storm, I thought that even watching the wild hurricane without was 
better thaq brooding over the sorrows within my own bosgm. 

How long I rcrmiincd thus I know not ; but already the faint streak that 
iinnoimccs sunrise marked tlie duil-coloured sky, when the cheerful sounds 
of a voice singing in the room underneath attracted me. I listened, and in 
a moment recognised the piper, Darby M^Keown. He moved quickly 
about, and by his motions I could collect that he was making preparations 
for his journey. 

If I could venture to pronounce, from the merry tones of Ms voice and 
the light clastic step with which he trod the floor, I certainly would not 
suppose that the dreary weather had any terror for him. He spoke so loud 
that I could catch a great deal of the dialogue he maintained with himself, 
and some odd verses of the song with which from time to time be garnished 
Ms reflections. 

Marry, indeed! — catch me at it-— nabocklish-^with the country side 
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before me, and tkc hoitli of good eaimg^ and drinking for a* blast of the 
cbatultre; Well, well, women’s quare craytures anyway. 

Ho, ho ! Mister Barney, , 

Ko more of year blarney, 

Fd have yon net so free; 

Youi may go where you plaae, 

And make lo%"e at your ease, 

But the devil may haye you for me. 

Very well, Ma’am. — Mister M'Koown is your most obadient^nerer say it 
twice, honey — ^and isn’t there as good fish, eh ? — wlioop 1 

Oh ! my heart is unazy, 

My brain is run crazy, 

Sure it’s often 1 wish I was dead; 

’Tis your smile now so sweet, 

Now your an||||fcs and feet, 

That’s walked into my heart, Molly Spread, 

Tol de rolj de rol, oh ! 

■VMicw ! that’s rain, anyhow. I wouldn’t mind it, bad a>s it is, if I hadn’t 
the side of a mountain before me ; but sure it comes to the same in tlie 
ind. Catty Dclany is a good warrant for a pleasant evening, and please 
God ril be playing ‘ Baltiorilb,’ beside the fire there before this time to- 
night. 

She’d a pig and boneens, 

And a bed and a dresser, 

And a nate little room, 

For the father confessor, 

With a cupboard and curtains, and something, I’m towld, 

That his xiv’rance liked, when the weather was cowld. 

And it’s hnrroo, hurroo ! Biddy O’Rafferty. 

After all, fatx, the priest bates us out. There’s eight- o’clock now, and 
I’m not off— devil a one’s siirmig in the house either. Wdll, I believe 1 
may take my leave of it — sorrow many tunes of the pipes it’s likely to hear, 
with Tony Basset over it and my heart’s low when I tliink of that child 
there. Poor Tom ! and it was you liked fun when you could have it.” 

I wanted but the oompassHmate .tcfnc in vrhich these few words were 
.spoken to decide me in a restffution that I had been for some time ponder- 
ing over, I knew that ere many hours Basset would come in search of me 
felt that, once .in his power, I had nothing to expect but the long-pro- 
mised payment <if his old debt of hata’ed ta me; Xk a few seconds I ran 
over with myself the prospect of misery before me, and determined at once, 
at every li^rd, to. mate my csca^je. Darby seemed to afford me the best 
possible opportunity for this purpodcsi and X dressed myself, therefore, m the 
greatest haste, and, throwing whatever I Oould fihd of my wardrobe into my 
carpet-bag, 1 pock %ed my little purse,' vrith all worldly wealth-— some 
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twielv€ or thirteen shillings — and nokeleasly slipped down stairs to th^ room 
beneath. I reached the door at the very moment Darby opened it to issue 
forth* He started back with fear, and crossed liintselT twice. 

Don’t be afraid. Darby/’ said 2, uneasy lest he should make any ndbe 
that woiJd alarm the others ; want to toow which iroad you are travel- 
ling this morning.” ‘ 

« The saints be about us, but ytm Inghtened Master Tommy— ‘thouurh, 
intermediately, I may obsarve, llm by no timorous. I’m going wil kin 
two miles of Athloae.” 

“ That’s exactly where I want* to go, Darby ; will you take me with 
,you?” for ad* the instant Captain Bubbleton’s address flashed on my 
mind, and I resolved to seek him out and ask his advice iu my djfli- 
cuhies. 

'*'1 see it alV’ replied Darby, as he placed the tip of lus finger on his nose* 
conceive your embaarassmeuts — you’re afraid of Basset, and small blmue 
to yon ; but don’t do it, Master Tommy, djm’t do it, alannuh : that’s the 
hardest life at all.” 

“ What P’ said I, ht amazement. 

To list : sure I know what you’re after ; feix, it would sarve you better 
to lam the pipes.” 

1 hastened to assure Darby of his error, atid in a few words informed liim 
of wliat I had overheard of Basset’s intention^ respecting me. 

Make you an attorney I” said Darby, interrupting me abruptly — an 
attorney I Tlicre’s nothing so meiin as an attoruey ; the police is geutlcuicu 
compared to them — tliey i^ht it out fair like men; but the other chaps sil 
ju u house planning and contriving mischief all day loi^, inventing (‘\ery 
kind of M^ickedncss, and then getting people to do it. ^e, non, I bcLc ve 
in my conscience the devd was the first attorney, and it was jas< to serve 
his o\rn ends that he bred a ruction between Adam and JEvc. But whisht 1 
there’s somebody stirring. Are you for the road ?” 

Yes, Darby ; my mind’s made up.” 

Indeed, his own elegant eulogiam on legal pursuits assisted my resolu- 
tion, and filled my heart with renewed disgust at the thought of such a 
guardian as Tony Basset. 

Wc walked stealthily along the gbooiy passagesy traversed the old liall, 
and noiselessly withdrew the heavy bolts and the great diam that fastened 
the door. The rain was sweeping along the groemd in torrents, and ilic 
wind dashed it against the window-panes in fitful gujsts. It needed, all oui’ 
strength to close 'the detor after us against the storm, and it was only alfer 
several trials that we succeeded in doing so. The hollow sound of the oak 
door smote upon my heart as it closed behind se; in an instant ihe s<mbe 
of banishment— of utter destitution— was present to my mind. I turned 
2uy eyes to gaze upon the old house— to take my last farew cU of it for ever. 
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Gloomy as my prospect was, my sorrow was less for the sad future tkaa for 
the misery of the moment. 

** No, Master Tom — no, you must go back,” said Darby, who watched 
with a tender interest the sickly paleness of my cheek, and the tottering 
uncertainty of my Walk. 

”No, Darby,” said I, with an effort' at firmness, “TU not look round 
'any more.” And bending my head against the storm, I stepped out boldly 
beside my companion. We walked on without speaking, and soon left the 
neglected avenue and ruined gate-lodge behind ns, as we reached the higli 
road that led to Athione. 

Darby, who only waited to let my first burst of sorrow find its natural 
vent, no sooner perceived from my step, 2 ind the renewed colour of my 
cheek, that I had rallied my courage once more, than he opened all his 
stores of agreeability, which, to my inexperience in such matters, were by 
no means inconsiderable. Abandoning at once all liigh-flown phraseology — 
which Mister M^Keown, I afterwards remarked, only retained as a kind of 
gala suit for great occasions — ^he spoke freely and naturally; lightening Ihe 
way with many a story — ^now grave, now gay — he seemed to care little for 
the inclemency of the weather, and looked pleasantly forward to a happy 
evening as an ample reward for the present hardship. 

And the Captain, Master Tom, you say he’s an agreeable man ?” said 
Darby, alluding to my late companion on the coach, whose merits I was 
never tired of recapitulating. 

** Oh, delightful ! He has travelled everywhere, and seems to know every- 
body and everything. He’s very rich, too — I forget how many houses he 
has in England, and elephants without number in India.” 

^^Eaix, you were in luck to fall in with him I” observed Darby. 

“ Yes, that I was ! I’m sure he’ll do something for me ; and for you too, 
Darby, when he knows you have been so kind to me.” 

“Me ! What did I do, darling? and what could I do, a poor piper like 
me ? Wouldn’t it be honour enough for me, if a gentleman’s son would 
travel the road with me ? Darby M'Keown’s a proud man this day to have 
you beside him.” 

A ruined cabin in the road, whose blackened walls and charred timbers 
denoted its fate, here attracted my companion’s attention. He stopped for 
a second or two to look on it, and then kneeling down, lie muttered a short 
prayer for the eternal rest of some one departed, and taking np a stone, he 
tlirew it on a heap of similar ones which lay near the door side. 

“ Wliat happened there. Darby ?” said I, as he resumed his way. 

“ 3,’hcy wor out in the thrubles,” was his only reply, as he cast a glance 
behind, to perceive if anyone had remarked him. 

Though he made no further allusion to the fate of those who once inha- 
bited the cabin, hcNpoke freely of his own share in the eventful year of 
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Ninety-eight ; justifying, as it then seemed to me, every step of the patriotic 
party, and explaining the causes of their unsuccess so naturally and so 
clearly, that I could not help following with interest every detail of his nar- 
rative, and joining in his regrets for the unexpected and adverse strokes 
fortune dealt upon them. As he warmed with hfe subject, he spoke of 
Prance with an enthusiasm that I ^n found contagious ; he told me of the 
glorious career of the Preuch armies in Italy and Austria, and of that won- 
derful man of whom I then heard for the first time, as spreading a halo of 
victory over his nation; contrasting, as he went on, the rewards which 
awaited heroism and bravery in that service, with the purchased promotion 
in ours, artfuUy illustrating his position by a reference to myself, and what 
my fortunes would have been if born under that happier sky. No elder 
brother tJiere,’^ said he, ** to live in affluence, while the younger ones arc 
turned out to wander on the wide world, houseless and penniless ; and all 
these things we miglii have done, liad we been but true to ourselves.” 

I drank in all he said with avidity; the bearing of his arguments on my 
own fortunes gave them an interest and an apparent truth my young miud 
eagerly devoured ; and when he ceased to speak, I pondered over all he told 
me in a spirit that left its impress on my whole future life. 

It was a new noiion to me to connect my own fortunes with anything in 
the political condition of the country, and while it gave my young heart a 
kind of martyred courage, it set my brain a-thinking on a class of subjects 
which never before possessed any interest for me ; there was a flattery, too, 
in the thought that I owed my straitened circumstances less to any demerits 
of my own, than to political disabilities. The time was well chosen by iny 
compaiiiou to instil his doctrines into my heart — ^I was young, ardent, cn- 
tliiisiastic — ^my own wrongs had taught me to hate injustice and oppression 
— my condition had made me feel, and feel bitterly, the humiliation of dc- 
I)cndence ; and if I listened with eager curiosity to every story and every 
incident of the bygone rebellion, it was because the contest was represented 
to me as one between tyranny on one side and struggling liberty on tlui 
other. I heard the names of those who sided with the insurgent party 
toUed as the great and good men of their country — ^their ancient families and 
hereditary claims furnishing a contrast to many of the opposite party, whose 
recent settlement in the island and new-born aristocracy were held up in 
scoff and derision. In a word, I learned to believe that the one side was 
characterised by cruelty, oppression, and injustice, the other conspicuous 
only for endurance, courage, patriotism, and truth. What a picture was 
this to a mind like mine ! and at a moment, too, when I seemed to realise, 
in my own desolation, an example of the very sufferings I heard of. 

If the portrait M‘Kcowii drew of Ireland was sad and gloomy, he painted 
France in colours the brightest and most seductive. Dwelling less on the 
political advmxtagcs which the revolution had won for the popular party, he 
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directed my entire attention to tbe brilliant mm; of glory the Ereiydi army 
had foUowed-^the triumplmt success of the Eaiiau cam|«agii--4he war in 
Germany, and the splendour of Paris, which to lepresaated as a very pcara- 
disc on earth; but, above aU, he dwe^ on the dsaraetm: and achievements 
of the First Consul, recountkig many anecdotes tiS his eaAy life, from the 
period wton he was a schoolboy at Bienne, to the tour when to dictated 
the conditions of peace to the <^est monarchies of Europe, and proclaiined 
war with tto voice of one who came as an avenger* 

I drank in every word he spoke wiUi avidity — the very enthusiasm of his 
manner was contagious—I felt my heart bound with rapturous delight at 
some hardy deed of soldierlike daring, and conceived a kind of wild idolatry 
for the man who seemed to have infused his own gbrious temperament into 
the mighty tliousands around him, and converted a whole nation into 
heroes. 

Darby’s information on all these matters— which seemed to me something 
mirac\ilous — had been obtained at duBTerent periods from Preamh emissaries 
who were scattered through Ireland, many of Itom old soidiers, who had 
served in the campaigns of Egypt and Italy. 

“But sure, it you’d come with me, Ma&icr Tom, I could bring you where 
you’ll see them yourself, and you could lalk to them of the battles and 
skirmishes, for I suppose you spake French.” 

“ Very little, Darby, How sorry 1 am now that J don’t know it well” 

“ No matter, they’ll soon teach you, and mmiy a thing beside. There’s 
a captain 1 know of, not far from where we are this minute, could leam you 
the small sword — ^in style, he could. I wish you saw him in his green uni- 
form with white facings, and three elegant crosses upon *ifc that General 
Bonaparte gave him with his own hands ; he had them on one Sunday, and 
I never sce’d anything equal to it” 

“ And arc there many French of&cers hereabouts ?” 

“ Not now ; no, they’re almost all gone. After the rising they ^ »nit 
back to France, except a few. Well, tharc’ll he call for them again, please 
God.” 

“ Will there be another rebellion, then. Darby ?” 

As I put this question fearlessly, and in a voice loud enough to be heard 
at some distance, a horseman, wrapj)cd up in a loose doth cloak, was pass- 
ing; he suddenly pulled up short, and turning his horse round, stood 
exactly opposite to the piper. Darby saluted the stranger respectfully, and 
seemed desirous io pass cm, but the other, tiurniiig round in his daddie, fixed 
a stern look on him, and he cried out, 

“ What ! at the old trade, M'Keown. Is there no curing you< dhP” 

“ Just so, Major,” said Darby, assuming a tone of voice he had not made 
use of the entire morning ; “ I’m conveying a little instrumental recreation.” 

“ None of your C ^d gibberish with me- Who’s that with you ?” 
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He’s a soa of a iwsiglateia ci laiae, yotur Itonour/’ said Barb^, with an 
imploring look at me not to betr^ him, His father’s a schoolmaster — a 
philomath, as one might aay.” » 

I was about to <!iqnttadi(^ this stateineat bluntly, when the stranger called 
(Hit to me, 

Mark me, young sir, you’re not in the best of company this morning, 
and I recommend you to part with your friend as soon as may be. And 
} on,” said he, turning to Darby, let me see you in AtMone at ten o’clock 
to-monow. D’ye hear me P’ 

The piper grew pale as death as he heaird this oomniattd, to which lie only 
responded by touching his hat in silence ; wliile the horsemian, drawing his 
ebak around, dashed his spurs into his beast’s hanks, and was soon out o£ 
sight. Darby stood for a moment or two, looking down the road where the 
stranger had disappeared; a Mvid hue coloured his cheek, and a tremulous 
quivering of Ins under Kp gave him the appearance of one in ague. 

I’ll be oven with ye yet,” muttered he between his clenched teeth ; 

and when the hour comes 

Here he repeated some words in Irish with a vehemence of maimer that 
actuaDy made my blood tingle ; then suddenly recovering himself, he as- 
sumed a kind of sickly smiloi That’s a hard man, the Major.” 

I'm thinking,” said Darby, after a pause of some minuies*--^^ I’m tliink- 
ing it’s better for you not to go into Athlone with me ; for if Basset wishes 
to track you out, that’ll be the first jdace he’ll^try ; besides, now that the 
Major has seen you, he’ll never forget you.” 

Having pledged myself to adopt any course my companion recommended, 
he resumed ; 

Ay, that’s the best way. I’ll lave you at Ned Malone’s, in the Gbn ; 
and when I’ve done with the Major in the morning, I’ll look after your 
friend the Captain, and tell him where you are,” 

1 readily assente<f to this arrangement, and only a^ed what distance it 
luight yet be to Ned Malone’s, for already I began to feel fatigue. 

A good ten miles,” said Barly, "no leas ; but we’d stop here above, 
and got something to eat, and then we’ll take a teat for an hour or two, and 
you’ll think nothing of the road after.” 

I stepped out with increased energy at the efeeering prospect ; and 
although the violence of the weather was nothing abated, I consoled myself 
with thinking of the rest and refreshment bebre me, and resolved not 
to bestow a thought upon the pareseat. Darby, cm the oUior hand, seemed 
more depressed than before, aiod betrayed in many ways a state of doubt 
and uncertainty as to his movements — ^sometiines pushing on rapidly for 
half a mile or so, then relapsing into a alow and plodding pace, often look- 
ing back, loo, and more than once coming to aperbet stand-stdl, taddug the 
whole time to himself in a low, muttering voice. 
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In this way we proceeded for above two miles, when at last I descried 
through the beating rain tlie dusky gable of a small cabin in the distance, 
and eagerly asked if that were to be oirr halting-place. 

"Yes,” said Darby, ** that’s Peg’s cabin; and though it’s not very re- 
markable in the way of cookery or the like, it’s the only house within seten 
miles of us.^’ 

As we came nearer, the aspect of the building became even less enticing. 
It was a low mud hovel, with a miserable roof of sods, or scrawa, as they 
are technically caRed; a wretched attempt at a chimney occupying the 
gable, and the front to the road containmg a small square aperture, with a 
single pane of glass as a window, and a wicker contrivance in the shape of 
a door, whicli, notwithstanding the severity of the day, lay wide open to 
permit the exit of the sihoke, which rolled more freely through this tlian 
through the chimney. A filthy pool of stagnant, green-covered water stood 
before the door, through which a little causeway of earth led. Upon this a 
thin, lank-sided sow was standing to be rained on, her long, pointed snout 
turned meditatively towards the luscious mud beside her. Displacing this 
important member of the family with an unceremonious kick, Darby stooped 
to enter the low doorway, uttering as he did so the customary “ God save 
all here !” As I followed him in, I did not catsh the usual response to the 
greeting, and, from the thick smoke winch filled the cabin, could see nothing 
wliatever around me. 

“ Well, Peg,” said Datby* how is it with you the day ?” 

A low grunting noise issued from the foot of a little mud wall beside tlio 
fire-place. I turned and beheld the figure of a woman of some seventy years 
of age, seated beside the turf embers ; her dark eyes, bleared with smoke 
and dimmed with age, were still sharp and piercing, and her nose, thin ai3(] 
aquiline, indicated a class of features by no means common among tlio 
people. .Her dress was the blue friciSe coat of a labouring man, over tlic 
woollen gown usually worn by women. Her feet and ♦legs were bare, and 
her head was covered with an old straw bonnet, whose faded ribbon and 
tarnished finery betokened its having once belonged to some richer owner. 
There was no vestige of any furniture — neither table, nor chair, nor dresser, 
nor even a bed, unless some straw laid against the wall in one corner could 
be thus called ; a pot suspended over the wet and sodden turf by aq)iece of 
hay rope, and an earthen pipkin with water stood beside her. The floor of 
the hovel, lower in many places than the road without, was cut up into 
sloppy mud by the tread of the sow, who ranged at wiU through the i)re- 
niises. In a word, more dire and wretched poverty it’ was impossible to 
cbUceive. 

Darby’s first movement was to take off the lid and peer into the pot, 
when the bubbling sound of the boiling potatoes assured him that we should 
have at least something to eat; his next was, to turn a little basket upside 
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down for a seat, to which he motioned me with his hand; then, approach- 
ing the old woman, he placed his hand to his month and shouted in her ear, 

What’s the Major after this morning. Peg?” 

She shook her head gloomily a couple of times, hut gave no answer. 

“ I’m tliinking there’s bad work going on at the town there,” cried he, in 
the same loud tone as before. 

Peg muttered something in Irish, but far too low to be audible. 

Is she mad, poor thing P” said I, in a whisper. 

The words were not well uttered, when she darted on me her black and 
piercing eyes, with a look so steadfast as to make me quail beneath them. 

“ Who’s that there P” said the hag, in a croaking, harsh voice. 

He’s a young boy from beyond Loughrea.” 

No [” shouted she, in a tone of passionate energy, don’t tell me a lie. 
I’d know his brows amoi^ a thousand: he’s a son of Mat Burke’s, of Cron- 
more.” 

“ Begorra, she is a witch— devil a doubt of it,” muttered Darby between 
Ills teeth. ‘^You’re right. Peg,” continued he, after a moment. “His 
fatlicr’s dead, and the poor child’s left nothing in the world.” 

“ And so ould Mat’s dead,” interrupted she. “ WTicn did he die ?” 

“ Oil Tuesday morning, before day,” 

“ I was dhraming of him that morning, and I thought he kern up here to 
tlif' cabin door on his knees, and said, ‘Peggy, Peggy M‘Casky, I’m come to 
ax your pardon for idl I done to you and I saf up in my bed, and cried 
ciii, ‘Who’s that?’ and he said, ‘’Tis me — ’tis Mister Burke— -rm come 
to give you back your lease.’ ‘ I’ll tell you what you’ll give me back,’ says 
1, ‘ give me the man whose heart you bruck with bad treatment — ^give me 
ii'sc two fine boys you transported for life — give me back twenty years of my 
owii, iliat I spent in sorrow and misery.’ ” 

“ Peg, acushla ! don’t speak of it any more. The poor child here, that’s 
fasting from daybreak, he isn’t to blame for what Ms fathesr did, I think 
the praties is done by tliis time.” 

So saying, he lifted the pot from the fire, and carried it to the door to 
strain off the water. The action seemed to rouse the old woman, who rose 
rapidly to her legs, and, hastening to the door, snatched the pot from his 
hand and pushed him to one side. 

“ ’Tis two days since I tasted bit or sup. ’Tis God himself knows when 
and where I may have it again ; but if I never broke my fast I’ll not do it 
with the son of him that, left me a lone woman this day, that brought the 
man that loved me to the grave, and my children to shame for ever.” 

As she spoke, she -dashed the pot into the road with such force as to 
Inbreak it iirtb fifty pieces; and then, sitting down on the outside of the 
cabin, she wning her hands and moaned piteously, in the very excess of her 
sorrow. 
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Let TIB be going,” said Oaarby, in » M^bisper. “ There’s no spaking to 
her when she’s one -of them its on her,” 

We moved silently from the bevel, and gained the road. My heart was 
full to bursiing-Hshame and abasemc^ overwhdmed me, and I dared not 
look up* 

Good-by, Peg. I hope wc’U bo better friends when we meet again,” 
said Darby, as he passed out. 

She made no reply, but entered the- cabin, from which in an instant after, 
she emerged, carrying a lighted sod of turf in a rude wooden tongs. 

“ Come abng quick,” said Darby, with a look of ten»r, “ she’s going to 
curse you.” 

I turned round, transfixed and motionless. If my life depended on it, I 
could not have stiired a limb. The old woman by this time had knelt down 
on the road, and was muttmng rapidly to herself. 

“ Come along, I say,” said Darby, pulling me by the arm. ' 

And now,” cried the hag, aloud, "may bad luck be your shadow wher- 
ever you walk, with sorrow behind and bad hopes before you — may you 
never taste happiness nor ease, and, like this turf, may your heart be always 
burning here, and 

I heard no more, for Darby, tearing me away by main force, dragged me 
along the road, just as the hissing turf embers had falleu at my feet, where 
the hag had thrown them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MT WAKBEBinGS. 

I CANNOT deny it, the horrible imprecation I had heard uttered against, 
me seemed to fill up the cup of my misery. An outcast, without home, 
without a friend, this alone was wanting to overwhelm me with very 
wretchedness; and, as I covered my face with both hands, I {bought 
my heart would break. 

" Come, come. Master Tom,” said Darby, don’t be afeard, it’ll never do 
you harm, all she said. I made the sign of the cross on the road between 
you and herewith the end of my stick, and you’re safe enough this time. 
Paix, she’s a quare divil when she’^s roused — ^to destroy an illigint pot of 
praties that way; but sure she had hard provocation. Well, well, you 
wiirn’t to blame, any how : Tony Basset will have a sore reokoning some 
day for all this.” 
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The , mention of that name recalled me in a moment to the consideration 
of my own danger if he were to sncoeed in overtaking me, and I eagerly 
communicated my fear to Darby. 

"That’s thrue,^’ said he; "we most leave the high road, for Basset will 
be up at the house by this, and will lose no time in following yon out. If 
you had a bit of something to cat.’’ 

“As to that. Darby,” said I, with a sickly effort to smile, "Peg’s curse 
took away my appetite, full as well as her pkatoes would have done.” 

" ’Tis a bad way to breakfast, aftcrall,” said Darby. "Do you evta: take 
a shaugh of the pipe. Master Tom?” 

No,” said I, laughing, " I ilcver learned to smSke yet.” 

" Well,” replied he, a Ettle piqued by the tone of my answer, " ’tis worse 
you might be doin’ than that same. Tobacco’s a fine thing for the heart! 
Many’s the time, when I’m alone, if I liadn’t ihe pipe I’d be lone and sor 
rowful — ^thinking over the hard times and the like ; but when I’ve filled my 
dudeen, and do be watching the smoke curling up, I begin dhraming about 
sitting round the fire with pleasant companions, cliatting away, and dis- 
coorsing, and telling stories ; and then^ I invint the stories to myself about 
quarc devils of pipers travelling over the country, making love here and 
there, and playing dhroll tunes out of their own heads ; and then I make tlu^ 
tunes to them : and after that, maybe, I make words, and sometimes lay 
down the pipe and begin singing to myself; and often I take up tlie bag- 
pipes and play away with all my might, till I tliink I see the darliiigcst 
little fairies ever you seen dancing before me, setting to one another, and 
turning round, and caj)ering away-^owii the middle and up again : small 
chaps, with three-cornered liats, and wigs, and little red coats, all slasiied 
witJ] goold ; and beautiful little craytures houlding their petticoats this way, 
to sliow a natc leg and foot ; and I do be calling out to them-^‘ Hands 
round’ — "That’s your sowl’ — "Look at the green fellow, ’tis himself can. do 
it’ — "Rise the jig, hoo !’ and faix ’tis sorry enough I’m when they go, and 
lave me all alone by myself.” 

"" And how does all that come into joax head. Darby ?” 

" Troth, ’tis hard to tell,” said Darby, with a sigh; "but my notion is, 
that the poor man that has neilher fine houses, nor fine cloihcs, nor horses, 
nor sarvants to amuse him, that Providence is kind to him in another way, 
and fills his mind with all manner of dhroll thoughts, aaid; quare stories, and 
bits of songs, juid the like ; and lets him into many a sacret about fairies, 
and the good people, that the rich has no time for : and sure you must have 
often remarked it, that the quality has never a bit of fan* in them at all, but 
docs be always coming to us for something to make them laugh. Did yon 
never lave the parlour, when the company was sitting with laslmigs of wine 
and fruit, and every coiivaniency, and go down sttiirs to the kitchen, w here 
maybe there was nothing but a salt berriu’ and a jug of punch, and if you 
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did, where was the most fun, I wondher ? Anah, when they bid me play a 
tune for them, and I look at their sorrowful pale faces, and their dim eyes, 
and the stiff way they sit upon their chairs, I never put heart in it ; but 
when I rise ^ Dirty James,’ or "The Little Bould Fox,’ or "Kiss my Lady,’ 
for the boys and girls, sure ’tis my whole sowl does be in the bag, and I 
squeeze the notes out of it with all my might.” 

In this way did Darby converse until w^e reached a cross road, when, coming 
to a halt, he pointed with his finger to the distance, and said ; 

""Athlone is down beyond that low mountain. Now, Ned Malone’s is 
only six short miles fr^m this. You keep this by-road till you reach the 
smith’s forge, then turn off to the lift, across the fields, till you conic to an 
ould ruin, lave that to your right hand, and follow the boreen straighi-, 
’twin bring you to Ned’s doore.” 

But I don’t know liini,” said I. 

What signifies that — sure ’tis no need you have — ^tell him you’ll stop 
there till Darby the Blast comes for you ; and see, now, here’s all you have 
to do — put your right thumb in the palm of your lift hand, this way, and 
then kiss the other thumb, then you Jiavc it; but mind you don’t do that 
till you’re alone with him — ’tis a token between ourselves.” 

1 wisli you were coming with me. Darby —I’d rather not leave you !” 

"" ’Tis myself mislikes it, too,” said Darby, with a sigh ; "" but I daren’t 
miss going to Athlone, the Major would soon ferret me out — and it’s worse 
it would be for me.” 

"" And what am I to do if Mr. Basset comes after me ?” 

"" If he hasn’t a throop of horse at his back, you may laugh at him in Ned 
Malone’s. And now good-by, aciishla ; and don’t let your heart be low — 
you’ll be a man soon, you know.” 

The words of encouragement could not have been more happily chosen to 
raise my drooping spirits. The sense of opening manhood was already 
stirring within me, and waited but for some direct occasion to elicit it in 
full vigour. 

I shook Darby’s hand with a firm grasp, and, assuming the easiest smile 
I could accomphsh, set out on the path before me with all the alacrity in 
my power. 

The first thought that shot across my mind when I parted with my com- 
panion was the utter loneliness of my condition ; the next — and it followed 
immediately on the other — was the bold consciousness of personal freedom. 
I enjoyed, at the moment, the untrammelled liberty to wander, without let 
or control. All memory of Tony Basset was forgotten, and I only remem - 
bered the restraint of s^pol and the tyranny of my master. My plan — and 
already I had formed a plan — was to become a farmer’s servant — ^to work 
as a daily labourer, Ned Malone would probably accept of me, young as I 
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was, in that capaci^ ; and I had no other ambition than such as secured my 
independence. 

As I travelled along I wove within my mind a whole web of imaginary 
circumstances — of days of peaceful toil ; of nights of happy and contented 
rest ; of friendship fonned with those of my own age and condition ; of the 
Jong summer evenings, wlicn I should ramble alone to commune with Uiyself 
on rny humble but happy lot ; on the red hearth in winter, around which the 
merry faces of the cottagers were beaming, as some pleasant tale was told ; 
and as I asked myself, woidd I exchange a life like this for all the advan- 
tages of fortune my brother’s position afforded him, my heart rcj)licd. No. 
Even then tlu‘. words of the piper bad worked upon me, and already had I 
connected the possession of wealth with oppression and tyranny, and the 
loAvly fortunes of tin*, poor man. as alone securing high-souled liberty of 
thought, and freedom of speech and action. 

1 trudged along through the storm, turning from time to time to sec 
that I was not pursued; for, as the day waned, my fear of being over- 
taken incretised, and in every moaning of the wind, and every rustic of the 
branches, I t liought 1 heard Tony Basset summoning me to*stop and sur- 
render myself liis prisoner. This dread gradually gave way, as the loneliness 
of the road was luibrokeu by a single traveller, the wild half-tilled fields 
pr('scnted no living object far or near, the thick rain swooped along the 
swampy earth, and, in its misty darkness, shut out all distant prospect, and 
a sadder picture eye never rested on. 

At length I reached the ruined church Darby spoke of, and following the 
track he indicated, soon came out upon the boreen, where for the first time 
some little shelter existed. 

li, was only at nightfall, when fatigue and hunger liad nearly obtained the 
victory over me, tliat I saw, at some short distance in front, the long roof of 
a wcll-tliatclied cabin; as I came nearer, I could perceive that it contained 
several windows, and that the door was sheltered by a small porch — marks 
of comfort by no means common among the neighbouring farmers ; lights 
moved here and there through the cabin, and the voices of people 
driving in the cows, and the .barking .of dogs, were welcome sounds to my 
ear. A half-clad urchin, of some .seven years old, armed with a huge bram- 
ble, was driving a flock of turkeys before him as J approached ; but instead 
of replying to my question, “ If this were Ned Malone’s ?” the little fellow 
threw down his weapon, and ran for his life. Before I could recover from 
my surprise at his strange conduct the door opened, and a large, powerful- 
looking man, in a long blue coat, appeared. He carried a musket in his 
hand, which, as soon as he perceived the flgure before him, he laid down 
within the porch, calling out to some one inside, 

*‘Go back, Maurice— it’s nothing. Well, sir,” continued he, addressing 
me, “ do you want anybody hereabouts P” 

VOL. I. n 
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Is ilm Ned Malone’s, may I ask?” said I.'- 

''It is/* answered lio, ''and T am Nod Malone, at yonr service; and^kat 
tlicn?” 

There was something in the cold, forbidding tone in which he spoke, as 
well as in the hard severity of his look, that froze ali mj resolution to ask a 
favour, and I would gladly have sought elsewhere for shelter for the night, 
had I known where to look. 

The delay* this indecision on my part created caused him to repeat his 
question, while he fixed his eyes on me with a dark and piercing expression. 

'' Darby the Blast told me,” said I, with a great effort to seem at ease, 
“ that you would give me shelter to-night* To-morrow morning lie’s to come 
here for me.” 

‘^And who are you ?” said he, harshly,. “"that I’m to take into my house? 
In these troublesome times a man may ask the name of his lodger.” 

“My name is Burke. My father’s name was Burke, of Cremorc, but 
he’s dead now.” 

“ ’Tis you that Basset is after jiU day, is it ?” 

“ I can’t tell, but I fear it may be.” ‘ 

“Well, some one told him tliat you took the Dublin road, and another 
scut him up here, and the boys here sent him to Durragh. And what arc 
you after, young gentleman? Do you dislike Tony Basset? Is that it?’^ 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I’m resolved never to go homo and live with him. Ho 
made my father hate me, and through him I have been left a beggar.” 

“ There’s more than you has a score to settle with Tony. Come into the 
house and get your clothes dried. But stop, I have a bit of a caution to 
give you. If you see anything or anybody while you’re under my roof that 
you didn’t expect ” 

“ Trust me there,” interrupted I, eagerly, and making the sign the piper 
had taught mo. 

“ Wliat 1” cried Malone, in astomshment, **are you one of us ? Is a son* 
of Matt Burke’s going to redress the wrrongs his father and grandfather be- 
foi’e him inflicted ? Give me your hand, my brave boy ; there’s nothing in 
this house isn’t your own from this minit.” 

I grasped his strong hand in mine, and, with a proud and swelling heart , 
followed him into the cabin. 

A whisper crept round the various persons that sat and stood about the 
kitchen fire as I appeared among them; and the next moment one after 
another pressed anxiously forward to shake hands with me. 

“ Help him off with his wet clothes, Maurice,” said Malone, to a young 
man of some twenty years; and in a few seconds my wet garments were 
huug on chairs before the blaze, and 1 myself, accommodated with a frieze 
coat that would make a waistcoat for an elephant, sat basking before the 
cheerful turf fire. The savoury steam of a great mess of meat and potatoes 
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induced me to Jeep into tHe large pot over the tire ; a hearty burst of 
laughing from the ^ole party acknowledged their detection of my ravenous 
hunger, and the supper was sjnokmg on the board in a lew minutes after. 
Unhappily, a good mirnber of years have rolled over my head since that 
night; but I stiU heKsitate to decide whether to my appetite or to Mrs. 
Malone’s cookery I should attribute it, but certainly my performance on 
tliat occasion called forth unqualified admiration, " . 

1 observed, during the supper, that^ono of the girls carried a plateful of 
the savoury dish into a small room at the end of the kitchen, carefully 
closing the door after her as she qptered', and, when she came out, exchang- 
ing with Malone a few hurried words, to which the attention of the others, 
was evidently directed. ‘The caution I had already receivcjd, and ray own 
sense of propriety, prevented my paying any attention to this, and I con- 
versed with those about me, freely narrating the wliole circumstances of ray 
departure from home, my fear of Basset, and my firm resolve — come what 
might — ^never to become an inmate of his house and family. Not all the 
interest they took in my fortunes, nor even the warm praises of what they 
called ray courage and manlmcjss, could ward off the tendency to sleep, and 
my eyes actually closed as I lay down in my bed, and, notwithstanding the 
noise of voices and the sounds of laughter so near me, sank into 
heaviest slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CABIN. 

Before day broke,* the stir and bustle of tbe household awoke me, and, 
had it not been for the half-open door, which permitted a view of tlio pro- 
ceedings in the kitchen, I should have been sadly puzzled to remember 
where I was. The cheerful turf fire, the Imppy faces, and the pleasant 
voices, ail reminded me of the preceding night, and I lay pondering over my 
fortunes, and revolving within myself many a plan for the future. 

In aU the day-dreams of ambition in which youth indulges, there is this 
advantage over the projects of maturer years — the past never mingles witli 
l8io future. In alter life onr by-gone existence is ever tinging the time to 
come; the expectations friends have formed of ns, the promises we liavo 
made to our own hearts, the hopes we have created, seem to pledge us to 
something which, if unattained, sounds like lailure; but, in earlier y|prs, 
tbe budding consciousness of opr alnjity to readh the goal docs but stimu- 
late us, and never chills oureSlprts by the dread of rfsappointraent. We 
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Iiave, as it were, only bound ourselves m recognisances with our own 
hearts — ^the world has not gone bail for us, and our falling short involves 
not the ruin of others, nor the loss of that self-respect which is but the re- 
flex of the opinion of society. I felt this strongly ; and, the more I rumi- 
nated on it, the more resolutely bent was I to adopt some bold career — some 
enterprising path, where ambition should supply to me the pleasures and 
excitements that others found among friends and home. 

I now perceived how unsuitable would be to me the quiet monotony of a 
pedant’s life— how irksome the recurrence of the same daily occupations— 
the routine of ceaseless labour — the intt^ourse with those whose views and 
hopes strayed not beyond their own hedge-rows. A soldier’s life appeared 
to realise all that I looked for; but then, the conversation of the piper re- 
curred to me, and I remembered how he painted these men to me as mere 
liircling bravos, to whom glory or fame was nothing, merely actuated by 
the basest of passions, the slaves of tyranny. AH the atrocities he men- 
tioned of the military in the past year came up before me, and with them 
the brave resistance of the people in their struggle for independence. How 
my heart glowed with enthusiasm as I thought over the bold stand they had 
made, and how I panted to be a man, and linked in such a cause. Every 
gloomy circumstance in my own fate seemed as the result of that grinding 
oppression under which my country suffered, even to the curse vented on me 
by one whose ruin and desolation lay at my own father’s door- My temples 
throbbed, and my heart beat painfully against my side, as I revolved these 
thoughts within me ; and when I rose from my bed that morning I was a 
rebel with all my soul. 

Tlie day, like the preceding one, was stormy and inclement. The rain 
poured down without ceasing, and the dark, louring sky gave no promise of 
better things. The household of the cottage remained all at home, and 
betook themselves to such occupations «is in-door permitted. The women 
sat down to their spinning-wheels — ^some of the men employed themselves 
in repairing their tools, and others in making nets for fishing ; but all were 
engaged. Meanwhile, amid the sounds of labour was mixed the busy hum 
of merry voices, as they chatted away pleasantly, with many a story and 
many a song lightening the long hours of the dark day. As for me, I longed 
impatiently for Darby’s return ; a thousand half-formed plans were flitting 
through my mind, and I burned to hear whether Basset was still in pursuit 
of me — ^what course he was adopting to regain me within his control — ^if 
Darby had seen my friend Bubbleton, and whether he showed any disposi- 
tion to befriend and protect me. Thesb and such like thoughts kept passing . 
through my mind ; and, as the storm would shake the rude door, I would 
stated up with eagerness, hoping every moment to see him enter. But the 
day moved on, ^ud the dusky half-light of a wintry afternoon was falling, 
and Darby made not his appearance. When I spoke of him to the others, they 
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expressed no surprise af his ab^nee, merely remarking that he was always 
uncertain — ^no one knew when to expect him— that he rarely came when 
they looked for him, and constantly dropped in when no one anticipated it. 

“ There he is now, then,” said <mc of the young men, springing up and 
opening the door ; “ I heat his voice in the glen/* 

Do you see him, Maurice P” cried Malone. ** Is it him P” 

The young man stepped back, his face pale as death, and his mouth partly 
open. He whispered a word in the old man’s ear, to which the other re- 
sponded : 

“Where?” The youth pointed with his linger. “How many are 
they ?” was his next question, while his dark eye glanced towards the old 
musket that hung on the wall above the fire. 

“ Too many— too many for us,” said Maurice, bitterly. 

The women, who had gathered around the speaker, looked at each other 
with an expression of utt^r wretchedness, when one of them, breaking from 
the others, rushed into the little inner room off thc^itchen, and slammed 
the door violently behind her. The next instant the sound of voices was 
heard from the room, as if in altercation. Malone turned round at once, 
and, throwing the door wide open, called out : 

Be quiet, I say. There’s not a moment to be lost. Maurice, put that 
gun away— Shamus, take up youx net again — sit down, girls.” 

At the same instant he drew from his bosorp a long horse pistol, and, 
having examined the loading and priming, replaced it witJuu liis waistcoat, 
and sat down on a chair beside the fire, his strongly marked countenance 
fixed on the red blaze, while his lips muttered rapidly some words to himself. 

“ Are ye ready there P” he cried, as his eyes were turned towards the 
small door. 

“ In a mini^” said the woman from within. 

At the same instant the sounds of voices and the regular tramp of men 
marcliing were heard without. 

“ Halt ! stand at ease !” called out a deep voice, and the clank of the 
muskets as they fell to the ground was heard throiigh the cabin. Mcan- 
Avhile, every one within had resumed his previous place and occupation, and 
tlie buzz of voices resounded through the kitclien, as though no interrup- 
tion whatever had taken place. The latch was now lifted, and a sergeant, 
stooping to permit his tall feather to pass in, entered, followed by a man in 
plain clothes. 

The latter was a short, powerfully-built man, of about fifty ; his hair of a 
grkzly grey, contrasted with the deep purple of his countenance, wliich was 
swollen and bloated— the mouth, its most remarkable feature, was large and 
thick-lipped — the under lip projecting considerably forward, and having a 
strange, convulsive motion wlicn he was not speaking. 

“ It's a hard day. Mister Barton,” said Malone, ri: - g from his seat, and 
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Btrokiog dcma Ms Jbair mth one luotiL ‘^WonHi ye ccnnetrirer and tMc« an 
air at the^#re ?*' . 

1 will, indeed, Ned/* ^said he, taMag the prdSfered seat, and stretching 
out his legs to the blaze. ** It’s^ a severe season we have* I don't know 
how the poor are to get in t]>c turf ; the bogs are very wet entirely.*' 

They are, indeed, sir ; and the harvest 'ill beirery late getting in now/' 
said one of the young men, with a most obsequious voice* Won't ye sit 
down, sir ?" said he to the sergeant. 

A nod from Mister Baa*ton in acquiescence decided the matter, and the 
sergeant was seated. 

“ What's here, Mary ?" said Barton, striking the large pot that hangover 
the fire with his foot. 

“ It’s the boys’ dinner, sir,” said the girl. 

I think it wouldn't be a bad job if we joined thean,” replied he, laugh- 
ingly — “ eh, sergeant ?” ' 

•“There 'ill bo euofgh for us aU/' said Malone, “and Fm sure ye're 
welcome to it.” 

The table was quickly spread, the places next the fire being reserved 
for the .strangers ; while Malone, unlocking a cDpboard, took down, a 
bottle of whisky, which he placed before them, remarking, as he did 

.VO — 

“ Don't be afeard, gentlemen — 'tis Parliament.” 

“That's right, Malone. I like a man to be loyal in these bad times; 
there’s noiliiiig like it. Faith, Mary, you're a good cook — that’s as savoury 
a stew as ever i tasted. Where's Patsey uowP 1 haven't seen Jiim for 
some time.” 

The girl's face grew dark red, and Ihcn beemne as suddenly pale ; wlien, 
staggering back, she lifted her apron to het face, and leaned against the 
dresser. 

“ He’s transported for life,” said Malone, in a deep, sepulchral voice, w lfile 
all his ('iforts to conceal agitation were fruitless. 

*‘Oh, 1 rcmenibor,” said Barton, carelessly, “he was in the dock witli the 
Hogans. ITl take another bone from you Ned. Sergeant, that's a* real li ish 
dish, and no bad one either.” 

“ What's doing at the toy;n to-day said Malone, affecting an air of easy 
indifference. 

“ Nothing remarkable 1 believe ; they have taken u]^ ihat rascal, Darby 
the Blast, as they call him. The Major had him und?r cvanunalioa this 
morning for two hours ; and they say he’ll give evidfmce against Die Dillons 
,-r-a little more fat if ye please— -money, you know, Ned, will do anything 
these times.” 

“ You ouglii to k that, sir/* said. Maurice, with such an air of assiancd 
hmocfmce, as actually' made Barton look ashamed. In an instant, however, 
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he recovered hkaeelf, and pretended.te laugh ai Ihe remark. “ Yourixealtih, 
sergeant—Ned Malone, your health — ladies, yours, aiad boys the same.” A 
shower of “thank ye, silk’s,'* followed tliis pioec of unlooked-for courtesy. 
“Who's that boy there, Ned?” said he, pointing to me, as I sat with my 
eyes riveted upon him. 

“He's from this side of Banagher, sir,” said Malone, evading the 
question. 

“ Gomc' over here, younker. What's his name P” 

“ Tom, sir.” ^ , 

“ Come over, Tom, till I teach you a toast. Here's a glass, my lad — 
hold it steady, till I fill you a bumper. Did you ever hear tell of the 
croppies P” 

“No, never.” 

“ Never heard of the croppies ! Well, you’re not long in Ned Malone's 
company aixyliow — eh? ha! ha! ha! Well, my man, the croppies is an- 
other name lor the rebels, and tlic toast I'm going to give you is about 
them. Bo mind you finish it at one pull— here now, arc you ready ?” 

“‘Yes, quite ready,” said 1, as I held the brimming glass straight before 
me. 

“ Here’s it then; 

‘ May every croppy taste the rope, 

And find some, man to bang them ; 

May Bagnal Harvey and tJic Poi>e 
Have .Heppenstal to hang them.’^’ 

■ 1 knew enough of the meaning of his words to catch the allusion, and 
dashing the glass with all my force against the w^all, I sniasluid it in a 
hundred pieces. Barton sprang from las chair, his face dark with })assion, 
clutcliing me by the collar with both hands, he fried out, “Holloa tlieni 
williont, bring in the handenfl’s here I As sure as my namo’s Bandy Barton, 
we’ll leach you that toast, practically, and that ere long.” 

“ Dike care what yofa do there,” said Malone, fiercely ; “that young gen- 
tleman is a son of Matthew Burke of Creinore ; lus relatives ai-e not the 
kind of people io ligiu’c in your riding-house.” 

“ Are you a son of Matthew Burke ?” 

“lam.” ^ 

“ What brings you here tlrenP — ^why are you not at home P” 

“ By what rig]»t dc> you dare to ask me? I have yet to learn how far I 
am responsible for where I go to a tliiof-catcher.” 

“ You hear that, sergeant, you heard him- use a word to bring me into 
contempt before the j>eople, iind excite them to use acts of vialcmcc to- 
w ards me.” 

“ No such thing. Mister Barton,” said Malone, coolly; “nobody here has 
any thought of inolestiiig you. I told you that njg geuileman'a name 
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and condition, to prevent you making any mistake concerning him ; for his 
friends are not the people to trifle with.” 

This artfiilly-pnt menace liad its effect ; Barton sat down again, and ap- 
peared to reflect for a few minutes, theji taking a roll of paper from his 
pocket, he began leisurely to peruse it. The silence at this moment was 
something horribly oppressive. 

This is a search-warrant, Mr. Malone,” said Barton, laying down the 
paper on the table, “empowering me to seek for the body of a certain 
Breach officer, said to be concealed in these parts. Informations on oath 
state that he passed, at least, one night under your roof. As he has not ac- 
cepted the amnesty granted to the other officers in the late famous at- 
tempt against the peace of this country, the law will deal with him as strict 
justice may demand; at the same time, it is right you should know 
that liarbouring or sheltering him, under these , circumstances, involves the 
person or persons so doing in liis guilt. Mr. Malone’s well-known and 
Irit'd loyalty,” continued Bai'ton, with a half grin of most malicious . mean- 
ing, “ would certainly exculpate him from any suspicion of this nature ; but 
sworn infomations are stubborn things, and it is possible that, in ignorance 
of the danger such a proceeding would involve— 

“ I thought the thrubblcs was over, sir,” interrupted Malone, wiping liis 
forehead with the back of his hand, “and that an honest, industrious man, 
that minded his own business, had nothing to fear from any one.” 

“ And you thought right,” said Barton, slowly and deliberately, while he 
scanned tlie other’s features wiUi a searching look ; “ and tluii is the very 
fact I’m come to ascertain ; and now, with your leave, we’ll first search the 
lionse aud offices ; and then I’ll put a little inten’ogatory to such persons as 
1 tliiiik fit, touching this affair.” 

“ You’re welcome to over the cabin whenever you like,” said Malone, 
rising, and evidently labouring to repress his passionate iiidigiiution at 
Barton’s coolness. 

Barton stood up at the same moment, and giving a wink at the sergeant 
to follow, walked towtirds the small door I’ve already mentioned. Maion(‘'.s 
wife at this started forward, and, catching Barton’s ann, whispered a few 
words ill his car. 

“She must be a very old woman by this time,” said Barton, fixing his 
shai']^ eyes on the speaker. 

“ Upwards of ninety, sir, and bedridden for twelve years,” said the 
woman, wi])ing a tear away with her apron. 

“ Aud liow comes it she’s so afraid of the soldiers, if she’s doting ?” 

^5«Arrali ! they used to frighten her so much, coining in at night, and firing 
shots at the doore, aud drinking and singing songs, that she never got over 
it, and that’s the rayson. I’ll beg of your honour not to bring in the 
sergeant, and to disturb her only as little as you can, for it sets her raving 
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about battles and murders, and it*s maybe ten days before we’ll get her 
iniiitl at ease again.” 

“ Well, well, rU not trouble her,” said he, quickly. Sergeant, step 
back for a moment.” 

With this he entered the room, followed by the woman, whose uncertaiu 
step and quiet gesture seemed to suggest caution. 

She’s asleep, sir,” said she, approaching the bed. ^'It's many a day 
since she had as fine a sleep as that. ’Tis good luck you brought us this 
morning, Mister Barton.” 

‘"Draw aside the curtain a little,” said Barton, in a low voice, as if fear- 
uig to awake the sleeper. 

’Tis rousing her uj), you’ll be. Mister Barton. She. feels the light at 
wanst.” 

“ S}\e breathes very long for so old a woman,” said he, somewhat louder, 

and has a good broad .‘.lioulder, too. I’d like, if it was only for curiosity, 
just to sec her face a little closer. I thought so ! Come, Captain, it’s no 
use ” 

A scream from the woman drowned the remainder of the speech, while at 
the Slime instant one of the young men shut to the outside door, and barred 
it. TJk! sergeant was immediately pinioned with his hands behind liis back, 
and ]\lalonc drew liis horse-pistol from his bosom, and, holding up his hand, 
called out : 

Not a word — not a word!* If ye spake, it will be the last time ever 
you’ll do so !” said he to the sergeant. 

At the same iiiomcut, the noise of a scuffle was heard in the inner room, 
and the door burst suddenly open, and Barton issued forth, dragging in his 
strong Lauds tJic figure of a young, slightly-formed man. His coat was off, 
i)iit his trousers were braided with gold, in military fashion; and his. black 
moustache denoted the officer. The struggle of the youth to got free was 
ut terly fruitless ; Barton’s grasp was on his collar, and he held him as 
1 Lough he were a child. 

Malone stooped down towards the fire, and, opening the pan of his pistol, 
examined the priming ; then, slapping it down again, he stood erect. 

Barton,” said he, in a tone of firm determination I hcai’d him use for 
tlio first time — Barton, it’s bad to provoke a man with the Ixaltor round 
las neck ! I know what’s before me well enough now. But, see, let him 
escape — give him two hours to get away — and here I’ll surrender myself 
your prisoner, and follow you where you like.” 

Break in the door, there, blast ye 1” was the reply to this offer, as 
Barton shouted to the soldiers at the top of liis voice. Two of the young 
men darted fonvard as he spoke, and threw themselves against it, ‘‘Fire 
through it !” cried Barton, stamping with passion. 

‘‘You will have it, wUl you, then ?” said Malone, ' » Jic ground his teeth 
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in anger; then, raismg Ids pistol, lie sprang Ikolding it witlibi 
a yard of Bsdion’s face, stouted out, There !’^ The powde^r flashed in the 
lock, and, as its own report, Barton hurled the frenchman round to 
protect him from the ball, but only in time to receive the shot in Ids right 
arm as he held it uplifted. The arm fell powerless to his side, while 
Malone, springing on him like a tiger, grasped him in his powerful grip, and 
' they both rolled upon the ground in tcaribk conflict. The Frenchman stood 
for an instant lil^ one transfixed, then, bursting from the spot, dashed 
through the kitchen to the small room I had slept in. One of the young 
men followed him. The crash of glass, and the sounds of breaking wixid- 
work were heard among the other noises, and at the same moment the door 
gave way in front, and the soldiers with fixed bayonets entered at a charge. 

“Fire on them ! fire on them I” shouted Barton, as he lay struggling on 
the gi’ound; and a random volley rang through the cabin, filling it with 
smoke. A yell of anguish burst forth at the moment, and one of the women 
lay stretched upon the hearth, her bosom bathed in blood. The scene was 
now a terrible one ; for, although overpowered by numbers, the young men 
rushed on the soldiers, and, regardless of wounds, endeavoured to wi’cst 
their arms from them. The bayonets glanced through the blue smoke, and 
shouts of rage and defiance rose up amid frightful sercaatos of suffering and 
woe. A bayoiict-stab in the side, received 1 know not how, scut me half 
fainting into the little room, through which the Frenchman had escaped. 
The , open window being before me, I did^ot deliberate a second, but, 
mounting the table, crept through it, and fell heavily on the turf outside. 
Ill a moment after I rallied, and, staggering onwards, reached a polaio-ficltl. 
where, overcome by pain anti wcsalaiess, 1 sank into one of the furrows, 
scarcely conscious of what had occurred. 

IVeak and exhausted as I was, I could still hear the sounds of the conflict . 
that raged within the cabin. Gradually, however, they grew fainter and 
fainter, and at last subsided altogether. Yet I feared to stir; and although 
night was now falling, and the silence continued unbroken, I lay sidl, 
hoping to liear some well-known voice, or even tlic footstep of some one 
belonging to the house ; but all was (;alm, and nothing stirred. The very' 
air, too, was hushed: not a leaf moved in the thin, frosty atmosphere. 
The dread of finding the soldiers in possession of the cabin made me fearful 
of quitting my hiding-place, and 1 did not move. Some hours had passed 
over ere I gained courage enough to raise my head and look about mo. 

My first glance was directed towards the distarit high-road, where I ex- 
pected to have seen . rjoine of the party who attacked t/he cabin ; but , far 
as my eye could I’eoch; no living thing was to be seen ; my next was towards 
the cabin, whiuli, to my horror and amaxement, I soon perceived n as en- 
veloped iu^a thick, smoke, that rolled laxilyfrorn the windows and 
doorway, and even from the thatched roof. As I looked, 1 could hear 
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the crackling of timber and the sound' of wockl burning. These continued 
to increase ; and then a red, forked flame shot tlirougli one of the casements, 
and, turning upwards, caught the thatch, where, passing .rapidly across the 
entire roof, it burst into a broad sheet of fee, which died out again as 
rapidly, and left the gloomy smoke triumphant. 

Meanwhile, a roaring sound, like that of a furnace, was heard from witliin ; 
and at last, with an explosion like a ‘mortar, the roof burst open; and the 
bright blasse sprang forth ; the rafters were soon enydoped in lire, and the 
heated straw rose into the air, and floated in thin streaks of flame tlirougli 
the black sky. The door-cases and the^window^fmnes werje aU burning, and 
marked tlieir outlines against the dark walls ; and, as the thatch was con- 
sumed, the red rafters were seen like the ribs of a skdleton, but they fell in 
one by one, sending up in their destjent millions of red ^sparks into the dark 
tiir. The back wall of, the cabin had given way to the heat, and through its 
wide fissure I could se(, the interior, now one mass of undistiuguishablc 
ruin: nothing remained, save the charred and^ blackened walls. 

I sat gazing at this sad sight Hke one entranced. Sometimes it seemed 
to me as a terrible dream ; and then the truth would break upon nm with 
fearful force, and my heart felt as though it would burst far beyojid my 
bosom. ThJft^aslfeilickering flame <Med away ; the hissing sounds of the fire 
were si^^d ; and the datk walls stood out against the bleak background in 
all th^i* horrible deformity, as I rose and entered the cabin. I stood witliin 
the liilie room where I had slept the night before, and looked out into the^ 
kitchen, around whose happy hearth the merry voices were so lately heard. 
1 brought them up before me, in imagination, as they sit there. One by 
one 1 marked their places in my mind, and thought of thelkiiidness of their 
welcome to me, and the words of comfort aud encouragement tliey spoke. 
The hearth vr as now cold and black ; the pale stars looked down btdween 
the walls, and a chill moonlight flickered through the gloomy ruin. 'My 
lieart had. no room for sorrow, but another feeling found a place w ithin it — 
a savage thirst for vengeance — ^veilgeance upon those who had deisecrated i\ 
peaceful home, and brought blood and death, among its inmates ! Here was 
the very realisation before my eyes of what M'Keown had been telling me; 
here the hprriblc picture he had drawn of tyranny and outrage. In these 
humble cottagers I saw but simple-minded peasants, who had opened 
their doors to some poor unfnended outcast-^Mme who, Hke mysolf, had 
neither house nor home. I saw them offering their hospitality to him w ho 
sought it, freely and openly ,5 and at last, adventuring all they possessed in 
the world, mther than betpay him—^aad thdet reward was this ! Oh, how my 
heart revolted at such oppression ! how my spirit fired at such indignity ! 
I thought a life passed in opposition to such tyranny were too short a ven- 
geance, and I knelt me down beside that blackeiiod hearth, and swore myself 
its enemy to the death.. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MT SPUCATION. 

As I thought over the various iucrdents the last few days of my life had 
presented, I began to wonder with myself whether the world always went 
on thus ; and if the same scenfis of miseiy and woe I had witnessed were in 
the ordinary course of nature. The work of years seemed to me to have 
been accomplished in a few brief hours. Here, where T stood, but yester- 
day, a happy family were met together ; and now, death and misfortune had 
laid waste the spot ; and, save the cold walls, nothing marked it as a human 
habitation. What liad become of them ? Where had they gone to P Had 
they fled from the blood-stained hands of the cruel soldiery, or were they led 
away to prison ? These were the questions constantly recurring to my 
mind. And flie French officer, too — ^what of him? I felt, the deepest inte- 
rest in his fate. Poor fellow ! he looked so pale and sickly ; and yet there 
was something both bold and manly in his flashing eye and compressed lip. 
Ho was doubtless one of those Darby alluded to. What a lot was his ; and 
how little did my own sorrows seem, as I compared them with his houseless, 
friendless condition ! As my thoughts thus wandered on, a dark shadow fell 
across the gleam of moonlight that lit up the ruined cabin. 1 turned sud- 
denly, and saw the figure of a man leaning against the door-post. For a 
second or two fear was uppermost in my mind, but rallying soon, I called 
out,. “ Who’s there P” 

’Tis me, Darby M'Keown,” said a well-known voice, but in a tone of 
deepest sorrow. “ I came over to have a look at the ould walls once more.” 

You heard it all, then, Darby ?” 

Yes. They wor bringing the prisoners into Athlone as I left the town ; 
and I thought to myself you’d maybe be hiding somewhere hereabouts. Is 
the captain away — ^is he safe ?” 

The French officer — ^yes — he escaped early in iho business. I know he 
must be far otf by this time. Heaven knows which way though.” 

“ Maybe I could guess,” said Darby, quietly. '‘Well, well, it’s hard to 
know what’s best. Sometimes it would seem the #rill of God tlxat we aren’t 
to succeed ; and, if wc hadn’t right on our side, it would not be easy to bear 
up against such misfortunes as tJicse.” 

There was a silence on both sides after these words, during which I pon- 
dered them well in lUj mind. 
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“ Come, Master Tom,” said Darby, suddenly ; ’tis time we were moving. 
You’re not safe here no more nor others. Basset is looking for you every- 
where, and you’ll have to leave the neighbourhood, for a while, at least. 
Your friend, the Captain, too, is gone; his regiment marched yesterday; so 
now make up your mind what to do.” 

“ That’s easily done. Darby,” said I, attempting to seem at ease ; which- 

ever is your road shall be mine, if you let me.” 

Let you — ^yes, with a hearty welcome, too, my darling ; but the first 
thing is to get you some clothes tliat won’t discover on you. Here’s a hat 
I squeezed into my own that’ll jimt fit you, and I’ve a coat here that’s about 
your size — ^that’s enough for the present, and as we go along. I’ll teach you 
your part, how you are to behave, and he’ll Be no fool that’ll find you out 
after ten days or a fortnight.” 

My change of costume was soon effected, and my wound, which turned 
out to be a trifling one, looked after ; I took a farewell look at the old walls, 
and stepped after my ^companion down the borecn. 

“ If wc make baste,” said Darby, “ we’ll be beyond Shannon harbour be- 
fore day ; and then, when we’re on the canal, we’U easy get a lift in some of 
the boats going to Dublin.” 

And are you for Dublin ?” inquired I, eagerly. 

" Yes. I’m to be there on the twenty-fourth of this month, please God. 
Tliere’s a meeting of the friends of Ireland to be then, and some resolutions 
will be taken about what’s to be done. There’s bad work going on in the 
Parliament.” 

" Indeed, Darby ! what is it ?” 

“ Oh ! you couldir’t understand it well : but it’s just as if wc wam’t to 
have anything to say to governing ourselves, only be made slaves of, and 
sent abroad to fight for the English, tllfc always hate us and abuse us.” 

“ And are we going to bear with tliis ?” cried I, passionately. 

‘*Ko,” said Darby, laying his hand on my shoulder — ‘^no, not at least if 
we had twenty thousand like you, my brave boy. But you’ll hear everything 
yourself soon ; and now, let me attend to your education a bit, for we’re 
not out of the enemy’s country.” 

Darby now commenced his code of instruction to me, by which I learned 
that I was to perform a species of second to Iiim in all minstrelsy — ^not ex- 
actly on the truest principles of harmony, but merely alternating with him 
in the verses of his songs. These, whidi were entirely of his own composi- 
tion, were all to be learned, and orally, too, for Mister M'Keown was too 
jealous of his copyright ever to commit them to writing, and especially 
charged me never to repeat any lyric in the same neighbourhood. 

“ It’s not only the robbery I care for,” quoth Darby, but the var- 
mint desthroys my pocthiy completely — sometimes changing the words^in- 
juring the sentiments, and even altering the tn: . Now it’s only last 
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Tuesciay I Leerd ‘Behave politely, to the tune of ‘Look how he-sarved 
me/ ” 

Besides the musical portion of my education, there was another scarcely 
less difficult to be attended to: this was, the skilful adaptation of our 
melodies not only to the prevailing tastes of the company, but to tlicir 
political and party bearings — Darby supplying me with various hints how I 
was to discover at a moment the peculiar bias of any stranger’s politics. 

“The hoys,” said Darby, thereby meaning his own pai*ty, “does be 
always sly and careful, and begin by asking, maybe, for ‘ Do you infilinc ?’ 
or ‘Crows in the barley,’ or the like. Then they’ll say, ‘Have you anything 
new, Mister M‘Keown, from jip the counthry ?’ ‘ Something sweet, is it 
says I. ‘Ay, or sour, av ye have it,’ they’ll say. ‘Maybe ye’d like Vinegar- 
liiil, tljcn,’ says I. Arrah, you’d see tlieir faces redden up with delight, and 
I low they’ll beat' time to eveiw stroke of the tune — it’s a pleasure to play 
for them. But the ycos (meaning the yeomen) will call out mightily — 

' Piper — holloa there, piper, I say — ^rise the Boyne water, or Croppies lie 
down.’ ” 

“ And, of course, you refuse, Darby ?” 

“ Ilcfusc — refuse, is it — and get a bayonet in me ? Devil a bit, my 
dear. I’ll jilay it up with all tlm spirit I can ; and nod my head to the tune, 
and beat: the time with my iicel and toe ; imil, maybe, if I see need of it, 1 
fasten this to the end of the chanter, and that does the business entirely.” 

Here Darby took from the lining of h’$ hat a bunch of orange ribbon, 
wliose faded glorie.s showed it had done long ajid active service in the cause 
of loyalt^y. 

I confess Darby’s influence over me did not gain any accession of power 
by this honest avowal of his jmlitkal expediency ; and the bold assertion of 
a iiation\s vTongs, by which at fiw he won over my enthusiasm, seemed 
sadly at variance with tliis truckling policy. He was quick-sighted enough 
ro perceive what was passing in my mind, and at once remarked : 

“ ’Tis a hard part we’re obliged to ' play, Master Tom, but one comfort 
we have — it’s only a short time we’ll need it. You know the song ?” 

Here he broke into the popular tune of the day : 

“ ♦ And the French will come again, 

Says the Shan vau yaugh, 

And they’il hring ten thousand men, 

Says the Shan van vangh, 

And, with powder and with hall, 

For our rights well loudly call; 

Don’t yon think they’ll hear us th«x ? 

Says the Shii van vaugh.’ 

Ye must air, Master T^m ; and now, the yeos is as fond 

of ijj.as the boys, only remember to put their own words to it ; and devil a 
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harm in that same when one's not injeamest. See^y ?iow, I believe it's a 
natural pleasure for an Irishman to be humbugging somcbodj; and, faix, 
when there’s nobody by, he’d rather be taking a rise out of liimself than 
doing nothing. It’s the way that's in us, God helj) us ! Sure it’s that same 
makes us sich favourites with the ladies, and gives us a kind of native 
janius for coortin’ : 

* ’Tis the look of his eye, 

And a way he can sigh 
Makes Paddy a darlih’ wherever he goes; 

With a sugary brogue, 

Te’d hear the rogue 
Cheat the girls before their uoa|*’ 

And why not? — Dont they dike to be chated, when they’re sure to win 
afUu* all — to win a vrarm heart and a stout arm to fight for them P” 

'This species of logic 1 give as a specimen of Mister M‘Kcowu’s power of, 
if iwjt explaining away a difficulty, at least, getting out of all reach of it — 
an attribute almost as Irish as the cause it was employed to defend. 

As we journeyed along, Darby maintained a strict rcseiwe as to the event 
wliich had required his presence in Athlone, nor did he allude to the Major 
})ui passingly, observing that — 

. lie didn’t know how it happened that a Dublin magistrate should have 
como np to these parts, though, to be sure, he’s a great friend of the Eight 
llunourablc,” 

'‘ And who is he ?” Uvsked I, 

The Eight Honourable ! Don’t you know, then P Why, I didn’t 
tliink there was a child in the county couldn’t tell that. Sure, it’s Denis 
Browm himself.” 

The name seemed at once to suggest » whole flood of recollections, and 
Darby expatiated for Iiours long on. the terrible power of a man, by whoso 
hands life and death were distributed, without any aid from judge or jury — 
thus opening to me another chapter of the lawless tyranny to which he was 
dirimting my attention, and by '^ch he abready saw my mind was greatly 
influenced. 

About an hour after daybreak we arrived at a small cabin, which served 
as a iockdiouse on the canal-side. It needed not the»oold, murky sky, nor 
the ceaseless pattering of the rain, to make this place look more comfortless 
and miserable than anything I had ever beheld. Around, for miles in 
tent, the country was one unbrokesn flat, without, any trace of wood, or even 
a single thorn hedge, to relieve th6 eye. Low, marshy meadows, where tlm 
rank flaggers and reedy grass grew tall and luxuriant, with here and there 
some stray patches of tillage, were girt round by vast pl^s of bog, cut up 
into every variety of trench and pit. The qabinitself, tho^h slated and built 
of stoxie, was in bad repair, the roof broken in many olaces, and the window 
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mended with pieces of hoard, and cFcn straw. As we came close. Darby re- 
marked that there was no smoke from the chimney, and that the door was 
fastened on the outside. 

That looks bad,” said he, as he stopped short about a dozen paces from 
the hovel, and looked steadily at it ; “ they’ve taken him too.” 

« Who is it, Daihy ?” said I. “ Wliat did he do ?” 

M'Keown paid no attention to my question, but unfastening the hasj) 
which attached the door, without any padlock, entered. The fire was yet alivo 
on the hearth, and a small stool, drawn dose to it, showed where some one 
had been sitting ; there was nothing unusual in the appearance of the cabin ; 
the same humble furniture and cooking, utensils lying about, as were seen in 
any other. Darby, however, scrutinised everything most carefully, looking 
everywhere, and into everything, till, at last, reaching his hand above the 
door, he pulled out from the straw of the thatch a small piece of dirty and 
crumpled paper, which he opened with the greatest care and attention; and 
then flattening it out with his hand, began to read it over to himself, his eye 
flashing, and his check growing redder, as he pored over it. At last he 
broke silence with, 

’Tis myself never doubted ye, Tim, my boy. Look at that. Master Tom 
—but sure, you woMdn’t understand it, after all. The yeos took him up 
last night. ’Tis something about cutting the canal, and attacking the boat, 
that’s again him ; and he left that there — ^that bit of paper — ^to give the boys 
courage that he wouldn’t betray them. That’s the way the cause will 
prosper — if we’ll only stick by each other. For many a time, when they 
take a man up, they spread it about that he’s turned informer against the 
rest, and then the others gets careless, and don’t mind whether they’re taken 
or not.” 

Darby replaced the piece of paper carefully, and then, listening for a 
moment, exclaimed, 

I hear the boat coming; let’s wait for it outside.” 

Wliile he employed himself in getting his pipes into readiness, I could 
not help ruminating on the strength of loyalty to each other the poor people 
observed amid every temptation and every seduction ; how, in the midst of 
such misery as theirs, neither threats nor bribery seemed to influence them, 
was a strong testimony in favour of their truth, and to such a reasoner as 1 
was, a no less cogent argument for the goodness of the cause that elicited 
such virtues. 

As the boat came alongside, I remarked that the deck was without a 
passenger ; heaps of trunks and luggage littered it the entire way ; but the 
severity of the weather had driven overy one under cover, except the steers- 
man and the captain, who, both of them wrapped up in tMck coats of frieze, 
seeled like bugbears standing on their hiniquarters. 
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“ How are you. Darby P” shwted tbe akipper ; call out that lazy rascal 
to open the lock.” 

I don’t think he’s at home, sir,” said Darby, as innocently as though he 
knew nothing of the reason for his absence. * 

“ Not at home ! — the soonndrel, where can he be, then P Come 
youngster,” cried he, addressii^ me, “ t^e the key there, and open the 
lock.” 

Until this moment, I forgot the character which my dress and appearance 
assigned to me ; but a look from the piper recalled me at once to recollec- 
tion ; and, taking up the iron key, I proceeded^ under Darby’s instructions, 
to do what 'I was desired, while Dar% and the captain mnnsed themselves 
by wondering what had become of Tim, and speculated on the inunediate 
consequences his absence would bring down on him. 

" Are you going with us. Darby P” said the captain. 

“ Faix, I don’t know, sir,” said he, as if hesitating; “av there was any 
gentleman that liked the pipes 

" Yes, yes, come along, man,” rejoined the skipper; “is the boy with 
you ? — yery well-— come in, youngster.” 

We were soon under weigh again ; and Darby, haying' arranged his in- 
strument to his satisfaction, commenced a very spirited voluntary to an- 
nounce his arrival. In an instant the cabin-door opened, and a red-faced, 
coarse-looking fellow, in uniform, called out, 

“ Holloa, there ! is that a piper P” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Darby, without turning his face round, while, at the 
same time, he put a question, in Irish, to the skipper, who answered it with 
a single word. 

“ I say, piper, come down here 1” cried the yeoman, for such he was — 
“ come down here, and let’s have a tune !” 

“ I’m coming, sir,” cried Darby, standing up ; and holding but his hand 
to me, he called out, “ Tom, alannah, lead me down stairs.” 

I looked up in his face, and, to my amazement, perceived that he had 
turned up the white of his eyes, to represent blindness, and was groping 
with his hand, like one deprived of sight. 

As any hesitation on my part might have betrayed him at pnee, I took his 
hand, and led him along, step by step, to the cabin-door. I had barely 
time to perceive that aU the passengers were habited in uniform, when one 
of them called out, 

“We don’t want the young fellow; let him go back. Piper, sit down 
here.” 

The motion for my exclusion was passed without a negative, ^d I closed 
the door, and sat down by myself among the trunks on deck. 

Por the remainder of the day I saw nothing of Darby; the shouts of 
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laaghter and clajjpmg of tends below stairs occlisionally infonmng me 
liow successful were his efforts to amuse his company ; while I had abun- 
dant time to think over my own plans, and make some resolutions for the 
future. • 


CHAPTER VII. 


Kiarf^^jsrrREKT. 


How this long, melancholy day wore on I cannot say ; to me it was as 
gloomy in reverie as in its own dismal aspect ; the very sounds of mirth 
that issued from the cabin beneath grated harshly on my ear; and the 
merry strains of Darby’s pipes and the clear notes of his rich voice seemed 
like treachery from one, who so lately had spoken in terms of hearts 
bi'eathing emotion of his countrymen and their wrongs. While, thercforc> 
iny estimation for my companion suffered, my sorrow for the cause tha< 
demanded such sacrifices deepened at every moment, and 1 panted with 
eagerness for the moment when 1 might take my place among the bold 
defenders of my country, and openly dare our oppressors to the battle. All 
that M‘Kcown had told me of English tyranny and oppression was con- 
nected in my mind with the dreadM scene I had so lately been a witness 
to, and for the cause of which 1 looked no further than an act of simple hos- 
pitality. From this I wandered on to the thouglit of those brave allies vrho 
had deserted thoir career of continental glory to share our almost hopeless 
fortunes here ; and how 1 burned to know them, and learn from them 
something of a soldier’s ardour, 

Night had fall^, when the fitful flashing of lamps between the tall elms 
that lined the banks announced <nir approach to the capital. There is some- 
thing dreadfully depressing in the aspect of a large city to the poor, un- 
friended youth, who, without house or home, is starting upon his life’s 
journey. The stir, the movement, the onward tide of population, intent on 
pleasure or business, are things in which he tes no part. The appearance 
of wealth humiliates, while the sight of poverty affrights' him; and, while 
every one is animated by some purpose, he alone seems like a waif thrown 
on the shores of life, unclaiined, unlooked for. Thus did I feel itmong that 
busy crowd wlio now pressed to the deck, gathering together their luggage, 
and preparing for departure. Some home awaited each of these — some 
hearth, sonic happy face^sf to greet thdr oompig; but I had none of tliese. 
This was a sorrowful thv>%ht ; and as I brooded over it, my head sank upon 
my knees, and I saw nothiag of what was going forward about me. 
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“Tc«n,” idbispafed a tow voice ia my car — ‘^Master Tom, dcai^t delay, 
my dear ; lei as slip out here. The soldiers want me to go with them to 
their billets, and 1 have promised; but I don’t mean to do it,” 

1 looked up. It was Darby, buttoaed up iu his coat, his pipes unfastened 
for the convenience of carriage. 

Slip out after me at the lock here. It’s so dark, we’ll never be seen.” 

Keeping my eye on him, I elbowed my way through the ‘Crowded deck, 
and sprang out just as the boat began her forward movement, 

“ Here we are, all safe,” said Darby, patting me on the shoulder ; and 
now that I’ve time to ask you, did you get your dinner, my child ?” 

“ Oh, yes the captain brought me something to eat.” 

Come, that’s right, anyhow. Glory be to God ! I ate heartily of some 
bacon and greens ; though the blackguards — bad luck to them for the same 
— made me eat an orange-lily vd^ole, afraid the ^ens^ as they said, might 
injijurc me.” 

I wonder, Darby,” said I, "Mhat you haven’t more firmness than to 
change this way at every momeut.” 

“ Firmness, is it ? Faith, it’s firm enough I’d be, and stiff too, if I didn’t. 
Sure it’s the only way now nt all. Wait, my honey, till tlic time comes 
roiuid for ourselves, and, faith, you’ll never accuse me of coorting their 
favour : but now% at tliis momeut, you perceive, we must do it to learn 
their plans. What do you Ihink 1 got to-night? I learned all the signs 
the yeos have when they’re drinking together, and what they say at each 
sign. Tlicr('’s a way they have of gripping the two little fingers togethei* 
that I’ll not forget soon.” . 

For some time we walked on at a rapid pace, without exchanging more 
than an occasional word. At last we entered a narrow, ill light(*d street, 
whicii'led from the canal harbour to one of the larger and wider thorough- 
fares. 

I almost forget the way here,” said Darby, stopping, and looking about 
him. At las|, nnabic to solve the difficulty, he leaned over the half-door of 
a shop, and called out to a man within, ‘^Gan you tell where is Kevin- 
street ?” ^ " 

“ No. 39 ?” said the man, after looking at him steadily for a moment . 

Darby stroked down one side of his face with his hand slowly, a gesture 
immediately imitated by the other man. 

What do you know ?” said Darby. 

I know.* XJ.,’ ” replied the man. 

** And what more ?” 

** I know * N.* ” 

“That ’ill do,” said Darby, shoeing hands with him cordially. **Now, 
tell me the way, for I have no time to spare.” 
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" Begorra ! you’re in as great haste as if ye were Darby the Blast him- 
self. Ye’ll come in and take a glass ?” 

Darby only laughed ; and again excusing himself, he asked the way, 
which having learned, he wished his newly-made friend good-night, and we 
proceeded. 

They know you well hereabouts, by name, at least,” said I, when we 
had walked on a little. 

^‘That they do,” said Darby, proudly. “From Wexford to Belfast 
there’s few doesn’t know me ; and they’ll know more of me, av I’m right, 
before I die.” 

This he spoke with more of determination than I ever heard him use 
previously. 

‘'Here’s the street, now. There’s the lamp — that one with the two 
burners there. Faix, we’ve made good track since morning, anyhow.” 

As he spoke wc entered a narrow passage, through which the street-lamp 
threw a dubious half-light. This conducted us to a small paved court, 
crossing which we arrived at the door of a largo house. Darby knocked 
in a peculiar manner, and the door was speedily opened by a man, who 
whispered something, to which M'Keown made answer in the same low 
tone. 

“ I’m glad to see you again,” said the man, louder, as he made way for 
him to pass. 

I pushed forward to follow, when suddenly a strong arm was stretched 
across my breast, and a gruff voice asked, 

« Who are you P” 

Darby stepped back, and said something in his ear ; the other replied, 
sturdily, in the negative. And although Darby, as it appeared, xised every 
power of persuasion ho possessed, the man was inexorable. At last,iwhcn 
the temper of both appeared nearly giving way. Darby turned to me, and 
said, 

“ Wait for me a moment, Tom, where you arc, and I’ll corog for you,” 

So saying, he disappeared, and the door closed at the same time, leaving 
me in darkness on the outside. , My patience was not severely taxed — ere 
live minutes the door opened, and Darby,* followed by another person, 
appeared. 

Mr. Burke,” said this latter, with the tone of voice that at once bespoke 
a gentleman, “ I am proud to know you.” He grasped my hand warmly as 
he spokC; and shook it affectionately. ‘^I esteem it an honour to be your 
sponsor here. Can you find your way after me? This place is never 
lighted ; but I trust you’ll know it better ere long.” 

Muttering some words of acknowledgment, 1 followed my unseen ac- 
quaintance along the dark corridor. 

“There’s a step here,” cried he, “and now mind the stairs.” 
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A long and winding flight conducted us to a landing, where a candle was 
burning in a tin sconce. Here my conductor turned round. 

'‘Your Christian name is Thomas, I believe,"’ said he; at the same 
moment, as the light fell on me, he started suddenly back, with an air of 

mingled astonishment and chagrin. “ Wljy, M'Keown, you told me 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a whisper. 

“It’s a disguise I made him wear,” said Darby; “he’d no cliancc of 
escaping the country without it.” 

‘‘ I’m not speaking of that,” retorted the other, angrily. “ It is his age, 
I mean — he’s only a boy. How old are you, sir P” continued he, addressing 
me, but with far less courtesy than before. 

“ Old enough to live for my coiintry, or die for it either, if need be,” said 
I, haughtily. 

“Bravo, my darling,” ‘'tried the piper, slapping me on the shoulder with 
enthusiasm. 

“ That’s not exactly my question,” ‘ said the stranger, smiling good- 
naturedly ; “ I want to know your age.” 

“ I was fourteen in August,” said I. 

“ I had rather you could say twenty,” responded he, thoughtfully. “ This 
i^ a sad mistake of yours, Darby. What dependence can be placed .on a 
child like this ? He’s only a child, after all.” 

“ He’s a child I’ll go bail for with my head,” said Darby. 

“ Your head has fully as much on it as it is fit to carry,” said the other, 
in a tone of rebuke. “ Have you told him anything of the object and inten- 
tions of this society ? But of course you have revealed everything. Well, 
I’ll not be a party to this business. Young gentleman,” continued he, in a 
voice of earnest and impressive accent, “ all I know of you is the few parti- 
culars this man has stated rcspectiug your unfriended position, and the 
cruelty to which you fear to expose yourself in trusting to the guardianship 
of Mr. Basset, If these reasons have induced you, from recklessness and 
indifference; to risk your life, by association with men who arc actuated by 
high and noble principles, then, I say, you shall not enter here. If, however 
aware of the object and intentions of our union, you are desirous to aid us, 
young though you be, I shall not refuse you.” 

“Thai’s it,” interrupted Darby, “if you feel in your heart a friend to 
your country ” 

“ Silence !” said the other, harshly ; “let him decide for himself.” 

“I neilher know your intentions, nor even guess at them,” said T, 
frankly. “ My destitution, and the poor prospect before me, make me, as 
you suppose, indifferent to what I embark in, provided that it be not dis- 
honourable. It is not danger will deter me, that*.-, all I can premise you.” 

“I sec,” said the stranger, “this is but another of your pranks, Mr. 
M‘Keown. The young gentleman was to be kidna^i^^ed jiraongst us. One 
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thing,” said he, turning to me, 1 feci assured of, that anytfiing you have 
witnessed here is safe within your keeping,^ and now we’ll not press the 
matter further ; in a few days you can heai*, and make up your mind on all 
tlicse things, and, as you are not otherwise provided, let us make you oiu 
guest in the mean while.” 

Without giving me time to reply, he led me down stairs again, and, 
unlocking a door on the second door, passed through several rooms, until 
he reached one comfortably fitted up like a study. . 

** You must be satisfied with a sofa here for to-night, but to-morrow I 
will, make you more comfortable.” 

I threw my eyes over the well-filled book-shelf with delight, and was pre- 
paring to thank liim for all his kindness to me, when he added, 

"" I must leave you now, but we’ll meet to-morrow ; so good night. Come 
along, M^Keown, we shall want you presently.” 

I would gladly have detained Darby to interrogate him about my new 
almde and its inhabitants, but he was obliged to obey, and I heard the door 
locked, as they clbsed it, on the outside ; and shortly after the sounds of 
their feet died away, and I was left in silence. 

Determined to con over, and, if possible, explain to myself the mystery of 
my position, I drew my sofa towards the fire and sat down, but fatigue, 
stronger than all my curiosity, had the mastery, and I was soon sound 
asleep. 


CHAPTEE Vin. 

HO. 39 , AHD ITS FEKQinprrBBS. 

When my eyes opened the following morning, it was quite pardonable in 
me if I believed I was still dreaming. The room, which I had scarcely time 
to look at the previous evening, now appeared handsomely, almost ricldy 
furnished. Books in handsome bindings covered the shelves, prints in 
gilded frames occupied the walls, and a large mirror filled the space above 
the chimney. Various little articles of taste, in bronze and marble, were 
scattered about, and a silver ^ca equipage, of antique pattern, graced a 
^all table near the fire. A pair of splendidly mounted pistols Inuig at one 
side of the cldmney glass, and a goi^ously gilt sabre occupied the other. 

While I took a pa+i^nt survey of all these, and was deliberately examining 
myself as to how and when 1 had first made their acquaintance, a voice from 
an adjoining room, the door of which lay open, exciaiined. 
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^^Sacmti/ quel mauvais temps and then broke out into a little French 
air, to which, after a minute, the singer appeared to move, in a kind of 
dancing measure. Oui, c^est qa /” exclaimed he, in rapture, as he whirled 
round in a pirouette, overturning a dressing-tabkj and its contents wuth a 
tremendous crash upon the door. 

I started up, and, without thinking of what I was doing, rushed in. 

i hon jouT^^ said he, gaDy, stretching out two fingers of a liand 
almost concealed beneath a mass of rings ; and then suddenly changing to 
English, which he spoke perfectly, saving with a foreign accent, ‘‘How did 
you sleep P I suppose the tintamarre awoke you.” 

I hastened to apologise for my intrusion, which he stopped at once by 
asking if I had passed a comfortable night, and had a great appetite for 
breakfast. 

Assuring him of both facts, I retreated into the sitting-room, where lie 
followed me, laughing heartily at his mishap, which he confessed he had not 
patience to remedy. ‘‘ And wbat^s worse,” added he, “ I have no servant. 
But here*s some tea and coffee — ^let us chat while we eat.” 

I drew over my chair at his invitation, and found myself, before half an 
hour went by, acted on by that strange magnetism which cert ain indi\iduals 
possess, to detail to my new friend the principal events of my simple story, 
•down to ihe very moment in which we sat opp<>site to each other. He lis- 
tened to me with the greatest attention, occasionally interposing a question, 
or asking an explanation of something which he did not perfectly compre- 
hend ; and when I concluded, he paused for some minutes, and then, with a 
slight la ugh, said ! 

“ You don’t know how you disappointed the people here. Your travelling 
companion had given them to understand that you were some other Burke, 
whose alliance they have been long desiring. In fact, they were certain of 
it ; but,” said he, starting up hastily, “it is far better as it is. I suspect, 
my young friend, the way in which you have been entrapped. Don’t fear ; 
we arc perfectly safe here. I know all the hackneyed declamations about 
wrongs and slavery that are in vogue, and I know, too, how timidly they 
shrink from every enterprise by which their cause might be honoiiraldy, 
boldly asserted. I am myself another victim to the assumed patriotism of 
this party. I came over here two years since to take a command. A coni- 
mand — but in what an army ! , An undisciplined rabble, without arms, wilk- 
out officers, witlmut even clothes — ^their only, notion of warfare a midniglit 
murder, or a reckless and indiscriminate slaughter. The result could not 
be doubtful — utter defeat and discomfiture. Mj countrymen, disgusted at 
the scenes they witnessed, and ashamed of such cofrfrSrie^ accepted Ihe 
amnesty, and returned to France. I 

Here he hesitated, and blushed slightly ; after which he resumed : 

“I yielded to a credulity for which there was . ^^her reason nor excuse. 
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I remained. Promises were made me, oaths were sworn, statements were 
produced to show how complete the organisation of the insurgents really 
was, and to what purpose it might be turned. I drew up a plan of a cam- 
paign, corresponded wiili the dilTerent leaders, encouraged the wavering, 
restrained the headstrong, confirmed the hesitating, and, in fact, for four- 
teen months held them together, not only against their opponents, but 
their own more dangerous disunion ; and the end is — what think you ? I 
only learned it yesterday, on my return from ap ejccursion in the west, 
which nearly cost me my life. I was concealed in a cabin in woman’s 
clothes ’’ 

“ At Malone’s, in the Glen ?” 

“ Yes ; how did you know that ?” 

“ I Avas there. 1 saw you captured, and witnessed your escape.” 

Diant re ! How near it was !” ^ 

He paused for a second, and I took the opportunity to recount to liim 
llie dreadful issue of the scene, with the burning of the cabin. He grew 
sickly pale as I related the circumstance : then flushing as quickly, he ex- 
claimed, 

“We must look to this ; these people must be taken care of. I’ll speak 
to Dalton — ^yoii know him ?” 

No ; I know not one here.” 

** It was he who met you last night ; he is a noble fellow. But stay, 
there’s a knock at the door.” 

He approached the fireplace, and, taking down the pistols which hung be- 
side it, w'alked slowly towards the door. 

“ ’Tis Darby, sir — Darby the Blast, coming to speak a word to Mister 
Burke,” said a voice from without. 

The door was oj)ened fit once, and Darby entered. Making a deep 
revereifce to the French ofiiccr, in whose prestmcc he seemed by no means 
at his ease. Darby dropped his voice to its most humble cadence, and said. 
Might I be so boiild as to have a word with ye. Master Tom ?” 

There was something in the way tlus request was made that seemed to 
imply a desire for secrecy— so, at least, the Frenchman understood it — and 
turning hastily round, he said, 

“Yes, to be sure; I’ll go into my dressing-room; there is nothing to 
prevent your spefiking here.” 

No sooner was the door closed, than Darby drew a chair close to me, 
and, bending down his head, whispered, 

“ Don’t trust him — ^not from here to that window ; they’re going to do 
it without him — Mahony told me so himself : but my name was not drawn, 
and I’m to be of to Kildare this evening. There’s a meeting of the boys 
at the Curragh, and I you to come with me.” 

The state of doubt ana uncertainty which had harassed my mind for the 
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last twenty-fours was no longer tolerable; so I boldly asked M*Keowii for 
an explanation as to the people in whose house I was, their objects and 
plans, and how far I was myself involved in their designs. 

In fewer words than I could convey it. Darby informed me that ihe 
house was the meeting-place of the United Irishmen, who still cherished 
the hope of reviving the scenes of ’98 ; that, conscions the failure before 
was attributable to their having taken the field as an army when they 
shotife have merely contented themselves with secret and indirect attacks, 
they had resolved to adopt a different tactique. It was, in fact, determined 
that every political opponent to their party should be marked — himsc'-lf, his 
family, and his property ; that no opportunity was to be l 4 )st of injuring 
him or his, and, if need be, of taking away liis life ; that various measures 
were to be propounded to Parliament by their friends, to the maintenance 
of which threats were to be freely used to ihe Govcnimcnt members ; and, 
with respect to the great measure of the day — ihe Union— it was decided 
tliat on the night of the division a certain number of people should occupy 
ihe gallery above the ministerial benches, armed with 4iand-grenades and 
other destructive missiles ; thai/, on a signal given, these were to be thrown 
amongst them, scattering death and ruin on all sides. 

“ It will be seen, then,” said Darby, with a fiendish grin, how the 
enemies of Ireland pay for their hatred of her. Maybe they’ll vote away 
their country after that !” 

Whether it was the tone, the look, or the words tliat suddenly aw^okc me 
from my dreamy infatuation, I know not ; but coming so soon after th('. 
Frenchman’s detail of the barbarism of the party, a thorough disgust seized 
me, and the atrocity of this wholesale murder lost nothing of its blackness 
from being linked with the cause of liberty. 

With ready quickness Darby saw what my impression was, and hastily 
remarked, 

“ We’ll be all away out oT this. Master Tom, you know, before that. 
Wc’ll be up in Kildare, w^bere we’ll see the boys exercising and marching; 
that’s what ’ill do your heart good to look at. But, before we go, you’ll 
have to take the oath ; for I’m answerable for you all this time with my own 
head : not that I care for that same, but others might mistrust ye.” 

V Holloa !” cried the Frenchman, from within, I hope you have finished 
your conference there ; for you seem to forget there’s no fire in this room.” 

Yes, sir; and I beg a thousand pardons,” said Darby, servilely : “and 
Master Tom only wants to bid you good-by before lie goes.” 

“ Goes \ goes where P Are you so soon tired of me ?” said he> in an accent 
of most winning sweetness. 

“ He’s .obliged to be at the Currish, at the meeting there,” said Darby, 
answering for me, 

“ What meeting ? I never heard of it.” 
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“ It’s a review, sir, of the throops, that’s to be by moonlight.” 

“ A review 1” said the Frenohinau, with a scornful laugh. And do you 
call tliis midnight assembly of marauding savages a review ?” 

Darby’s face grew dark with rage, and for a second 1 thought he would 
have sprung on his assailant, but with a fawning, shrewd smile he lisped out. 

It’s wliat they call it, Captain ; sure the poor boys knows no better.” 

“ And arc you going to review said the Frenclmian, with an ironical 
pronunciation of the word. 

I scarce know where to go, or what to do,” said I, in a tone of despair- 
ing sadness ; any certainty would be preferable to the doubts that harass 
me.” 

Stay with me,” said the Frenchman, interrupting me, and laying his 
hand on my shoulder; “we shall be companions to each other : your friend 
here knows I can teach you many tilings that may be useful to you here- 
after, and perhaps, with all humility I may say, your stay will be as profit- 
able as at the camp yonder.” 

“ 1 should not like to desert one who has been so kind to me as Darby, 
and if he wishes 

Before I could finish my sentence, the door was opened by a key from 
without, and Dalton, as he w^as caUed, stood amongst us. 

“ Wliat, Darby 1” said he, in a voice of something Like emotion, “ not 
gone yet ! you know I forbid you coming up here ; i suspected what you 
would be at. Come, lose no more time, we’ll take care of Mr. Burke for 
you.” 

Darby hung Ms head sorrowfully and left the room without speaking, fol- 
lowed by Dalton, whose voice I heard iu a tone of anger, as he descended 
the stairs. 

There was a certain openness, an easy air of careless freedom in the 
young Frenchman, wMoh made ma feel at .home in his company almost the 
very moment of our acquaintance ; and when he asked some questions about 
myself and my family, I hesitated not to tell Mm my entire history, with 
the causes wMch had first brought me into Darby’s society, and led me to 
imbibe his doctrines and opinions. He paused when I finished, and, after 
reflecting for some minutes, he looked me gravely in the face^ and said, 

“ But you are aware of the place you arc now in ?” 

“ No,” sal 1 1 ; “ further than the fact of my having enjoyed a capital 
night’s rest and eaten an excellent breakfast, I know nothing about it.” 

A hearty burst of laughter Jrom my companion followed this very candid 
acknowlcdginmit on my part. * • 

“ Thiiu, may I ask, what are your intentions for th# future ? — ^have you 
any?” , 

“ At least one L ^Hdred,” said T, smiling ; “ but every one of them has 
about as many objections against it. 1 should like much, for instance, to be 
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a soldier — ^not in the English service though. I should like to belong to an 
army, where neither birth nor fortune cjm make nor mar a man’s carc'.er. I 
sliould like, too, to be engaged in some great war of hberty, where with each 
victory we gained the voices of a liberated people would fall in blessings 
upon us ; and then I should like to raise myself to high command by some 
great achievement.” 

“ And then,” said the Frenchman, interrupting, to come hack to Ire- 
land, and (3ut off the head of this terrible Monsieur Basset. N'esf-ce pas, 
Tom ?” 

I could not help joining in his laugh against myself, although in good 
truth J had felt better pleased if he had taken up my enthusiasm in a different, 
mood. 

So much for mere dreaming,” said I, with half a sigh, as our laughter 
subsided. 

^ Not so,” said he, quickly — not so ; all you said is far more attainable 
than you suspect.- I liavc been in such a service myself — I won my ‘ grade’ 
as officer at the point of my sword, when scarcely your age ; and before I 
was fifteen received tliis.” 

He took down the sword that hung over the chimney as he said these words, 
and drawing it from the scabbard, pointed to the inscription which, in letters 
of f];old, adorned the blade — *‘ B.ivoli,” Arcole them turning the reverse, 
1 read — “ Au Lieutenant Charles Gustave de Meudon, 3me Cuirassiers.” 

This, tlien, is your name ?” said I, repeating it lialf aloud. 

Yes,” replied he, as he drew himself up, and seemed struggling to re- 
press a feeling of pride that sent the blood rushing to his cheek and brow. 

‘‘ How I should like to be you,” was the wish that burst from me at that 
moment, and which I could not help uttering in words. 

nonP* said the Frenchman, sorrowfully, and turning away to 
(ionceal his agitation. ** I have broken with fortune many a day since.” 

The tone of bitter disappointment in which these words were spoken left 
no room for reply, and we were both silent. 

Charles — for so I must now call him to my reader, as he compelled me 
to do so with himself — Charles was the first to speak. 

Not many months ago my thoughts were very like your own; but since 
then Jiow many disappointments — how many reverses !” 

He walked hurriedly up and down the room as he -said this ; then, 
stopping suddenly before me, laid his hand on my shoulder, and, with a 
voice of impressive earnestness, said : <• 

" Be adnsed by me — join not with these people ; do not embark with 
them in their entcrpHse. Their enterprise repeated he, scornfully ; ‘‘they 
have none. The only men of action here are they v»nth wliom no man of 
honour, no soldier coiild associate — ^their only daring some deed of rapine 
and murder. No, liberty is not to be achieved by . ^h hands as these; 
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and the otheiv- the men of pohtioal wisdom, who prate about reform and 
the people’s rights, who would gladly see such as me adventure in the cause 
they do not dare themselves to advocate—they are all fajse alike. Give 
me,” cried he, with energy, and stamping his foot upon the ground, give 
me a demi-brigade of ours, some squadrons of Milhaud’s cavalry, and ‘ Ms 
douches afeu^ to open the way before us. But why do I speak of this? 
Some midnight burning, some savage murder, some cowardly attack on un- 
armed and defenceless people — these are our campaigns here ; and shall I 
stain this blade in such a conflict ?” 

"But you will go back to Erance?” said I, endeavouring to say some- 
thing that might rally him from his gloom. 

“Never,” replied he, firmly — “never; I alone, of all my countrymen, 
maintained, that to leave the people here at sucli a crisis was unfair and un- 
manly. I alone believed in the representations that were made of extended 
organisation, of high hopes, and ardent expectations. I accepted the com- 
mand of their army — ^their army ! what a mockery ! When ollicrs accepted 
the amnesty, I refused, and lived in concealment, my life hanging upon the 
chance of being captured ; for fourteen months I have wandered from county 
to county, endeavouring to rally the spirit I had been taught to think only 
needed restraint to hold back its impetuous daring. I have spent money 
largely, for it was largely placed at my disposal ; I have distributed places 
and promises ; I have accepted every post where danger offered ; and in 
return, I hoped that the hour was approaching when wc should test the 
courage of our enemies by such an outbreak as would astonish Europe — and 
what think you has all ended in ? But my cheek burns at the very thought 
— an intended attack on the Government Members of Parliament — an act 
of base assassination—a cowardly murder; and for what, too? to prevent 
a pplitical union with England ! Have they forgotten that our cause was 
total rupture ! mde|jendence ! open enmity with England ! But, c’cstfini:, 
1 have given them my last resolve. Yesterday evening I told the delegates 
the only chance that, in my opinion, existed of their successfully asserting 
their own independence. I gave them the letters of Erench officers, high 
in command and station, concurring with my own views ; and I have pledged 
mysell* to wait one month longer, if they deem my plans worthy of accept- 
ance, to consider all the details, and arrange the mode of proceeding. If 
they refuse, then I leave Ireland for ever within a week. In America, the 
"cause I glory in is stiH triumphant ; and there, no prestige of failure shall 
fo^ow me to damp my own efforts, nor discourage the high hopes of such 
as trust me. But you, my poor hoy — ^and how have I forgotten you in all 
tito sad history— I will ndf'sufter you to be misled b|fefalse representations 
and fiattering offers. It may be the only consolation I shall carry with me 
from this land of aJVchy and misfortune — but even that is something — if I 
rescue one untried and uncorrupted heart from the misery of such associates. 
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You shall be a soldier — be my compamon here while I stay ; TU arrange 
everything for your comfort ; we’U read and talk together; and I will en- 
deavour to repay the debt I owe to France, by sending back there one 
better than myself to guard her eagles.” 

The tears ran fast down my cheek as I heard these words, but not one 
is^yllable could I utter. 

‘‘ You do not like my plan; well 

Before he could conclude, I seized his* hand with rapture within both of 
mine, and pressed it to my lips. 

It is a bargain, then,” said he, gaily ; and now let us lose no more 
time ; let us remove this breakfast-table, and begin at once.” 

Another table was soon drawn over to the fire, upon which a mass of 
books, maps, and plates were heaped by my companion, who seemed to act 
in the whole affair with all Ihc delight of a schoolboy in some exploit of 
amusement. 

“ You are aware, Tom, that this place is a prison to me, and, tlicrefore, I 
urn not altogether disinterested in this proposal. You, however, can go out 
when you please ; but until you understand the precautions necessary to 
prevent you from being traced here, it is better not to venture into the city.” 

I have no wish whatever to leave this,” said I, quickly, while I ranged 
u\> tyc with delight over the pile of books before me, and thought of all 
the pleasure I was to draw from their perusal. 

" You must tell me so three weeks hdlce, if you wish to flatter me,” re-r 
plied Charles, as he drew over his chair, and pointed with his hand to 
another. 

It needed not the pleasing and attractive power of my teacher to make 
my study the most captivating of all amusements. Military science, even 
in its gravest forms, had an interest for me such as no other pursuit could 
equal. In its vast range of collateral subjects, it opened an inexhaustible 
mine to stimulate industry and encourage research. The great wars of the 
world were the great episodes in history, wherein monarchs and princes 
were nothing, if not generals. With what delight, then, did I hang over 
the pages of Carnot and Jomini ; with what an anxious heart would I read 
the narrative of a siege, where, against every disadvantage of numbers and 
munitions of war, some few resisted all the attacks of the adverse forces, 
with no other protection save tliat of consummate skill. With what en- 
thusiasm did I hear of Charles XII., of Wallenstein, of the Prince Eugene ; 
and how oftentimes did I ask myself in secret, why had the world none such 
as these to boast of How ? till at last the name of Bonaparte burst from my 
companion’s lips, as,#vith a torrent of long restrained devotion, he broke 
forth into an eloquent and impassioned account of the great general of 
liis age. 

That name once heard, I could not bear to think or of any other. 
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Bow I followed him, from the siege of Tooloti, as he knelt down hfsside the 
gun which he pointed with his own hand, to the glorious battle-fields of 
Italy, and heard, irom one who listened to his shout of Smvez-moi'* on the 
bridge of Lodi, the glorious heroism of that day ! I tracked hrin across the 
pathless deserts of the East, beneath like shadow of the Pyramids, whose 
fame seems, somehow, to have revived in the history of that great man ; 
and then I listened to the stories — and how numerous were tliey — of his 
personal daring, the devotion and love men bore him, the magic infiucnc(‘ 
of liis presence, the command of his look ; the very short and broken sen- 
tences he addressed to his generals were treasured up in my mind and re- 
peafrcd over and over to myself, Charles possessed a nTiniaturc of the First 
Consul, which he assured me was strikingly like him, and for' hours long 1 
could sit and gaze upon that cold, imimpassioned brow, where greatness 
seemed to sit enthrcxned. How 1 longed to look upon the broad and mas- 
sive forehead — the deep-set, searching eye — ^tlie mouth, where sweetness and 
severity seemed temper<‘h — and that finely rounded chin, that gave his head 
so much the character of antique beauty. His imago filled every avenue of 
ray brain; his eye seemed on me in my waking moments, and I thought 1 
heard his voice in ray dream. jNever did lover dwell more rapturously on 
the memory of his mistress, than did my boyish thoughts on Bonaparte. 
What would I not have done to serv'e him ? W])at would I not have dalrcd, 
to win one word, one look of his, in praise; P All other names faded away 
before his ; the halo around him pMed every other star ; the victories 1 had 
thought of before with admiration I now only regarded os trifling successes, 
compared with the overwhelming torrent of Ms conquests. Charles saw my 
enthusiasm, and ministered to it with eager delight. Every trait in his be- 
loved leader that could stimulate admiratiou, or (!xcitc affection, he dwelt on 
with all the fondness of a Frencdimaii for his idol, till at hist the world 
seemed to my eyes but the theatre of his gicatness, and men the mere iii- 
strumeuts of that commanding intellect that ruled the destinies and disposful 
of the fortunes of 'nations. 

In this way days, and weeks, and even months rolled on, for Charles's in- 
terest in my studies had induced him to abandon his former intention of 
departure, and he now scarcely took any part in the proccedmgs of tht* 
delegates, and devoted himself almost exclusively to me- Luring the*, day- 
time we never left the house, but when night fell we used to walk forth — 
not into the city, but by some country road, often alpng the canal-side — our 
conversation on the only topic wherein we felt int^ested ; and these rambles 
still live vithiu my memoiry with all the vivid freshness of yesterday ; and 
while ray heart saddens over the influence they shedwipon my after life, I 
cannot help the irain^of pleasure with whidi, even yet, I dwell upon their 
recollection. How ^yuurded should he be who converses with a boy, forget- 
ting with what power each word is fraught, by the mere force of years ; 
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how the llatt^ of equality destroys judgment, and saps all power of dis- 
crimination, ; and, more than all, how dangerous it is to graft upon the 
tender sapling tiic ripe fruits of experience, not knowing how*, in such, tliey 
may grow to very rankness. Eew are there who caamot look bawsk to their 
cliildhood fcff the origin of opinions that have had thdr influence over all 
their latter years ; and when these have owed their birth to those we loved, 
is it wonderful that we ahoxild cling to faults which seemed hallowed by 
friendship ? 

Meanwhile, I was becoming a man, if not in years, at least in spirit and 
ambition. The pursuits natural to my age were passed over for the studies 
of more advanced .years. Military history had imparted to me a soldier's 
valour, and I could take no pleasure in anything save as it bore upon the 
one engrossing topic of my mind. 

Charles, too, seemed to fwil all his own ambition revived in mine, and 
watched with pride the progress I was making und^ his guidance. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

THE frenchman's STOBY. 

While my life slipped tlius pleasantly along, the hopes of the insurgent 
party fell daily and hourly lower ; disunion and distrust pervaded all their 
councils, jealousies and suspi{noiis grew up among their leaders. Many of 
those whose credit stood highest , in their party became informers to the 
Government, whose persevering activity increased with every emergency ; 
and finally, they who would have adventured everything but some few 
months before, grew lukewarm and indifferent. A dogged carelessness 
seemed to have succeeded to their outbreak of enthusiasm, and they looked 
on at the execution of their companions, and the wreck of their party, with 
a stupid and stolid indifference. 

For some time previous the delegates met at rare and in^gular intervals, 
and finally ceased to assemble altogether. The bolder portion of the bodj, 
disgusted with the weak and temporising views, of the others, withdrew 
first ; and the less determined formed themselves into a new society, whose 
object was merely to get up petitions and addresses unfavourable to the 
great project of the Government — a legislative union with England. 

From the turn events had taken, my companion, p ^ it may be supposed, 
took no interest in their proceedings. Affecting to lliink that all was not 
lost — while in his heart he felt bitterly the disappoini* at of his hopes-^a 
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settled melancholy, unrelieved even by those flashes of buoyancy which a 
Frenchman rarely loses in any misfortune, now grew upon him. His check 
grew paler, and his frame seemed wasting away, while his impaired strength 
and tottering step betrayed that something more than sorrow was at w^ork 
within him. Still he persevered in our course of study, and, notwithstand- 
ing all my efforts to induce liim to relax in his labours, his desire to teach 
me grew with every day. For some time, a short, hacking cough, with pain 
in his chest, had seized on him, and, although it yielded to slight remedies, 
it returned again and again. Our night walks were, therefore, obliged to be 
discontinued, and the confinement to the house preyed upon his spirits, and 
shook his nerves. Boy as I was, I could not look upon his altered face and 
attenuated figure witliout a thrilling fear at my heart lest he might be 
seriously ill. He perceived my anxiety quickly, and endeavoured, with 
many a cheering speech, to assure me that these were attacks to which he 
liad been long accustomed, and which never were either lasting or dan- 
gerous ; but the very hollow accents in which he spoke robbed these words 
of all their comfort to me. 

Tlie winter, which had been unusually long and severe, at lengtli passed 
away, and the spring, milder and more genial than is customary in our 
climate, succeeded; the sunlight came slanting down through the narrow 
court, and fell in one rich yellow patch upon our floor. Charles started, his 
dark eyes, hollow and sunk, glowed with unwonted brightness, and his 
haggard and hollow check suddenly flushed with a crimson glow. 

Mon. cher'^ said he, in a voice tremulous with emotion, “I tliink if I 
wore to leave this I might recover.” 

The very possibility of his death, until that moment, had never even 
crossed my mind, and in the misery of the thought I burst into tears. 
From that hour the impression never left my mind, and every accent of his 
low,' soft voice, cvei’y glance of his mild, dark eye, sank into my heart, as 
though T heard and saw them for the last time. There was notliing to fear 
now, so far as political causes were concerned, in our removing from oui- 
present abode, and it was arranged between us that we should leave town, 
and take up our residence in the county of Wicklow. There was a small 
cottage at the opening of Glenmalure which my companion constantly spoke 
of ; lie had passed two nights there already, and left it with many a resolve 
t# return and enjoy the delightful scenery of the neighbourhood. 

The month of April was drawing to a close, when one morning, soon after 
sunrise, we left Dublin. A heavy mist, such as often in nori^ern climates 
ushers in a day of miusual brightness, shrouded everj-^' object Rom our view 
for several miles of the way. Charles scarcely spoke ; the increased exertion 
seemed to have iittigued and exhausted him, and he lay back in the carriage, 
his handkerchief prrs^d to his mouth, and his eyes half closed. 

Wc had passed the little town of Bray, and entered upon that long road 
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wliich traverses the valley bci vvceii the t.Avo Sugar Loaves, when suddenly 
the sun burst forth; the lazy mists rolled licavily up the valley and along 
tlic irioiintaiii sides, disclosing as thc^y went patches of fertile richness, ov 
dark masses of frowning rock. Above this, again, the purple heath appearcul 
glowing, like a gorgeous amethyst, as the red sunlight ])laycd upon il, or 
s})arkled on the sliiuing granite that rose through the lux.uriant herbage. 
(lrad\ially the raviiu; grew narrower; i he’ mountains seemed like one vast 
chain, sev(‘rcd by some great coiivulsion; their nigged sides a])|>carcd to 
mark tin* very junction; trunks of «aged and mighty tnH\s Imng threaf.eiiijigly 
above the pass ; and a hollow, (uhoing sound arose, as the liorscs Irotl along 
the causeway. It v/as a S])ot of wild and gloomy grandeur, aiid as I gaz(‘d 
on il. inleiitly, suddenly T felt a hand U])on my shoulder. I iiirm^d round : it 
was Cliarl(?s\s, his ey(is rivetcid on the scene, liis lips part ed willi eagerness ; 
he spoke at Icngtli, but at fi.'st Ills voice was hoarse and low, by degrees'it 
grew fuller and richer, and at last rolled on, in all its wonted strength and 
roimdni'ss, 

‘‘ See there — look cried he, as his thin, attenuated finger jioiiitcd to the 
pass. “AV^liat a ravine to di'feiid! The column, with two pieces of artillery 
in the road; the ('avairy to form behind, whi!re you sec that, ojicu sjiaee, and 
advaue(‘ bet\vc(m llie. open tiles of the infantry ; the tirailleurs seaiterc'd 
along tliat ridg(‘ when-, the furze is tlnckest, or down there among those 
masses of roih. SitcrUli ! — what a volume of tire they’d ))our down. See 
liow tlu' blue smoke and the ring of the musjeet would mark them oui.as 
tliey dotted ihe mouniidn side, and yet were unapproachable to the enemy; 
and think thmi of tlie. rolling thunder of tlie eiglite(m.-[)ounders v'.hakiiig 
these old mountains, and tlie long, clattering crash of the platoon following 
afl or, and the dark cliakos towering above the smoke; and then the loud 
'"VivaV 1 think 1 hear it.” 

llis check became inirplc as lie spoke, his vems swollen and disi, ended ; 
his voice, lliongh loud, lost nothing of its musical cadence, and his whole, 
look betokened excitement, almost bordering on madness. Suddenly his 
clu'.st heav(‘d, a tremendous tit of coughing seized him, and he fell forward 
upon my shoulder. 1 lifted him up, mid what was my horror to perceive 
that all his vest and cravat were bathed iu florid blood, which issued from 
llis mouth. lie had burst a blood-vessel in his wild transport of enthusiasm, 
and now lay pale, cold, and senseless in my arms. 

It was a long time before w'e could proceed with our journey, for, 
although fortunately tjic bleeding did not continue, fainting followed faint- 
ing for hours after. At length we were enabled to set out again, but only 
at a wjilking pace. For the remainder of the day his head rested on my 
shoulder, and his cold hand in mine, as wc slowly traversed the long, weary 
miles towards Glenmalure. 

The night was fallbig as we arrived at our journey’s Here, however, 

VOL. I. !• 
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every kindness and atleiitioii awaited us ; and I soon had the ba.p])iness of 
sccai'.g rny poor friend in Ids bed, and sleeping with all the ease and trampul- 
liiy oi’a cJiilcL 

Iroin that hour evi^ry other tliought Avas luergetl in my i'ears for liim. 1 
watciiod, with an agonising iufciisitv, evnj duingo of his malady. 1 scan- 
ned, with an aehing hear!, cvxtj sjin)5/om day hy day. How many tiiacjs 
has ihc false Idoom of hectic shed lia})piiK‘Ss over me. How oficn, in my 
secret walks, have L offered up my prayer of Ili:mk fulness, as the deceitful 
glow of fever coloured his wan clii'ck, and lent a more than natural hrii- 
liane y to his sunk and 111 my eye. The world to me was all nothuig, save as 
it inllueiiccd liim. Every cloud tliat moved ahovi', each breeze that rustled, 
I lliougfit of for him; and A\hcn 1 slepf his image was still before im’, and 
his voice secuKjd to eail me oftentimes in th(‘ sihmee (;f the night, and when 
I ’awoke and saw Jiim .sleeping, I knew not wliieh was the reality. 

liis delulity increased ra])idly ; and although the mild air of summer, tiiul 
the shelter of the deC]) valley seemed to liave relieviid his cough, his weak- 
iies.i grew daily more and more. His character, too, sctmitul to have under- 
gon(' a change ns great and as striking as that in his health. The higli and 
ehivalrous ambition^ fhe soldier-likc iau'oism, the ardent spirit of jiairiotism ^ 
lhal at. first marked him, had gi\<‘u way to a low and tender melaueholy-- 
an almost womanisli teiiderne.ss — that madi' him love to liaxe the little 
children of the cabin near him, to hear I heir inuueeul prattle, am! wafeh 
their infant gambols. lie (alked, loo, of home, of the old cliatean in 
rrov(ai(*e, Aihen^ he was born, :ind de.scidbed to me its antiquated terraces 
and ({uaiiif, old-fashioned alleys, wlicrc as a boy he wandered with his 
sister. 

“ l\(vvre Marie said he, as a deep biusli covered hi.^ ])a](' eluH'k, '^how 
have 1 deserted you!” The thought ^ceme(i full of anguisli for him, aiulhu* 
ih() reniaindtT of the day he scarcely S])oke. 

Some dnys after liis hr-st mention of his sister, we were sitting together 
in front of tlio ca])in, enjoying tlie shade of a largo elu^snut tree, whieli 
already had jnit forth its early leaves, and tempered, if it. did not exclud(\ 
the rays of the sun. 

“ You heard me speak of my sister,” siiid lie, in a low and broken voire. 

“ She. is all that I have on eaHh near tome. YVe were bronglit np tngettier 
as cliildreii; learned the same ])lays ; had the same ma.'^lers; s]>eut not one 
hour in the long day asunder, and at night we pressed each t>llier’s liands, 
as we- sunk to sleep. She was to me all that 1 ever drci^ied of giriish 
loveliness, of woman’s luippicsi nature ; and 1 was licr ideal of boyish 
daring, f>f youthful boldness, and nmuly enttTprise. YVe loved each other — 
like those wlio hdt 1 ! ey liad no need of other aifcction, sjivc such as sj)rang 
from onr cradles, and tracked us on through life. Hers was a heart that, 
acenicd made for all that human nature can taste of happiness ; her eye, her 
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lip, bJoorniii" clieck knf?w no other expression than a smile ; her very 
step was buo,yai)cy; her laugh rang throiigli your heart as joy-hells iill i he 
air ; and yct> ! and yet ! I brought that lieart to sorrow, and that cheek £ 
made ))ale, and liollow, and sunken as yon see my own. My eairscd am- 
bition, that rested not contcVit with my own ])atJi in lilb, threw its baleful 
sluidow across hers. The story is a short one, and 1 may tell it t«> you. 

‘‘ When 1 loft Provcnec', to join the army of the south, .1 was obligt^d to 
It'a^'c Marie under the can*- of an old and distant relative, who resided some 
two leagues from us ou the Loire. The chevalier was a widower, witli one 
son alxjut my own age, of whom 1 knew nothing, save that he had never 
iel't his father’s house-had been educated eomplct(dy at home — and had 
obtained tlic reputation of being a sombre, rtdin;d book-worm, who nwoidct) 
the. world, and ]>refern‘d the lonely solitude of a proviueial chateau to the 
gay dissi])at,ious of Paris. 

‘^My only fear in laitriistiug my poor sister in snob hmids was the dire 
stupidity of t lie ])ut as I bid her gooil-by, I said, laughingly, ^Preut'Z 

Mt(n(\ doidt fall in love wdth Claude do Lauzaii.’ 

‘ J^)or Claude!’ said slie, bursting into a lit of laughter; ‘w'hat a sad 
alfair that would be for him 1’ So saying, w’c ]m,rtcd. 

“ r. made, the eamjiaign of Italy, where, as J iiave perhaps to(.» often told 
yoit, I leal some, opportunities of distinguishing myself, and was promoted 
lo a stjUiidroij on tlic li<‘id of Arcolc. Great as my Ixiyisli cxtiltatioii was at 
my success, L believt' Its higliesi pleasure arose from the anticipation of 
Marie's delight when site rt‘eejv<‘d my letter with the nfwvs. I wrote to tier 
iu'url\ every woM'k, and lieard from her as fre(|uent.lY ; at the time I ilid not 
mark, as I liave since done, the altered tone of her letters to me. ilou 
gradiiali v die high, fimbitious daring that animated her early aUvSwers fiecame 
tallied down into lialf ngre I fid fears of a soldier’s career; lier sorrow's foi- 

lho,'-< V hor>e eoiifjuercd countries were laid ’svasle by lire and sword; her 

iuijiiied ci'usure of a wair, whose injustice she more than hinted a( ; and 
iai^tls, her avowed prcfenmec for those jscacefid paths in life that were de- 
voted to tlic liappiness of one’s fellows, and tlic w’orshJp of Him who de- 
scrvctl all our aifection. 1 did not mark, ] say, this ehangt.-; the bustle of 
tlie camp, the din of arms, the crash of mounted s(|uadrons, arc poor aids t/o 
retlection; and I thought of Marie but us 1 left, her. 

“It was after a few mouths of absence I returned to Provence, the 
ennx (Thotitieur on my bosom, the sabre I won at Lodi by my side. I 

rushed into t^e room Imrsting with impatience to clasp my sister in my 

arms, and burning lo tell her all my deeds and all my dangers ; slic met me 
'«'ith her old aflection, but how altered in its form ! her gay and girlish 
iigiitiiess, the very soul of buoyant ])lcasurc, w'as goiu' ; and in its jdace a 
mild, sad smile phiyed upon her lip, and a deep, thoughtful look was in her 
dark brown eye. She looked not less beautiful ; no, fai l jm it, Jier ioveli- 

f2 
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ness was increased tenfold; but the disappointment smote heavily on my 
heart. I looked about me like one seeking for some explanation, and there 
stood Claude — pale, still, and motionless before me; the very look she 
wore reflected in his calm features, her very smile was on his lips, in an 
instant the whole truth flashed across me ; 'she loved him. There arc 
thoughts which rend us, as lightning does the rock, opening new surfaces 
that Jay hid since tlie (h'cation, and teai-ing our fast-knit sympathies asundcir 
like the rent granite — mine was such. Fi*om tliat hour 1 liatcd him ; tJie 
very virtues tliat had, under happier circumstances, made us like brotlie.rs, 
but added fuel to the flame. My rival, he had robbed me of my sister — I k^ 
liad left me without that one great prize I owned on eartli ; and all that I 
liad dared and won seemed poor, and barren, and worthless, since she no 
longer viilued it. 

“ That vtjry night I wrote a lette.r to the First Consul ; I knew the ardent 
ilcsirc he, possessed to attach to Josephine’s suite such members of tlie old 
aristocracy as could be induced to join it. He had more than once hinted 
to me that the fame of my sisler’s beaufy had reached the Tuilerics; that 
•with such pretensions as hers, the seclusion of a chateau in Provence was 
ill-suited to her. I staied at once my wish thai. she might be received as 
one of the ladies of the Court., avowing my intention to afford her any siun 
that might be deemed suitable to nia,inliuii her in so exalted a sphere. 
This, you arc not aware, is the mode by which the meunbers of a family 
express to tin; Consul that they surrender all right and guardianship in the 
individual given, tendering to him full power to disj)osc of her in marriage, 
exactly as though he were licr own fatlier. 

“Before day brok(i my letter was on its way to Paris; in less than a 
week came the answer accepting my proj)osal in the most flattering terms, 
and commanding me to repair to the Tuilerics with my sister, and take 
command of a regiment d' elite then preparing fur service. 

“ I may not dwell on the scene that followed. The very memory of it is 
too much for my weak an(J failing spirits. Claude flung himsedf at my feet, 
and confessed his love ; he declared his willingness to submit to any or 
everything 1 should dictate: he would join the army; he would volunteer 
for Egypt. Poor fellow ! his trembling accents and bloodless lip conijn^rtcd 
ill with the heroism of his words. Only promise that in the end Marie 
should be his, and there was no danger he would not dare ; no course in 
life, however unsuited to him, he would not follow my bidding. 1 know 
not whether my heart could have withstood such an appeal as this, had I 
been free to act ; but now the die w^as cast. I handed him the Fii*st Consul’s 
letter ; he vipcned it with a hand trembling like palsy, and read it over; he 
leaned his head against the chimney when he finished, and gave me back the 
letter without a word. I could not bear to look on him, and left the room. 

“ When 1 returned ho was gone. We left the chtltcau the same evening 
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for Piirig, Marie scarcely spoke one word during the journey ; a fatuous, 
stupid indiflcrcuce to everything and every one had seized her, and she 
seemed perfectly careless whither we went. This gradually yielded to a 
stdilcd melancholy, which never left her. On our arrival in Paris, I did nut 
dare to present myself with her at tlie Tuilerles ; so, feigning her ill-health 
as an excuse, I remained some wc(;ks at Versailles, to endeavour by affec- 
tion and care to overcome this sad feature of her malady. Jt was about six 
weeks after tliis that T read in the Journal des Debats an announcement 
that ' Claude de Lauzan had accepted holy orders, and was appointed cun' 
of La Fleche, in Brittany.’ At first the news came on me like a thimdcr- 
elap, hut after a while’s reflection I bc'gan to believe it was, })erhaps, the 
very best thing could have happened; and under this view of the matter 1 
left tlie pa])er in Marie’s way. 

“ 1 was right.. She did not appear the next morning at. breakfast, nor 
the entire day after. The followiug day the same; but in the evening 
eamo a few lines WTitt.cn with a pencil, saying she wdshed to sec me. I 
went — hut I cannot tell you. My very heart is bursting as I think of her, 
as sh(‘- sat u]) in her bed — her long, dark liair falling in heavy masses over 
her shoulders, and her darker eyes flashing with a ])rightucss that seemed 
like w’andering intellect. She fell upon my neck and cried; her tears ran 
down rny cheek, and Iut sobs shook me. I know not wdiat 1 said, but I 
remember that she agreed to everything T had arranged for her; sIk^ even 
smiled a sickly smile as 1 s})oke of what an ornament she would be to the 
^ belle coiir^ and we parted. 

‘‘ Tiiai was the last good-night J ever wished her. The next day slie was 
received at Court, and I was ordered to Normandy, thence I was sent to 
r>ou]ogiic, and soon after to Ireland.” 

“ But you have wTitten to her — you have heard from her ?” 

“ Alas ! no. 1 have writ,! cn .‘igain and again, but either she has never 
received my letters, or she will not answer them.” 

Tlie (one of sorrow lie comduded in left no room for any effort at con- 
solation, and we were silent; at last lie took my hand in liis, and as his 
fev erish lingers pressed it, he said, 

“ ’Tis a sad thing wLjeii wx work the misery of those for whose happiness 
we would have shed our heart’s blood.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

THK CHimCHyARlX 

* 

The cxciloinciii caused by tlic iwere narration of liis sister’s suffering 
weiglicd heavily on J.)c Mendon’s weak and c^xhllusicd frame; his tlioughts 
wcjuld flow in no oilier channel ; his reveries were ol’ home and long-])asL 
years ; and a depression far greater than i had yet witnessed settled down 
n])on his jaded spirits. 

“Is not my present condition like a just retribution on niy ambilious 
folly was his continued reflection: and so lie felt it. Willi alVcnehmairs 
belief in desliny, he r(‘garilcd the failure of all his hopes, and the ruin of the 
cause he had (unbarked in, as the natural and inevitable consequences of ids 
owm ungimerous coiiduet. ; and cvem reproached himself for carrying ids 
evil fortune inlo an entc'rjiri.se w-hieh, wdthoul lum, might hav(5 been suc- 
cessfid. These gloomy forebodings, against which reason was of no avail, 
grew hourly uyioii him, and visibly influenced Ids ebamtes of nicovi ry. 

J1 was a sacl specfnclc to look mi one Avho possi’ssed so much of good — 
so many fair and attract ive rjualities — thus \vastjiig away without a singhi 
consolation he could hiy t-o his bruised and w'^oundetl s})irit. The very suc- 
cesses h(' once gloried to reuKunher now only addeil bit terness t-o his fallen 
state; to think of w'hat lie had been, and look on what, he was, was his 
licaviciit aflliction, and he fell iiilo a dec]), li»*oodiiig melancholy, in which he 
scarcely s])oke, but sat looking at vacancy, wailing as it. were for death. 

T n’lnember it well. J had been sitting silently by his be.dside; for 
hours lie liail not spoken, but an occasional decp-drjiwni sigh sliowetl he was 
not sleeping. It w'as night, and all in the litth? household were at rest ; a 
slight, rustling of tlic curtain attracted lue, and I felt his hand steal from 
llic clothes and grasp my owm. 

“ I liecn thinking of you, m\ dear boy,” said, he, “and wdiat is to 
become of you w'hen Tm gone. There, do not sob; the time is short now% 
and! Ix'giii to fcid it so; for, somehow', as W'e ayiproach the confines of 
(‘tcridly, our mental vision grows clearer and nK»n' distinct — doubts that 
lia\e long pu/,zled us seem doubts no longer. Many of our highest, hopes 
and aspirm ions —the day-dreams that made life glorious — pass before our 
eyes, and become th(i ymor and empty pageants of the hour. Like tlic tra- 
veller wdio, as he jourL.N;ys along, sees little of the way, but at the last sits 
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down upon some gnissy bank, and gazes over ilie long line of road ; so, as 
the close of life draws near, we throw' a backward glance upon the past. 
But how dillcreiitlj docs all socun to our eyes — ^liow many of those wx^ en- 
vied once do we pity now^ ; how many of those who appeared low and 
humble, w^hose thoughts seemed l)owed to earth, do we now recognist^ as 
soaring aloft, high above their fellow -men, like creatures of some other 
si)li,cre lie paused ; them in a tone of greater earnestness added, You 
}nust not- join these peoj3le, Tom. The day is gorm by when anything great 
or good could liavc been accomjjlishcd. Tin^ horrors of civil war will ever 
prevent good men from uniting thcil^selvcs to a catisc wdiich has no other 
road save tliroiigh bloodshed; and many wise ones, who tveigh wall the 
dangers, sec it hopeless. IVaricc is your comitry — ^^th(.*re, libeily has been 
warn; there'. liv('s one great man, whose notice;, \\(Te it hut j)assingiy bc- 
stowcal, is fame. If life na're spared me, I could have served you tljcre — 
as it is, 1 enn do something.*’ 

lie ])aus(;d for a while, and iluai drawing the eurLdn gently to one .sid(', 
sidd, 

Can ii he moonlight, it is so very bright ?” 

Yes,*"' said 1 ; “the moon is at tlu' fidl.’^ 
lie sal np as 1 spoke, atul looked (;agerly out through tlie little wduduw. 

I have g(.'t a, fatie\ — how^ strang<*., too, it is one i hav(' ofti'u smiled at 
in oIIk'ts, Imt 1 f<*el it sinnigly now — it is to elioose sonn; sjmt where 1. 
sliali l)e laid when 1 am de.ad. Tlicre is a little ruin at the bottom of this 
glen; you inusl remenilier il w(‘ll. If I mi.siakc md, thf'n; is a widl close 
beside it. 1 rcaneniher restiiur there om; hot and sultry day in July. * it 
Mas an eventful day, loo — W(; beat the king’s troops, and took sevejity 
prisoners; and 1 rode from A. rk low down here 1(» bring uj) sf)me aminuni- 
l.am lliat we li.'ul seereteil in one. of the leud-mincs. Well 1 rccoileet falling 
asleep lieMd<’ lliat well, and lia\ing such a deliglitful drc.a.m of home, when 
f was a, child, and of a pony wdiicli Marie used to ride behind me, and 1 
thought wc Avere galloping llirough the vineyard, she gnisping im; round 
the. waist, half langiung, half in tear; a.nd when 1 awoke J could not rca 
mombei* w hoj-c 1 was. I should like to sec that old s})ot/ again, and 1 feel 
strong enough now to try it.” 

1 (‘udeavoured, with all my power of persuasku), If) prc'.venL Jiis altfmipt- 
ing to walk such a distance, and in th(‘ iiiglit air too ; l)ut the more 1. rea- 
soned against, the more bent was he on tin; project, and at last 1 was obliged 
to ;\j(‘ld a reluctant consent, and assist Mm to rise and dr(;ss. 

TIk' energy which animated liim at linit soon sank under the effort, ami 
before wc had gfuie. a quarter of a mile he grew faint and W'cary, still he per- 
s(!V(Ted, and, leaning heavily on my arm, he tottered along. 

“ If i make no better progress,” said he, smiling sadly, ‘Mhcn; will h(; ji,o 
need to assist jue combig back.” 
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At last we readied the ruin, which, like many of the old church(!S in Ire- 
land, was a mere gjibh',, overgrown wiili ivy, and pierced with a single 
window, whose rudely formed arch betokened great antiquity. Vestiges of 
the side walls remained in pari., but the inside of the? building was filled with 
tombstones and grave-mounds, selected by the people as being a place of 
more than ordinary sanctity? ; among these the rank dock weeds and nettles 
grew luxuriantly, and Ihe tall grass lay heavy and matted. We sat for souu* 
time looking on this sad spot : a few garlands were withering on some rude 
crosses of stick, to mark the lai cst of those who sought their rest there, 
and upon these my ^ companion’s efes were bent with a melancholy' 
meaning. 

How long we sat there in silence I know not, but a rustling of the ivy 
btdiind me was th(? first thing to attract my attention, T turned quickly 
round, and in the window of the ruin beheld the head of a man Ixiiit eagerly 
in Ihe direction we were in ; the moonlight fell upon him at the moment, and 
I saw that the face was bhickciied. 

‘‘ Who’s that ?” 1 called aloud, as with my finger I directed I)c Meudon 
to thi? spot. No answer was returned, and 1 repeated my question yet 
loud(‘.r, but still no reply, wdnlc 1 could mark that the head was turned 
slight ly round, as if to speak wuth some one without. The noise of feet, 
and the low murmur of several voices, now came from the side of the ruin, 
and at the same instant, some dozen men, their faces blackened, and WTar- 
iiig a wliitc badge on their hats, stood up a.s if out of tlie very ground 
arouud us. 

What are you doing hen' at this time of night said a hard voice, in 
tones that boded but little kindliness. • 

“ W(; are as free to w'alk the country, when w^c like it, as you arc, I hope,” 
w'as my answer. 

I .know his voice well,” said anotlier of the crowd “ I told you it was 
them.” 

“ Is it you that stop at Wild’s, in tlie glen ?” said the first s])eaker. 

“ Yes,” replied I. 

“ And is it to get share of what’s going that ye’re come to join us now ?” 
re}>eated he, in a tone of mockery. 

“ Be easy, Lanty — ’tis the French officer that behaved so stout up at 
Boss : it’s little he cares for money, as myself knows. 1 saw’ him throw a 
liandful of goold among the boys wdieii tlioy stop])ed to pillage, and bid them 
do their work first, and that he’d give them plenty after.” 

“ ^laybe he’d do the same now,” said a voice from the crowd, in a 
toncf' of irony; and the words were received by the rest with a roar of 
laughter. 

“ Stop laughiug,” said ‘the first speaker, in a*voice of command; “we’ve 
small time for joking.’ ^ As he sjioke he threw himself heavily on the bank 
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beside. De Mciidon, and, placing his hand familiarly on his arm, said, in a 
low, but clear voice, “ The boys is come up here to>nighi to draw lots for 
three men to settle Barton, that’s come down lierc yesterday, and stopping 
at the ban’ack there. Wc knew you wam’t well lately, and wc didiiT 
trouble you ; but now that you’re come n]> of yourself among us, it’s only 
hiir and reasonable you’d take your chance with the rest, and draw your lot 
with the others.” 

“ Arrah he’s too weak — the man is dying,” said a voice near. 

‘‘ And if lui is,” said the other, ** who w^ants his lielp, snre, isn’t it to 
keep liim quiet, and not bethray ua.” 

“ The devil a fear ol that,” said the former speaker ; he’s tlirue to the 
backbone ; I know tlicm that know\s liim well.” 

By this time De Mendon had ris(m to his feet, and stood leaning upon a 
tall headstone beside him ; his foraging ca]) fell off in his effort to stand, 
and his long thin hair flfnitcd in masses down his pale checks and on liis 
shoulders ; the moon w^as full upon him, and what ;» contrast did his noble 
features present to the ruflian band that sat and siooil around him. 

And is it a sclieme of murder — of cold, cowardly assassination you have 
Jared to propose to me?” said he, darting a look of fiery indignation on him 
who seemed tlic leader. “Is it thus you luiderstand my presence in your 
epuntry, and in your cause? Think yc it was for this that I left the glori- 
ous army of France — that. I quitted the field of honourable war to mix with 
such as you ? Ay, if it were the last word I were to speak on earth, I’d de- 
nounce you, wretches that stain with blood and massacre the sacred cause 
the best and boldest bleed for.” 

The click of a t rigger sounded harshly on my ear, and my blood ran cold 
wiili liorror; De Mcmdoii lieard it too, and continued : 

“ You do but cheat me of an iiour or Wo, and I am ready.” 

11(^ jiauscd, as if waiting for the shot. A deadly silence followed, it lasted 
for some minutes, vrhen again he spoke : 

“ I came here to-night not knowing of your intentions, not expecting 
you ; I came here to clioosc a grave, where, before another week pass over, 
I liopcd to rest ; if you will it sooner, L shall not gainsay you.” 

Low murmurs ran through the crow^d, and something like a tone of pity 
could be heard mingling through the voices. 

“Let him go home, then, in God’s name!” said one of the number; 
“that’s the best way.” 

“Ay, take him home,” said another, addressing me. “Dan Kelly’s a 
hard man when he’s roused.” 

Tlie words were repeated on every side, and I led Dc Mendon forth lean- 
ing on my arm, for already, the excitement over, a stupid indifference crept 
over him, and he walked on by my side without speaking. 

I confess it was not without trepidaliou, and many a backward glance 
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towards the old ruin, that I turned homeward to our cabin. There was 
that in their looks at which I trembled for my companion, nor do I yet 
know why l^y spared him at that moment. 


CHAFTEE XI. 

TOO I^TE. 

The day which followed the events I have mentioned was a sad one to me. 
The fatigue and the excitement together brought on fever with l)e Meudon. 
llis head became attacked, and before evening Ids facidties began to wander. 
All the strange events of his chequered life were jrdxed up in liis disturbed 
intelleci , and he talked on for hours almut Italy, and Egypt, the Tuilcrics, 
La Vendee, and Ireland, without ceasing. The entire of the night he never 
slept, and the next day the symptoms appeared still more aggravated. The 
feiiturcs of his insanity were wilder and less controllable. He lost all 
memory of me, and sometimes the sight of me at Ids bedside threw him into 
most terrific paroxysms of passion ; while, ix\. otbers, he would hold my 
hand for hours together, and seem to feel my pn;Bciice as something sootli- 
ing. His frequent recurrence to the scene in the chur(!hyard showed tlie 
t ecp impression it had made upon his mind, and how fatally it had iniluenced 
tlie worst symptoms of his malady. 

Thus passed two days and tdglits. On the third morning exhaustion 
seemed to have worn him into a false calm. His wild, staring eye had be- 
come lieuvier ; its movements less rapid ; the S})ot of colour had left his 
chock ; the mouth was pinched up and rigid; and a ilatncss of tlic muscles 
oJ‘ the face bci okcued complete depn^ssion. ' lie spoke seldom, and with a 
voice hoarse and cavernous, but no longer in the tone of wild excitement as 
before. I sat by liis bedside still and in sileuce, my own sad tlioughts my 
only com])any. As it grew later, the sleepless days and nights I had passed, 
and the silliness of the sick-room, overcame me, and I slept. 

I awoke witJi a stmt : some dreamy consciousness of neglect liad Hashed 
across me, and I sat up. I peeped into tlic bed, and started back with 
amazemeut. I looked again, >and there lay I)c Meudon, on the outside of 
the I'lothcs, dresstid in his full uniform — ^the green coat and wliite facing, 
the htrgiJ gold cj)aulettes, the brilliant crosses on tlic' breast ; Ids plumed 
chapeau lay at (me side of lum, and his sabre at the other. He lay still 
and motionless. T hold the candle near his face, and could mark a slight 
sndie that curled his cold lip, and gave to his tviui and w asted features 
something of then formcx^expression. 
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Vui, mon cher,'^ said lie, in a weak whisper, as he took my haucl arid 
kissed it, “ c^est hien moi and theu added, “ it was another of my strange 
fancies to put on these once more before 1 died ; aud,^whcii 1 found you 
sleeping, I arose and did so. I have changed somctliing since I wori^ this 
last : it was at a ball at Cambaoeres.^' 

My joy at hearing him speak once more, wii h full possession of his reason, 
was damped by the great change a few hours had worked in his api>ec'irance. 
His skin was cold and clammy ; a gluey moisture rested on his chet‘k, and 
his teeth were dark and discoloured. A shniy froili, too, was ever rising to 
liis lips as he spoke, while at every respiration his chest heaved and waved 
like a stormy sea. 

“You are thirsty, Cliarh^s/* said T, stooping over liini to wet his Ii[»s. 

“ No,” smd he, calmly, “ I have but one thing which wants relief ; it is 
here.” 

He pressed his hand to lus heai’t as he spoke, while such a look of misery 
as crossed his feai.ures T never behold. 

“ Your heart ” 

“ Is broken,” said lie, with a sigli. 

For some minutes he said nothing, then wliispcred, 

“Take my pockct-])ook from beneath my pillow — yes, ibat’s it. There is 
*a letter you’ll give niy sister — youli ])romi.sc mo that ; well, the olla.T is for 
Lccharlicr, the <?//(/ of the Poly technique at Paris — that is for you -you 
must be tin cVcnc I here. Tlu^n^ ftre some live or siv. t.lioasaiid fraijes-“ii’s 
all I liave now — they arc yours. Marie, is already provided for — tell her — 
but no, she has fr.rgivcn mo long since — .1 feel it. You’ll on(‘ day win your 
grade- — high up; yes, you must do so. J’erhaps it may be your Ibrlimr^ io 
speak with Gcncnil Bonaparte; if so, 1 beg you say b> him Ihai, when 
Charles do Me.udon was dying — in exile- -with but oiu5 friend left of all 
the world, he held this portrait to his li])s, and, with his lust, breath, la; 
kissed it.” 

The fervour of the action drew the blood to his face and temples, which 
as suddenly became pale again ; a shivering ran through his limbs— a quick 
heaving of his bosom— *a sigh — and all was still. He was dead. 

The stunning sense of deep affliction is a mercy from on high. Weak 
human faculties, long strained by daily communing with grief, would fall 
into idiocy, were their acuteness not bliuiied, and their percci)tion rimdercd 
dull. It is for memory to trace back through the mazea of misery (lie 
object of our sorrow, as the widow searches for the corpse of liiin she loved 
amid the slain upon the battle-field. 

I sat benumbed with sorrow, a vague desire for the breaking day uiy 
only thought. Already the indistinct glimmerings of morning were ^ isible, 
when I heard the sounds of men marching along the road towaids the 
house. I could mark, by the clank of their firelocks aad their regular 
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stop, that tliey were soldiers. They halted at the door of the cabin, whence 
a loud knocking now proceeded. 

Holloa, there said a voice, whoso tones seemed to sink into my very 
heart — holloa, Peter ! get up and open the door.” 

"What’s the matter?” cried the old man, starting up, and groping his 
way towards the door. 

The sound of several voices, and the noise of approaching footsteps 
drowned the reply ; and the same instant the door of the little room in 
which I sat opened, and a sergeant entered. 

" Sorry to disturb ye, sir,” said he, civilh% " but duty can’t be avoided. 
I have a warrant to arrest Captain dc Meudon, a French oHicer that is con- 
cealed here. May I ask where is he ?” 

I pointed to the bed. 

The sergeant approached, and by the half-light could just perceive the 
glitter of the uniform, as the body lay .shaded by tlic curtain. 

" I arrest you, sir, in the King’s name !” .said he. "Holloa, Kelly ! this 
is your prisoner, isn’t he ?” 

A head appeared at the; door as he spoke, and, as the eyes wandered 
stealtuily round the chaniber, 1 rr'cogniscd, dcsj)it(i the change of colour, the 
wretch who led tlic party at the churchyard. 

" Come in, d — n y c,” said the sergeant, impatiently ; “ what are you afraid 
for ? ] s this your man ? Holloa ! sir,” said he, shaking the corpse by the 
shoulder. * 

" You must call even louder yet,” said I, while something like the fury of 
a fiend was working within mo. 

" WJiat !” said the sergeant, snatching up the light and holding it within 
the bed. He started back in liorror as he did so, and called out, " He is 
dead !” 

Kelly sprang forward at the word, and seizing the candle, held it down to 
the face of the corpso ; but the flame rose as steadily before those cold lips 
as though the breath of life had never warmed them. 

"I’ll get llic reward, anyhow, sergeant, won’t I ?” said the ruffian, while 
the thirst for gain added fresh expression to his savage features. 

A look of disgust was the only reply he met with, as the sergeant walked 
into tIiC‘ outer room, and wdiispered something to the man of the house. 
At tlie same instant the galloping of a horse w^as heard on the causeway. 
It came iirarcr and nearer, and ceased suddenly at the door, as a deep voice 
shoui-ed out, 

" Well, all riglii, I hope, sergeant. Is he safe ?” 

A whispered iepl\, and a low, muttered sound of two or three voices 
followed, and Barton —the same man I had seen at the fray in Malone’s 
cabin— entered llie room. He approached the bed, and dnjiwing back the 
curtains rudely, gazed on vhe dead man, while over his shoulder peered the 
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demoniac countenance of tlie informer, Kelly, liis savrigc features working 
in anxiety lest his gains should have escaped him. 

Barton’s eye ranged the little chamber till it fell on me, as 1 sal stiU and 
motionless against the wall. He started slightly, and then advancing close, 
fixed his piercing glance upon me. 

“ Ha!” cried he, you here 1 Well, that is more than I looked for this 
morning. I have a short score to settle with you. Sergeant, here’s one 
prisoner for you, at. any rai-e.” 

“ Yes,” said Kelly, springing forward, “ he was at the churchyard with 
the other ; I’ll swear to that.” 

“ I think wc can do without your valuable aid iu this business,” said 
Barton, smiling maliciously. “ Come along, youug gentleman, we’ll try and 
finish the education that has begun so prosperously.” 

My eyes involuntarily turned to the tabic where Dc Meiidoii’s pistols 
were lying. The utter hopolessncss of sucli a contcist deterred me not. I 
sprang towards them ; but, as I did so, the strong hand of Barton was on my 
C(jllar, and, with a hoarse laugh, he threw me back against the wall, as he 
called out, 

“ Folly, boy — mere folly ; you arc quite sure of the rope without that. 
Here, take him off.” 

. As he spoke, two soldiers seized me on cither side, and, before a minute 
elapsed, pinioned my arms behind my back. In another moment tlie men 
fell in, the order was given to march, and I was led away between the files, 
Kelly following at the rear ; while Barton’s voice might bo hoard issuing 
from the cabin, as he gave his orders for the burial of the body^ and tlm re- 
moval of all the effects and papers to the barrack at (llcncrce. 

We miglit have been about an hour on the road wlien Barton overtook 
us. He rode to the head of the party,. and, lianding a paper to the sergeant, 
muttered some 'words — among which I could only gather the ydirase, “ Com- 
mitted to Newgate then, turning round iu his saddle, he fixed his eyes ou 
Kelly, who, like a beast of prey, continued to liang upon the track of his 
victim. 

“Well, Dan,” cried he, “you may go home again now. I am afraid 
you’ve gained nothing this time but character.” 

“Home !” muttered the wretch, in a voice of agony ; “is it face homo 
after this morning’s work?” 

“ And why not, man ? Take my word fordt, the neighbours will be too 
much afraid to meddle with you now.” 

“ Oh ! Mister Barton — oh, darling ! don’t send me back there, for tlie 
love of Heaven ! Take me with you,” cried the miserable wretch, in tones 
of heart-moving misery. “Oh, young gentleman,” said he, turning to- 
wards me, and catching me by the sleeve, “ spake a wOrd for rnc this day.” 

“Don’t you think he has enough of troubles of hir own to think of. 
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Dan said Barton, with a tone of seeming kindliness. Go back, man— - 
go back ; there’s jdenty of work before you in this very county. Don’t lay 
your hand on me, you scoundrel ; your touch would })oliiite a liangrnaii,” 

Tlic man fell back as if siunned at the sound of these words ; his face be- 
(.‘ame livid, and his lips whit{j as snow. IJc staggered a jjace or two, like a 
drunken man, and then stood stock-still. Ids eyes fixed u])on the road. 

Quick mareli !” said llu*. sergeaut. 

Tlie soldiers s1(^pj}cd oui again; and as wc tiinuid the angle of the road, 
about a mile fiirth(T, J' beheld Kelly still stmidiug in the self-same attitude 
wc l(d*t Ijim, Barton, aft('.r some order to the sergc'aiit, soon left us, and we 
continued our march till near nine o’clock, when the party lialted to break- 
last. They prc.ssc.d me to eat with every kind cntroat;y, bul, 1 could taste 
uotliing, and wc resumed our road after half an hour ; but, the day becoming 
{'})prcssively hot, it was deemed better to defer our march till near sunset. 
TV(^ sto[)ped, then, during Il)c noon, in a shady thicket near tlu^ roadside, 
where the men, unbuckling their knapsaciks and loosening their stocks, lay 
down in the deep grass, cither chatting togetln^r or smoking. The sergeant 
uiad('- many attempts to draw me into conversation, })ut juy heart was too 
full, of its own sensations either to .spcuik or listmi ; so lie abandoned the 
}UU’sui1 with a good graces, and b('took lumsclf to his j)ipe at the foot of a 
tree, where, after its last uhilf escaped, he sank into a heavy sleep. 

Such of tile ])ariy as were not disposed for .sl(^e]) gathered together in a 
little kijot ou a small ])atch orgr(‘en grass, in the Jiikldlc of a Ix'ech clump, 
wlicre, -having arranged themselves witli as much comfort as the place per- 
mitted, began cliatiing away over their idc and its advent arcs jdeasanily 
atid freely. 1 was glad to s('.ck any distract ion From my own gloomy ihoughts 
ill listening to them, as I lay only a fev^ yards otf; but, though I cndca- 
vouretl with all uiy might to attc.Jid to, and take iuten;st in, their converse, 
my thoipghts always tinned to him I liad lost' for ever — the first, the only 
friend 1 had ever known. 

All c.*are for myself and what fortune awaited me was merged in my sorrow 
for bun. If not iiidiflerent to my fate, .1 wiis at least nuiniiidful of it, and 
although the worils of those near me fell u})on my ear, I neither heard nor 
marked tliem. From iliis dreamy lethargy I was at last suddenly aroused 
by t he heart y bursts of laugliter that broke from the party, and a loud clap- 
ping of haiuls t)iat denoted their ai)plause of something, or somebody then 
beforo.i0^»m. 

say, George,” said one of the soldiers, “he’s a queer uu too, that 
piper.” 

“ Yes— he’s a droll chap,” responded the other solemnly, as he rolled 
forth a long curl of smoke from the angle of his mouth. 

“ Can you play ‘ ItulA^Britannia,’ then ?” asked another of the men. 

sir,” said a voice 1 at once knew to be no other than my friend 
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Darby’s — '^no, sir; but av the ^ Pox’s Lament/ or ^Mary’s Dream/ wasn’t 
uncongenial lo your sentiments, it would be a felicity to me to f?x[)atialc 
upon llie same before ycz/’ 

“ Eli, Dell/’ cried a rough voice, “does that beat you now?” 

"•No/’ said aiiotlier, "" not a bit ; he means lie’ll give us something Irisli 
iusicad; lie don’t know " Rule Britaimia V ” 

Not know ‘Rule Britannia !’ why where the devil 'wert^ you ever bred 
or born, man— eh ?” 

"‘ Kerry, sir, the kingdom of Kerry, was tin', nativity of my father. My 
malcrnal j)rog(uutrix emanated from Clare. Maybe you’ve heard the 
adage — 

" From Kerry his father, from Clare came his mother, 

He’s more Kigue nor fool on one side aiul the other.’ 

Not blit that, ill my humble individuality, I am an exceptions illustration of 
(Jic ])rovcrbial catastrojdic.” 

Another shout of rude laughter from his audience followed this speech, 
amid the uproar of which Darby began tuning his pipe,s, as if perfcct-ly un- 
aware that any singularity on his part liad called forth the mirth. 

“W(ill, what ar(‘ w(; to have, old fedow, after all that confoimdtHl 
squeaking and grunting?” said he who appeared the chief spokesman of tin* 
’party. 

"" ’Tis a trifling production of my own muse, sir — a kuid of Mographical, 
pociieni, and categorical dissertation of the delights, devices, and dady 
doings of vuur obavdieiit servant, and ever submissive slave, Darbv thi'- 
Blast.” 

Tliougl' it was evident very b’ttle of this eloquent announcement w'us com- 
prchcjided by the party, tlieii* laughter w^as not less ready, and a general 
oiioru:^ pruclainied fheir attention to the song. ^ 

Darby accordingly assumed iiis wonted dignity of })orf., and having given 
some half doz(?n pn’rnonitory flourishes, which cm*taiuly had the effect of 
astonishing and overawing the audience, lie began, to^the air of “ The Night 
before Lai’ry was stretched,” the following ditty:— 

DARBY THE BLAST. 

Oh ! my name it is Darby the Blast, 

. My country is Ireland all over, 

My religion is never to fast, 

• But Uve, as I wander, in clover ; 

To make fun for myself every day, 

The ladies to plaze when I’m able, 

The boys to amuse, as I play, 

And make the jugs dance on the table. 

Oh I sttccess to the chanter, mj dear. 
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Your eyes on each side you may cast, 

But there isn’t a house that is near ye 
But they’re glad to have Darby the Blast, 

And they’ll tell ye ’tis he that can cheer ye. 

Oh ! ’tis he can put life in a feast, 

What music lies under his knuckle, 

As he plays “ Will I send for the Priest ?” 

Or a jig they call “ Cover the Buckle.” 

Oh ! good luck to the chanter, you^sowl. 

But give me an audience in rags, 

They’re illigant ]>eople for list’ning; 

’Tis they that can humour the bags, 

As 1 rise a fine tune at a christ’ning. 

There’s many a wcddiii’ I make 

Where they never get further nor sighing ; 

And when I perform at a wake, 

The corpse^looks delighted at dying. 

Oh ! success to the chanter, your sowl. 

‘^Eh ! wliat’s that cried a gruff voice ; “ the corpse does what ?” 

“ ’Tis a rhetorical amplification, that means, he would if he could,” said 
Darby, stopping to explain. * 

“Isay,” said another, “that’s all gammon and stuff; a corpse couldu’l. 
know what was doing — eh ! old fellow ?” 

“ ’Tis an Irish corpse I was describin’,” said Darby, proudly, and evi- 
dently, wliiie sore pushed for an exjdanat ion, having a severe struggle to 
keep down his contempt for the company that ]iecd(‘d it. 

An effort I made at this moment to obtain a near(?r view of the party, from 
whom I was slightly separated by some low brushw^ood, brougiit my hand 
in contact with something sharp ; I started and looked round, and to my 
astonishment saw a clasp-knife, sucb as gardeners carry, lying open beside 
me. *In a second I guessed the meaning of this. It had been so4cft % 
Darby, to give me an opportunity of cutting Ibe cords that bound my arms, 
and thus facilitating my escape. His presence w^as doubtless there for this 
object, and all the entertaining powers he displayed only brought forth to 
occupy the soldiers’ attention wdiile I effected my deliverance, llcgret for 
the time lost was my first thought, my second, more profitable, was not to 
waste another moment ; so kneeling down I managed with the knife to cut 
some of my fastenings, and after some little struggle freed one arm, to 
liberate the other was the work of a second, and I stood up untrammelled. 
Wliat was to be done next ? for although at. liberty the soldiers lay about iiui 
on every side, and escape seemed impossible ; besides, I knew not where to 
tuni, wdierc to look for one friendly face, nor any one who would afford me 
shelter. Just then I heard Darby’s voice rjiised above its former pitch, and 
evidently intended to be heard by me. 

•'Sure there’s Capt bi Bubblcton, of the Forty-fifth Regiment, now in 
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Dublin, in George’s-strcct Barracks. Ay, in Gcorgc^s-street Barracks,” 
said be, repeating the words as if to impress them on me. “ ’Tis himself 
could 1 ell you what I say is tliruc ; and if you wouldn’t put confidential 
authcntification on the infirmation of a poor leather-squeezing, timber-tick- 
ling crayture like myself, sure you’d have reverential obaydience to your 
own commissioned captain.” 

“ Well, I don’t think much of that song of yours, anyhow, old Blow, or 
Blast, or whatever your name is. Have you notliing about the service— eh ? 
'The British Grenadiers,’ give us that.” 

“ Yes ; ‘ Tlie British Grenadiers,’ that’s the tunc !” cried a number of 
the party together. 

I never heard them play but onst, sir,” said Darby, meekly, “ and they 
were in sich a hurry that day, I couldn’t pick up the tunc.” 

“ A hurry ! what d’you mean ?” said the cofj)oral. 

" Yes, sir, ’twas the day but one after the French landed ; and the British 
Grenadiers that you were tallciiig of was running away towards Castlebar.” 

" What’s that you say there ?” cried out one of the soldiers, in a voice 
of passion. 

“ ’Tis that they wor running away, sir,” replied Darby, with a mosl- in- 
sulting coolness: ‘^and small blame to thim for that same, av they wor 
inghtened.” 

In an instant the party sprang to their logs, while a perfect shower of 
coj-ses fell upon tlui luckless piper, and fifty humane proposals to smash his 
skull, break liis neck and every bone in his body, were mooted on all sides. 
Meanwhile, M‘Kcown remonstrated in a spirit which in a minute 1 ])er- 
ccived was not intended to appease their irritation; on the contrary, his 
apologies were c.ouclu^d in very dillcrcnt guise, being rather excuses for his 
mishap in liaving started a disagreeable topic, than any regret for the mode 
in whicli he treated it. 

“ And sur(‘, sir,” continued he, addressing the corporal, “ twasn’t my 
jaiilt av they tuck to their heels ; wouldn’t any one run for Ids life av he had 
the opportunity ?” 

He raised his voice once more at these words with such significance, that 
I resolved to profit by the counsel il' the lucky moment should offer. I had 
not long to wait — the insulting manner of Darby, still more than Ids words, 
had provoked them beyond endurance, and one of the soldiers, drawing Ids 
bayonet, drove it through the leather bag of his pipes ; a shout of rage from 
liio piper, and a knock-down blow that levelled the olfcndcr, replied to the 
insult. In an instant the whole party were upon him — their very numbers, 
however, defeated their vengeance; as I could hear from the tone of 
Darby’s voice, who, far from declining the combat, continued to Hjrow in 
every possible incentive to battle, as he struck right and left of him. Ah ! 

VOL. I. Q . ' 
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you got that — well done — ’tis brave you are— ten against one — devil 
fear you I” 

The scuflle by this time had brought the sergeant to the spot, who in vain 
endeavoured to ascertain the cause of the tumult, as they rolled over one 
another on the ground, while caps, belts, and fragments of bagpii)es, were 
scattered about on every side. The uproar had now reached its height, and 
Darby’s yells and invectives were poured forth with true native fluency. 
The moment seemed propitious to me, I was free — ^no one near : the hint 
about Bubbleton was evidently intended for my guidance. I crept stealthily 
a few yards beneath the brushwood, and emerged safely upon the road. The 
sounds of the conflict, amid which Darby’s own voice rose pre-eminent, told 
me that aU were too busily engaged to waste a thought on mel I pressed 
forward at my best pace and soon reached the crest of a hill, from wliich the 
■\dcw extended for miles on cVer/’ side ; my eyes, however, were bent in but 
one direction — ^they turned westw£irds, where a vast phun stretched away 
towards the horizon, its varied surface presenting all the rich and cultivated 
beauty of a garden, villas and mansions surrounded with large parks, waving 
corii-ficlds and orchards, in all the iuxuruuicci of blossom. Towards the east 
lay ihc sen, ilic coast line broken into jutting promontories and little bays, 
dojt/ted with white cottages, with liere and there some white-sailed skiff, scarce 
moving in the calm air. But amid jdl ihis oulsjjrcad lovcdincss of view, itiy 
attention was fixed upon a dense and lieavy cloud that seemed balanced in 
the bright atmosphere far away in the distance* ; thither ray eyes turned, and 
on that spot was my gaze riveted, for I knew tliat beneath that canoi)y 
dull smoke lay Dublin. The distant munuur of the angry voices still 
reached me as I stood. I tumcid one backward look, the road was lonely, 
not a shadow moved upon it ; before jnc the mountain road descended in a 
zigzag course till it reached the valley ; I sprang over the low wall that 
skirted the wayside;, and with my (;ycs still hxed upon the dark cloud I 
hurried on — ^luy heart grew lighter with every step, and when at lengtli I 
reached the shelter of a pine w'ood, and perceived no sign of being pursued, 
my spirit s rose to such a pitch of excitement that I shouted for very joy. 

For above an hour my path continued within the shelter of the wood, and 
when at last 1 emerged, it was not without a sense of sudden fear tliat I 
looked back upon the mountains which frowned above me, and seemed still 
so near. I thought, too, I could mark figures on the road, and imagined T 
could see them moving backwards arid forwards, like persons seeking for 
something, and then I shuddered to think that they too might be at that very 
moment looking at me ; the thought added fresh sjjeed to my flight, and 
for some miles 1 pressed forward without even turning once. 

It was late in tiie evening as I drew near the city ; hungry and tired as I 
was, the fear of bcin^'-^vertaken was uppermost in my thoughts, and as I 
mingled in the crowds that strolled along the roads enjoying the delicious 
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catemess of a summer’s eve, I shrank from every eye like something guilty, 
and feared that every glance that fell on mo was detection itself. 

It was not until I entered the city, and found myself traversing the 
crowded and narrow streets that formed the outskirts, that 1 felt at ease, 
and inquiring my way to George’s-strcct Barracks, I hurried, on, regardless 
of the strange sights and sounds about. At that hour, the iiumbler portion 
of the population was all astir ; their daily work ended, they were either 
strolling along with their families foi aiitjvcniiig walk, or standing in groups 
aroiuid the numerous ballad-singers, who delighted their audience with 
(fiatribes against “ the Union,” and ridiculous attacks on the ministry of the 
day. These, however, were not always unmolested, for, as I passed on, I saw 
more than one errant minstrel seized on by the soldiery, and hurried off to 
the guard-house to explain some uncivil or cquivoeal allusion to Lord Cas- 
th^rcagli or Mr. Cook, such evidences of arbitrary power being sure to 
elicit a liearly groan or shout of derision from tlui mob, wliich in turn was 
rejdied to by the soldiers; these scolding matches gave an appearance of 
tumult to tlui town, which on some oc(;asious did not stop short at mere 
war of words. 

In the larger and better strcc^ts such scenes were uufroqnent — but hero 
pytrols of mounted dragoons or police. ]>assed from time to time, exchanging 
as* they went certain signals as to the stat<c of the city ; while crowds of 
p('ople thronged the patliways, and conversed in a low tone, which broke 
forth now and tlicn into a savage yell as often as some intt^fcrcncc on tlie 
part of the military seemed lo excite their angry passions. At the Castle 
gates the crowd was more dense, and a,p[)arently more daring, requiring all 
the ctfoi'ts of the dragoons to keep t-hem frojo pressing against the railings, 
and leave ii space for tlie exit of carriages, which from time to time issued 
from the Casi le yard. Bew of t hese, iudc.ed, went forth unnoticed. Some 
waitchful eye would det ect the occupant as ho lay back to escape observa- 
tion — his name would ])e shouted aloud, as an inevitable volley of hisses 
and execrations showered upon him ; and in this way were received t,hc 
names of Mr. Bingham, Colonel Loftus, the Right Hon. Dmiis Browne, 
Isaac Corry, and several others wlio )iap])ened that day to be dining witli the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and were now on their way to the House of Commons. 

Nothing struck me so much in the scene as the real or apparent know- 
ledge possessed by the mob of all the circumstances of each individual’s 
personal and j)olitical x^areer ; and thus the price for which they had been 
j)urchascd — either in nink, place, or pounds sterling, was cried aloud amid 
sliouts of derision ai^ laughter, or the more vindictive yells of an infuriated 
])0]mlace. 

“ Ha ! Ben, what are you to get for Baltinglass ? Boroughs is up in the 
market. — Well, Hick, you won’t take the placc-^nothii!‘^>“ but hard cash. — 
Don’t be hiding. Jemmy. — ^Look at the Prince of Orange, boys. — groan 

G 2 
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for the Prince of Orange P* here a fearful groan from the mob echoed 
through the streets. There’s Luke Fox — ^ha ! stole away !” here followed 
another yell. 

With difficulty I elbowed my way through the densely-packed crowd, and 
at last reached the comer of George’s -street, where a strong ])olice force was 
stationed, not permitting the passage of any one either up or down that 
great thoroughfare. Finding it impossible to penetrate by this way, I con- 
tinued along Dame-strcct,' where I found the crowd to thicken as I advanced. 
Not only were the pathways, but the entire streets filled with people — 
through whom the dragoons could with difficulty force a passage for tfic 
carriages, which continued at intervals to pass down. Around the statue of 
Xing William the mob was in its greatest force. Not merely the railings 
around the statue, but the figure itself was surmounted by persons, who, 
faking advantage of their elevated and secure position, liurled their abuse 
upon the police and military with double bitterness. These sallies of invec- 
tive were always accompanied by some humorous allusion, which created a 
laugh among the crowd beneath, to which, as the objects of the ridicule 
'were by no means insensible, the usual reply was hy charging on the 
piioplc, and a command to keep back — a difficult priiccpt when pressed for- 
w'ard by some hundreds behind them. As 1 made my way slowly 
througli the moving mass, I could see fliat a i)owcrful body of horse 
])atrollcd between the mob and tlic front of ibc Collcgi;, the space before 
which and the iron railings being cramm(‘d with students of the University, 
for so their caps and gowns hi'spokc them. Bid-wecn this party and tiie 
others a constant exchange of abuse and insult was maintahicd, winch even 
occasionally came to blows whenever any chance opportunity of coming in 
contact., unobserved by the soldiery, presented itself. 

In tjic interval between these rival parlies each member’s carriage was 
obliged to pass, and here each ciuididatc for tljc honours of one and the exe- 
crations of the other, met his bane and antidote. 

‘‘ lla I broken beak, there you go ! bad luck to you ! Ha ! old vultui-c, 
Flood.” 

“ Three cheers for Flood, lads 1” shouted a voice from the College, and in 
1 he loud cry the yells of their opponents were silenced, but only to break 
forth the next moment into further licence. 

Here he comes, here he comes,” said the mob; “ nnikc way there, or 
take you flying. It’s himself can do it. God bless your honour, and 
may you never want a good baste under ye !” 

This civil speech was directed to a smart, handsome-looking man of about 
flve-and-forty, who came dashing along on a roan thorougbred, perfectly 
careless of the (;rowd, through which he rode with a smiling face and a 
merry look. His Icai’^ers and tops ucrc ajl in pci*fect jockey style, and 
even to his long-lashed whip he was in everything a sportsmanlike flgure. 
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“ Tliat’s George Ponsonby/’ said a man beside me, in answer to my ques- 
tion ; " and I suppose you know who that is ?” 

A perfect yell from the crowd drowned my reply, and amid the mingled 
curses and execrations of the mass, a dark -coloured carriage moved slowly 
on; the coachman evidently fearful at every step lest his horses should 
strike against some of the crowd, and thus license the outbreak that seemed 
only waiting an opportunity to burst forth. 

“Ila! Bladderchops, Bloody Jack, arc you there?” shouted the savage 
ringleaders, as they pressed up to the very glasses of the Carriage, and stared 
at tbc occuijant. 

“ Who is it ?” said I, again. 

“John Toler, the Attorney-General.” 

Amid deafening cri(;s of vengeance against him the cai'riage moved 0 ]i, 
and thciAosc the wild clicers of tin; College men to urelconm tizeir j^artisaii. 
A hurrah from tlie distant end of Damc-street now’' broke on the ear, which, 
taken u]) by those nearer, swelled into a regular ihundcT, and at the same 
moment the dragoons cri(id out to kcej) back, a lane was formed in a second, 
and dowm it came six smoking thorouglibrcds ; tlic postilions in while and 
silvcj*, cutting and spurring with all their might. T^cver did I hear such a 
cheer as now burst forth ; a yellow chariot, its panels covered with em- 
blazonry, came flying past ; a hand waved from tlic window in return to the 
salul.ation of tin) crowd, and tlie name of Tom ConoJly of Castletown rent tlic 
very air ; tw^o outriders in their x'ich liveries followed, unable to kc(;p their 
place through 1 he tliick mass that wedged ui after the retiring equipage. 

Scarcely had the lust echo of the voices subsided when a cliccr burst from 
tlie opposite side, and a waving of caps and hankcrehiefs proclaimed that 
some j’cdoublcd clihinpion of Protestant ascendancy was approaching. The 
crow'd rocked to and fro as question afte.r question poured in. 

“ Who is it, wliois coming r” But none could t(;ll, for as yet the carriage, 
whose horses were lieard at a smart trot, had not turned the corner of Graftoii- 
strect ; in a few moments the doubt seimicd resolved, for scarcely did the 
horses appear in sight when a pi^rfeci yell rose from the crowd and drowned 
the cheers of their opponents. 1 camiot convey anything like the outbr(‘.ak of 
vindictive passion that seemed to convulse the mob, as a splendidly-appointed 
carriage drove rapidly past and made towards the colonnade of the Parlia- 
ment-house. A rush of the people w^as made at the moment, in whicli, as in 
a wave, I was borne along in spite of me. The dragoons, with drawn sabres, 
pressed down upon the crowd, hnd a scene of frightful confusion followed ; 
many were sorely wounded by the soldiers, some were trampled under foot, 
and one poor wretch in an effort to recover himself from stumbling, was 
supposed to be stooping for a stone, and cut through the skull without mercy. 
He lay there insensible for some time, but at last a party of tJic crowd 
braving everything, rushed forward and carried him away to an hospital. 
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During this, I had established mjself on the top of a lamp-post, which gare 
nif; a full view, not only of all the proceedings of the mob, but of the different 
arrivals as they drew up at the door of the house. Tl>e carriage whose ap- 
proach was signalised by all these disasters, had now reached the coloiinad.e. 
The steps were lowered, and a young man of the very handsomest and most 
elegant appearance descended slowly from the chariot ; his dress was in the 
liciglit of the reigning fashion, but withal had a certain negligence that 
bespoke one who hiss paid attention to toilette, than that his costume was a 
thing of course, which could not but bo, like all about him, in the most per- 
fect taste. Ill his liand lur hold a white handkerchief, wliich, as he carelessly 
shook, the perfume float(ul over the; savage-looking, half-naked crowd around ; 
lie turned to give some directions to his coachman, and at the same moment 
a dead cat was hurled by some one in the crowd and stnick him on the 
breast, a cry of exultation rending the very air in welcome of tliis rdBianact: 
jis for him, he slowly moved his face round towards the mob, and as he 
brushed the dirt from his coat with his kerchief he bestowed on them one 
look, so full of immeasurable heartfelt contempt, that they actually quailed 
beneath it ; the cry grew fainter and fainter, and it was only as he turned 
to enter the House that ihey recovered sclf-posession enough to renew 
their insulting shout. 1 did not need to ask the name, for the yell of bloody 
Castlcrcagh sliook tlic very air. 

‘‘Make way there — make way, boys!” shouted a rough voice from the 
crowd, and a roar of laughtcir, that seemed to burst from the entire street, 
answered the command, and the same inst-aiil a large burly figure ad- 
vanced through a lane made for him in the crowd, mopping his great bullet- 
head with a bright scarh't liaiidkerchicf. 

Long life to you, Mr. Egan !” shouted one. * 

Tlirec cheers for Bully Egau, boys 1” cried another, and the appeal was 
responded to at once. 

‘‘Mate way, you blackguards, make way, I say,” said Egan, affecting to 
be displeased at this display of his popularity, “don’t you see who’s 
coming?” Every eye was turned at once towards Daly’s club-house, in 
which direction he pointed; but it was some minutes before the dense 
crowd would permit anything to be seen. Suddenly, however, a cheer arose 
wilder and louder than any I had yet heard ; from the stret^t to the very 
housetops the cry was caught up and re]:>eated, while a tumultuous joy 
seemed to rock th'/> crowd as they moved to and fro. . 

At iltis moment tlie excitement was almost maddening ; every neck was 
strauicd in one direction, every eye pointed thither, while the prolonged 
cheering was sustained with a roar os deafening as the sea in a storm. At 
last the crowd were forced back, and I saw three gentlemen advancing 
abreast : the two outsidfj ones were holding between them the weak and 
trembling %ure of an x l?l and broken man, whose emaciated form and 
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withered face presented the very extreme of lassitude and weakness ; his 
loose coat hung awkwardly on his spare and shrunken form, and he mov(^d 
along in a shuffling, slip-shod fashion. As they mounted the, steps of the 
Parliamcni-house, the checiing grew wilder and more enthusiastic, and I 
wondered how he who was evidently the object, could seem so indiifereut to 
the welcome thus given him, as with bent-down head he pressed on, neither 
turning right nor left. With seeming difficulty he was assisted up the steps, 
when he slowly turned round, and, removing his hat, saluted the crowd. 
The motion was a simple one, but in its very simplicity was its power. The 
broad white forehead, across which some scanty hair floated; the eye that 
now beamed proudly forth, was turned upon them, and never was the 
magic of a look more striking ; for a second all was hushed, and then a very 
thunder of applause rolled out, and tiic name of n<mry Grattan burst from 
every tongue. Just tlicn one of the mob, exasperated by a stroke from the 
flat of a dragoon’s sabre, iiad caught the soldier by the foot and flung liiin 
from his saddle, to the grouTid; his comrades flow to his rescue at once, 
and cliargcd Ihtj* crowd, which fell back before them. The College men, 
taking advantage of this, sprang forward, on the mob, armed with their 
favourite wt.'apons, their hurdles of strong oak; the street was immediately 
torn up behind, and a shower of paving stones poured in upon the luckless 
military, now completely hemmed in between both parties. Yells of rage 
and defiance rose on cither sid(?, and the cheers of the victora and cries of the 
wounded were mixed in mad confusion. My lamp-post wiis no longer an 
enviable position, and I slipped gently down towards the ground ; in doing 
so, how^ever, I unfortunately kicked off a soldier’s cap. The man turned on 
me at once iind collared nic, and notwithstanding all my excuses insisted on 
can-ying me off to the guard-house. The danger of such a tiung at once 
struck me, and I resisted manfully. The mob cheered me, at which the 
soldier only became more angry ; and ashamed, too, at being opposed by a 
mere boy, he seized me rudely by the th^roai. My blood rose at tliis, and I 
struck boldly at liim, my fist met liim in the face, and before he could re- 
cover himself tlm crowd w ere upon him. Down he went, while a nisli of 
the mob, escaping from the dragoons, flowed over his. body; at the same 
moment tlnj shout, ‘‘ Guard, turn out !’' was heard from the angle of t he 
Bank, and the clattering of arms and the roll of a drum followed. A chc(,*r 
from the mob seemed to acc(?pt the challenge, and every hand was cm])loycd 
tearing up the' pavement and preparing for the fray. Whether by my own 
seif-appointment, or by common consent, I cannot say, but I at once touk 
the leadership, and ‘having formed the crowd into two parties, directed 
them, if hard pressed, to retreat either by College-street or Westmoreland- 
street. Thus one party could assist the other by enfilading the attacking 
force, unless they were in sufficient strength to pursue both together. We 
had not long to wait the order of battle. The soldi* rs were formed in a 
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second, and the word was given to advance at a charge. The same instant 
I st(!pped forward and criei “Fire!** Never was an order so obeyed — a 
hundred paving stones showered down on the wretched soldiers, who feU 
here and there in the ranks. “ Again !** I shouted to my second battalion, 
that stood waiting for the word, and down came another hail-storin, that 
rattled upon their caps and muskets, and sent many a stout fellow to the 
rear. A wild cheer from the mob proclaimed the victory, but at the same 
instant a rattling of ramrods, and a clank of firelocks, was heard in front ; 
and from the rear of the' soldiers a company marched out in echelon, and 
drew up as if on parade. All was stilled, not a man moved in the crowd, 
indeed our tactics seemed now at an end, when suddenly the word, “ Make 
ready — present !** was callcid out, and the same instant a ringing discharge 
of musketry tore through the crowd. Never did I witness sucli a scene as 
followed. All attempts to r(jt||^at were blocked up by the pressure from 
bt'hind ; and the sight of the wounded, who fell by the discharge of the sol- 
diers, seemed to paralyse every effort of the mob. One terrified cry rose 
from the mass, as they shrank from the muskets. Again flic ramrods were 
heard clinking in the barrels. I saw there was but one moment, and cried 
out, “ Courage, lads, and down upon them !** and with that I dashed madly 
forward, followed by the mob that, like a mighty mass, now rolled heavily 
after mo. The soldiers fell back as wo came on ; their bayonets were 
brought to the charge, the word “ Fire low !** was passed along the line, and 
a bright sheet of flame Hashed forth, and was answered by a scream of 
anguisli that drowned the crash of the fire. In t he rush backwards I was 
thrown on the ground, and at first believed I had been shot, but I soon per- 
ceived 1 was safe and sprang to my legs ; but the same moment a blow on 
the head from the butt-cud of a musket smote me to the earth, and I neither 
saw nor heard of anything yery clearly aftcrw.ards. I had, indeed, a faint, 
dreamy recollection of being danced upon and trampled by some hundred 
heavy feet, and then experiencing a kind of swinging, rocking motion, as if 
carried on something ; but these sensations are far too vague to reason upon, 
much less to chronicle. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A CHARACTER. 

There must have been a very considerable interval from the moment I 
have last recorded to that in which I next became a responsible individual; 
btife what manner, in w*, place, or in what company it was passed, the 
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reader musfc excuse my divulging for many important reasons, one of which 
is, I never clearly knew anything of the matter. 

To date ray recollections from my first consciousness, I may stale that 1 
found myself on my back in a very narrow b(;d, a table beside me covered 
with phials and small flasks, with paper cravats, some of whicli hung down, 
queue fashion, to an absurd extent. A few rush-backed and bottomed 
chairs lay along the walls, which were coarsely wliitewashed. A window', 
of very unclean and unprepossessing aspect, w'as partly shaded by a faded 
scarlet curtain, while the floor was equally sparingly decked with a small 
and ragged carpet. Wlicre was I? was the frequent but unsatisfactory 
query I ever put to myself. Could this be a ])rison — had I been captured 
on that riotous evening, and carried off to a gaol — or was I in Darby 
M'Keown’s territory P for, somehow, a very general impression was on my 
mind that Darby^s gifts of ubiquity were s(^iewhat remarkable ; or, lastly 
(and the tliought was not a pleasant one), was this the domicile of Anthony 
Basset, Esq., Attorney-at-Law ? To have resolved any or all of these doubts, 
by rising and taking a personal survey of the jn*cmises, would have been my 
first thought ; but, unluckily, I found one of my arms bandaged, and en- 
closed in a brace of w'oodcn splints ; a very considerable general impression 
pervaded me of bruises and injuries aU over my body ; and, worse still, ii 
kind of rnegrim accompanied every attempt to lift my head from the pillow, 
that made mo heartily glad to lie down again, atid be at rest. 

That I had not fallen into unfriendly hands was about the extent to which 
my deductions led me, and with tliis consolatory fact, and a steady resolve 
to remain awake three days, if necessary, so us to interrogate tljc first 
visitor who should approach me, I mustered all iny pattcuce, and Avaited 
quietly. What hour of the day it w'as when first I aAvoke to even thus 
much of consciousness I cannot say ; but I well remember watching what 
appeared to me tAvelve mortal hours in iny anxious expectation; at last a 
key turned in an outer lock, a door opened, and I heard a heavy foot enter. 
This was shortly followed by another step, whose less imposing tread was, 1 
suspected, a woman’s. 

Where, in the devil’s name, is tlio candle ?” said a gruff voice, that 
Jictually seemed to me not unkuow'n. “ I left it on the table when I went 
out. Oh ! my shin’s broke — that infernal table !” 

Ob, Lord ! oh, Lord !” screamed the. female voice. 

Ah ! you’ve caught it too,” cried the other, in glee ; did you think you 

saw a little blue flame before you when your shin was barked ?” 

“ You’re a monster,” said the lady, in a tone of passionate indignation. 

Here if; is — I have it,” replied the other, not paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the endearing epithet last bestowed ; and d — ^n me, if it’s not 
burned down to the socket. Holloa there! Peter Dodd — jon scoundrel, 
where are you F” 
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“Gull him Saladin,” said the lady, with a sneer, "and p»h^ he’ll 

answer.” 

Imp of darkness, where are yoa gone to ? Peter — Dodd — ^Dodd — ^Peter ! 
All ! you young blackguard, where were you all this time ?” 

Asleep, sir ; sure you know well, sir, its Little rest I get,” said a thin, 
cliildish voice, in answer. “ Wasn’t it five o’clock tliis morning when I 
diviHed the two kidneys ye had for supper for the four ofiicers and had to 
borrey the Kian pepper over the way ?” 

I’ll Imre a gimlet-hole through your pineal gland, and stuff it with brass- 
headed nails, if you reply to me. Amia Maria, that was a fine thought, eh ? 
— glorious, by Jove ! There, put the candle there ; hand your mistress a 
chair ; give me my robe de chambre. Confound me, if it’s not getting like 
the kingdom of Prussia on the map, full of very straggling dependencies. 
Supper, Saladin.” 

‘‘The sorrow taste ” 

** What ! thou piece of human ebony, what do you say P” 

Me hab no — n — ting in de larder,” cried the child, in a broken voice. 

“ Isn’t there a back of a duck and two sUces of cold bacon ?” asked the 
lady, in the tone of a cross-examining barrister. 

“ I poisoned the bacon for the rats, Miss ; and for the duck ” 

“ Let me strangle him with my own hands,” shouted tlie man ; “ let me 
tear him up into merry -tho\%lits. Look here, sirrah,” said he, in a voice 
like John Kemble, “therti may be nothing wliich man eats within these 
walls, there may not be wherewithal to regale a sickly fly-— no, not enough 
for one poor spider to lunch upon ; but if you ever dare to reply to me, 
save in Oriental t)hrasc, I’ll throw you in a sack, call my mutes, and hurl 
you into tlie Bosphorus.” 

Where, sir ?” 

“ Tlie Dpddcr, you son of a burnt father. Mj hookah.” 

“ My slippers,” repeated the lady. 

My lute, and the sherbet,” added the gentleman. 

By the stir in the chamber, these arrangements, or something equivalent 
to them, seemed to have taken place, when again I heard, 

"Dance a lively measure, Saladin; my soul is heavy.” 

Here a most, vile tinkling of a guitar was heard, to which, by the sounds 
of the feet, I could perceive Saladin was moving in a species of dance. 

" Let the child go to bed, and' don’t be making a fool of yourself,” said 
the lady, in a voice of bursting passion. 

"Thank Heaven 1” said I, ]^f aloud, she isn’t mad.” 

** Tink, tnilr, a tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink-a-dido,” thrummed out her com- 
panioxL. "I say, Saladin, heat me a little pofter, with an egg, and some 
sugar.” 

The door closed as the h..p made lus exit, and there was silence for some 
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seconds, dnrmg which my uppermost thought was, What infemaJ mischance 
has thrown me into a lunatic asylum At length the man spoke ; 

‘"I say, Anna Maria, Cradock has this run of luck a long time/’ 

‘‘ He plays better than you,” responded the lady, sharply. 

‘‘ I deny it,” rejoined he, angrily. I play whist better than any man 
that ever lived, except the Begum of Soutancantantarabad, who heat my 
fathej*. They played for lacs of rupees on the points, and a territory on the 
rub ; five to two, first game against the loser, in white elephants.” 

‘"How you do talk,” said Anna Maria; “do you forget that all this 
rubbish doesn’t go down with me ?” 

“Well, I mean old Hickory, that had the snuff-shop in Bath, used only 
to give me one point in the rub, and we played for sixpence — damme, I’H 
not forget it — he cleaned me out in no time. Tink, tink, a-tink-a-tink, tink- 
a-tink-a-dido. Here, Saladin, bear mo the spky cup, ambrosial boy !” 

“ Ahem !” said the lady, in a tone that mdn’t sound exactly like con- 
currence. 

“ Eat a few dates, and then repose,” said the deep voice. 

“ I wish I had them, av th(*y were eatable,” said Saladin, as he turned away. 

“Wretch! you have forgotten to salaam; exit slowly. Tink, link, a- 
tink-a-tink. Anna Maria, lie’s devilish good, now, for black parts. I think 
riimake Jones bring liim out. Wouldn’t it be original to make Othello 
talk broken English ? ‘ Earewell de camp !* Eh I by Jove, that’s a fine 
thought. ‘ De spirit-stir a drum, de piercy pipe’ — by Jove 1 I like that 
uotion.” 

Here the gentleman rose in a glorious burst of enthusiasm, and began 
repeating snatches from Sbakspeare, in the pleasant travesty he had Mt 
upon. 

“ Cradock revoked, and you never saw him,” said the lady, drily, inter- 
rupting the monologue. 

“ I did see it clearly enough, but I had done so twice the same game,” 
said he, gaily ; “ and, if the grave were to give up its dead, I, too, should be 
a murderer. Einc thought that, isn’t it ?” 

“He won seventeen-and-sixpence from you,” rejoined she, pettishly. 

“ Two bad half-crowns — dowlas, filthy dowlas,” was the answer. 

“And the hopeful young gentleman in the next room, what profitable 
intentions, may I ask you, have you with respect to him P” 

“Burke! Tom Burke! Bless your heart, he’s only son and heir to 
Burke of Mount Blazes, in the county Galway. His father keeps three 
packs of harriers, one of fox, and another of stag-hounds — a kind of brindled 
devils, three feet eight in height ; he won’t take them under. His father 
and mine were schoolfellows at Dondunderamud, in the Himalaya, and he 
— that is, old Burke — saved my father’s life in a tiger-hunt; and am I 
to forget the heritage of gratitude my father left me ?” 
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“You ought not, perhaps, since it was the only one he bequeathec^” 
quoth the lady. 

What ! Is the territory of Shamdoonah and Bunfunterabad nothing ? 
Are the great suits of red emeralds and blue opal, that were once the crown- 
jewels of Saidh Sing Doolah, nothing ? Is the scimitar of Hafiz, with verses 
of the Koran in letters of pure brilliants, nothing 

“ You’ll drive me distracted with your insane folly,” rejoined the lady, 
rising and pushing back her chair with violence. “ To talk this way when 
you know you haven’t got a five-pound note in the world.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” laughed out the jolly voice of the other ; that’s good, 
faith. If I only consented to dip my Irish property, I could raise fourteen 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds, so Mahony t(dls me. But I’ll never 
give up the royalties— never. There, you have my last word on the matter : 
rather than surrender my tin-mine. I’d Consent to starve on twelve thousand 
a yeai', and resign my claim to the title, wliich, I believe, the next session 
will give me ; and when you arc Lady Machinery — something or other— 
maybe they won’t bite, eh? Ramskins versus wrinkles.” 

A. violent bang of the door announced at this moment the exit of the lady 
in a rage, to which her companion paid no attention, as he continued to 
mumble to himself, 

** Surrender the royalties — never! Oh, she’s gone — well, she’s not far 
wrong after all. I dare not draw a cheque on uiy own exchequer at this mo- 
ment for a larger sum than — ^Ict me see — twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty- 
eight and tcnpcnce; with twenty-nine shillings, the grand firm of Bubble* 
ion and Co. must shut up and suspend thfeir payments.” So saying, he 
walked from the room in stately fashion, and closed the lioor after him. 

My first tliought, as I listened to this speech, was one of gratefulness that 
I had fallen into the friendly hands of my old coach companion, wliosc 
kindness still lived fresh in my memory ; my next was, what peculiar form 
of madness could account for the strange outpouring I had just overhiiard, 
in which my own name was so absurdly introduced, coupled with family 
circumstances I knew never had occurred. Sleep was now out of the ques- 
tion with me ; for whole hours long I could do nothing but revolve in my 
mind all the extraordinary odds and ends of my friend Bubbleton’s conversa- 
tion, which I remembered to have been so struck by at my first meeting 
with him. The miraculous adventures of lus career, his hair-breadth ’scapes. 
Ids enormous w ealth, the voluptuous case of his daily life, and his habits of 
luxury and expenditure with which he then astounded me, had now received 
some solution — while, at the same time, there was something in his own 
common-sense obst rvations to himself that puzzled me much, and gave a 
great difficulty to all my calculations concerning liim. 

To all these conflicting doubts and difficulties sleep at last succeeded ; but 
better far for me it had not ; for with it came dreams such as sick men only 
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experience ; all the distorted images that rose hohre my wandering facul- 
ties, mingling with the strange fragments of Babble ton’s comersation, made 
a pliantasmagoria the most perplexing and incomprehensible ; and which, 
even on waking, I could not banish, so completely had Saladiu and his 
se 2 ^l, the guitar, the hookah, and the suit of red emeralds taken hold of iny 
erring intellect. 

Candid, though not fair reader, have you ever been tipsy ? Have you 
ever gone so far over the boundary linC' that separates the land of mere 
sobriety from its nciglibouring territory, the country of irresponsible im- 
pulses, that yon actually doubted which was the way back, that you thought 
you saw as much good sense and good judgment on the one side of the 
frontier as the other, with only a strong balance of good-fellowship to 
induce a preference ? If you know this state, if you have taken the prcciscj 
quantum of champagne, or moselle nStbusseux, that induces it, and yet goes 
no farther, then do you perfectly understand all the trials and difficulties of 
my waking moments, and you can appreciate the arduous task I undertook 
in my effort to separate the real from the imaginary, the true types from 
their counterfeits ; in a word, the wanderings of my own brain from those 
of Captain Biibblcton’s. 

In this agreeable and profii able occupation was I engaged, when the same 
imposing tread and heavy footst.eji I had heard the previous evening, entered 
tlic adjoining room and approached my door. The lock turned, and the 
iJlustrious captain liimself appeared ; and here let me observe, that if grave 
censure be occasionally bestowed on persons who by the assumption of 
voice, look, or costume, seek i(^.errorise over infant minds, a no less heavy 
sentence should be bestowed on all who lord it over the frail faculties of 
sickness by any absurdity in their personal appearance ; and that 1 may not 
seem captious, let me describe my friend. TIic captain, who was some- 
where about the forties, was a full-faced, chubby, good-looking follow, of 
some five feet ten or eleven inclujs in luight ; his countenance had been in- 
tended by nature for the exi)rcssioii of such emotions as arise from the 
enjoyment of turtle, milk-punch, truffled turkeys, mulled port, muUiga- 
tawiiey, stilton, stout, and pickled oysters ; a rich, mellow -looking i)air of 
dark-brown eyes, with large bushy eyebrows, meeting above the nose, which 
latter feature was a little “ on the snub, and off the Homan his mouth was 
thick-lipped, and had that peculiar mobility which seems inseparable, wher- 
ever eloquence or imagination predominate ; in colour, his face was of that 
uniform hue painters denominate as “ warm,” in fact, a rich sunset Claude - 
Lorrainish tint, that seemed a compound, the result of high-seasoned meals, 
pletliora, puncli, and the tropics ; in figure, he was like a huge pudding- b«g, 
supported on two short little dumpy pillars that, from a sense of the saper- 
inciiinbent weight, had wisely spread themselves out below, giving to his 
lower man the appearance of a stunted letter A ; liis arm . vvcrc most pre- 
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posterously short, and for the. conTcnience of locomotion, he used them 
somewhat after the fashion of fins ; as to his costume on the morning in 
question, it was a singularly dirty and patched dressing-gown of antique 
siUi:, fastened about the waist by a girdle, from which depended a scimitar 
on one side, and a meershaum on the other ; a well-worn and not over 
clean-looking shawl wa^ fastened in fashion of a turban round his head ; a 
pair of yellow buskins with faded gold tassels decorated legs which occa- 
sionally peeped from the folds of the robe de chambre^ without any other 
covering. 

Such was the outward man of him who suddenly stopped short at th('- 
doorway, while he held the latch in his hand, and c?dled out, 

“ Burke ! Tom Burke, don’t be violent, don’t be outrageous, you see I’m 
armed ! I’d cut you down without mercy if you attempt to lift a finger 1 
Pronnse me this — do you hear me ?” 

That any one even unarmed could have conceived fear from such a poor, 
weak object as I was, seemed so utterly absurd, that I laughed outright ; 
an emotion on my part that seemingly imparted but little confidence to my 
friend the Captain, who r(;treatcd still closer to the door, and seemed ready 
for liight. The first use I could mak(^ of speech, however, was, to assure 
liim that I was not only perfectly calm and sensible, but deeply grateful for 
kindness which i knew not liow, nor to whom I became indebted. 

“ Don’t roll your eyes there ; don’t look so d — d treacherous !” said he ; 
“keep down your hmids; keep them under the bed-clothes. I’d put a 
bullet through your skull if you stirred !” 

I again protested tliat any manifestation df quietness ho asked for I would 
immediately comply with, and begged him to sit down beside me and teU me 
where I was and how I had come hither. Having (.‘stablislied an outwork of a 
table and two chairs between us, and caniiouslj Liwing left the door a-jar, 
to secure his retreat, he drew the scimitar and placed it before liim, his eyes 
being fixed on me the entire time. 

“ Well,” said he, as he assumed a seat, and leaned his arm on tlic table, 
“ so you WTO quiet at last. Lord ! what a frightful lunatic you were. No- 
body wouM approach your bed but me. The stoutest keeper of Swift’s 
hospital fied from the spot, while I said, ‘Leave him to me. The human eye 
is your #uc agent to humble .the pride of maniacal frenzy.’ ” 

With these words he fixed on me a look such as the chief murderer in a 
melodrama assumes at the moment he proceeds, to immolate a whole 
family. 

“ You infenial young villain, how I subdued you — ^how you quailed be 
fore me !” 

There was something so ludicrous in the contrast of this bravery with his 
actual terror, that agi 'd T burst out a-Iaughing, upon which he sprang up, 
and brandishing his sabre, vowed vengeance on me if I stirred. After a con- 
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Biderable time spent thus, I at last succeeded in kapressing him mth the 
fact, that if I had all the will in the world to tear him to ])ieccs, my strength 
woidd not suffice to cany me to the door. An assurance which, however 
sorrowfully made by me, I perceived to afibrd luni the most unmixed satis- 
faction. # 

“ That’s right, quite right,” said he, “ and mad should he be indeed who 
would measure strength with me. The red men of Tnscarora always called 
me the great buffalo. I used to carry a bark canoe with my squaw and nine 
little black devils under one arm, so as to leave the other free for my toma- 
hawk. '' He, how, he !’ that’s the war step.” 

Here he stooped down to his knees, and then sprang up again, with a yell 
that actually made me start, and brought a new actor on the scene in the 
person of Ann a Maria, whose name 1 had so frequently heard the night be- 
fore. 

What is the matter ?” said the lady, a short, squab-Kke woman, of nearly 
the captain’s age, but none of his personal attractions. “ Wc can’t have him 
screaming all day in that fashion.” 

“ It isn’t he, it was I who was performing the war dance. Come, now, 
let down your hair, and be a squaw — do. What trouble is it ? and bring in 
Saladin; we’ll get up a combat scene ; devilish fine thought that !” 

* The indignant look of the lady in reply to this modest proposal again 
overpowc^red me, and 1 sank back in iny bed exhausted with laughter, an 
emotion which I was forct^d to subdue as well as 1 might on beholding the 
angry countenance with u hicii the lady regarded me. 

“I sjiy, Burke,” cried tbe capi-ain, ‘‘let me present you to my sister. 
Miss Anna Maria Bubbictou.” 

A very dry recognition on Miss Anna Maria’s part replied to the effort I 
made to salute her, and as she turned on licr lieel, she said to her brother, 
“Breakfast’s ready,” and left the room. 

Bubbicton jumped up at tliis, rubbed his mouth pleasantly With his' hand, 
smacked his lips, and then dropping his voice t o a whisper, muttered : 

“Excuse me, Tom, liut if I have a weakness it is for Yfirmouth bloaters, 
and anchovy toast, milk chocolate, marmalade, hot rolls, #Ld renndeer 
tongue, with a very small glass of j)urc white brandy, as a qualifier.” So 
saying, he whisked about and made his exit. 

While my host was tlius occuphid i was visited by the regimental surgeon, 
who informed me thtit my illness had now be(m of some weeks’ duration ; 
severe brain fever, with various attending evils, and a broken arm, being tho 
happy resnlts of my evening’s adventure at the Parliament-house. ^ 

“ Bubbleton is an old friend of yours,” continued the doctor ; and then, 
without giving me time to reply, added, "capital fcUow, no better; :i little 
given to the iniraculous---<ih ! but nothing worse.” 
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“ Why he does indeed seem to have a strong vein for fiction,” said I, half 
timidly. 

“ Bless your heart, be never ceases ; his world is an ideal thing, full of 
impossible people and events, where he has lived at least some centuries, 
enjoying 1J>e intimacies of princes, statesmen, poets, and warriors ; he has, 
in his own estimation, unlimited wealth and unbounded resources, the want 
of which he is never convinced of till pressed for five shillings to buy liis 
dinner. 

“ And liis sister,” said I, “what of her P” 

“Just as strange a character in the opposite direction. She is as matter- 
of-fact as he is imaginative. To all his flights she as resolutely enters a dis- 
sentient ; and he never inflates liis balloon of miracles without her stepping 
forward to punch a hole in it. But here they come.” 

“ 1 say. Pepper, how goes your patient ? Sparc no pains, old fellow — ^no 
expense ; only get him round. I’ve left a cheque for you for fi vc hundred in 
the next room. This is no regimental case — come, come, it's my way, anil I 
insist upon it.” 

Pepper bowed with an air of the deepest gratitude, and actually looked so 
overpowered by the liberality, that I began to suspect there might be less 
truth in his account of Bubblcton than 1 thought a few minutes before. 

“ All insanity has left liim — tliat’s pleasant. I say, Tom, you must have 
liad glorious thoughts, eh ? When you wer(5 mad, did you ever think you 
were an anaconda bolting a goat, or the Eddystoiic liglithousc when the foun- 
dation began to shift ?” 

“ No, never.” 

“ How odd ! I remember being once tlirown on my head off a drag. I 
was breaking in a pair of young unicorns for the Queen of 

“No!” said Anna Maria, in a voice of ilmndcr, holding up her finger, at 
the same moment, in token of reproof. 

Tlfe captain became mute on tlic instant, and the very word he was about 
to utter stuck in his thrdat, and he stood with his mouth open, like one in 
enchantment. 

“ You sai^ a little weak tea, I think,” said Miss Bubbleton, turning to- 
wards the doctor. 

“ Yes, fbd some dry toast, if he liked it ; and, in a day or two, a half glass 
of winc-and-watcr.” 

“ Some of that tokay old Pippo Esterhazy sent us.” 

“No,” said the lady again, in the same tone of menace. 

“ And, perhaps, after a week, the open air and a little exercise in a car- 
ihigf.” 

“ The barouche and the four ponies,” iutenmpted Bubbleton. 

^*No,” repeated Miss Anna Maria, but ia such a voice of imperious 
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meaning, that the poor captain actually fell back, and only muttered to 
liimself, 

“ What would be the use of wealth, if one couldn’t contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of one’s friends P” 

“ There’s the drum for parade,” cried the doctor ; “ you’ll be late, and so 
shall I.” 

They both bustled out of the room together, while Miss Anna Maria, 
taking her work out of a small bag she carried on her arm, drew a chair to 
the window and sat down, having quietly intimated to me that, as conversa- 
tion was deemed injurioxis to me, I must not speak one syllable. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AN UNLOOKED-FOB VISITOR, 

All my endeavours to ascertain the steps by wdiich I came to occupy my 
present abode were fruitless, inasmuch as Captain Bubblcton contrived to 
surround his explanation with such a mist of doubtful, if not impossible, cir- 
curnstiiuccs, that I gave up tlic effort in despair, and was obliged to sit down 
salisfftid with the naked fact, that it was by some soldiers of liis company I 
was captured, and by them brought to the guard-house. Strangely enough, 
too, i found that, in his self-uiystification, tlie worthy captain had invested 
me with all the honours of a staunch loyalist who had earned liis cracked 
skull ill defence of the soldiery iigainst the mob ; and this prevailing impres- 
sion gave such a tone to his narrative, that lie not oidy set to work to trace 
back a wliolc generation of Burkes famed for their attachment to the House 
of Hanover, hut also took a peep into the probable future, where he saw me 
covered with rewards for my heroism and gallantry. 

Young as I wjis, I hesitated long how far I dtire trust him with the rc^d 
state of the case. I felt that in so doing I should cither expose him to the 
sclf-rcproach of having harboured one he would deem a rebel — oi^by with- 
drawing from me his protection, give him, perhaps, greater pain by compel- 
ling him to sucli an ungracious act. Yet how could I receive attention and 
kindness under these Ihlse colours ? This was a puzzling and difficult thing 
to resolve ; and a hunured times a day I wished 1 had never been rescued by 
him, but taken my chance of the worst fortune had in store for me. 

While, tlicrcforc, my strength grew with every day, these tli oughts 
harassed and depressed me. The continual conflict in my mind deprived me 
of all ease; and scarcely a morning broke in which I 1;* I not decided ou 

^ OL. I. H 
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avowing my real p'oaition and my tme sentiments ; and still, when the mo- 
ment came, the flighty uncertainty of Buhbleton’s manner— -liis caprice and 
indiscretion — all frightened me, and I w’as silent. I hoped, too, that some 
questioning on his part might give me a fitting oi)portunity for such a dis- 
closure ; but here again I was deceived. Thei jolly captain was far too busy 
inventing his own liistory of me, to think of asking for mine ; and 1 fonnd 
out from the surgeon of the regiment, that according to the statement made 
at the mess-table, I was an only son, }>osscsscd of iinniciise estates — some- 
what cnciunhercd, to be sure (among oilier dclits, a large jointure to my 
mother) — that 1 liad come up to towui to consult tlu; A ttornc'y -General about 
the saceession to a tit Ic long in abeyance in my family, and w'as going down 
to the House hi Lord Castlercagh’s caiTiage, w^iicn, (Ired by tlie rulhanism of 
tJie mob, I sj^raug out, and .struck one of the ringleaders, &c. 

How Uiis vLsiiniary history had its origin, or whether it had any, save in 
the w andering fancies of liis brain, 1 knew not ; bid eitlicr by frequent re- 
l)Ctitiou of it, or by ilic strong hold afiivouriti^ notion soniotinu'.s will t;i.ke 
of a. wa'uk iidelloet, he so far beliiwod it iru(‘, tliai li(‘ wroii^ more than one 
Ic'lter to Lord Castlercagh, to assure him that I was rapidly recovering, and 
\voul(l b('. delighted to receive him- v.liieh, wliciher from a knowledge of 
the eapiain’s character, or his indiilcrmici^ as to niy fate, llui secretary ccir- 
iaialy never took any noi.icc of whale ver. 

J'iubblcion had too much experience of similar insiauces of neglect 1o be 
either alllieted or offended at tins silence; o- 1 lie contrary, he satisfu'd his 
mind })y an excuse of liis own juventing, and went aixmt saying, “I think 
we’ll have. Castlercagh down to-day 1o sec Ihivkc,” uulil it became a cant 
on ])a.rade, and a jest at mess. 

]\l(*auwhiic, his active mind was not lying dormant. Indignant that no 
iiiqiiivics liad liecu made after me, and asiouished that no aide-de-camp — not 
even a liveried menial of the Viceroy’s household -—had come down to 
rective I he daily buUeiiu of my health, and sonu'what piqued, perhafis, that 
his own important services regarding me remained unacknowlcilgcd, he set 
about springing ta mine for himself, wdiieli very nearly became my ruin. 

After about ten days spent by me in this state of painful vacillation, my% 
mind vibrating between two opposite courses, and seeing arginnenls for • 
either, hoth in the niattcr-er-fact shortness of Miss Buhbieton’s not over- 
courtcous munner, and the splendidly liberal and vast conceptions of lier 
brother, I went to my be.d one night, resolved that on the very next morn- 
ing I would hi'bitatc no longer ; and as my strongili would now jicnnit of 
iny being able to walk unassisted, I w'ould explain freely to Bubbleton 
IPlry circumstance of my life, and take my leave of liiin, to wander, I knew 
not where. This decision at length being conic to, I slept more soundly 
than I had slept f. x many nights, uor awoke until the loud step and the 
louder voice of the capUiin had arouscil me from my slumbers. 
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^‘Eh, Tom — good night, my lad? How soundly you sleep ! Just like 
the Lachigong Indians : they go^to bed after the hunting season, and never 
wake till the bears come in next fall. 1 had the knack myself once, but 
then I always took six or seven dozen of strong Burton ale Ib’st — and that, 
they said, wtisn’t quite fair; but for a white man, l^d back myself for a 
thousand to-morrow. But what’s this I have to tell you P Something or 
other was in my bead for you. Oh, I have it ! I say, Tom, old follow, 1 
think I have touched them up to some purpose. They didn’t expect it — no, 
hang it ! ilicy little knew what was in store for them. They wci'cu’t quit.c 
ju'cparcd for it. By .Tov(^, that they weren’t I” 

“ Who arc th(\y P” said T, sii.iiug up in my bed, and somewhat, curious to 
liear sometliing of these aslonislicd individuals. 

The Govermnent, my lad I — the Cjustlc — tbe Brivat.c Si^c.— the. Major — 
the Treasury— tl\c Board of ^irecn Cloth — thc—rwJiat d’ye caU them ? — tlu' 
Privy Council.” 

“ IVliy, what has happ(’ncd them P’^ 

“ ril show you what’s ha]>])eiied. Lie do\m agabi, and com])Osc yourself, 
lie ^vou’t be hen*. ])efore twelve o’clock; tliougli, by-tbe-by, 1 promised ou 
hiY lK)uonr not to say a word about bis coming. But it’s over now,” 

“ Who is it P” said T, cagcwly. 

"C)ii, 1 can’t t(dl iioay. You’ll sec him very soon, and right glad he’ll be 
to s('.(^ you, so he says. But luwc; they are — luirc’s tlie v/holc aifair.” 8o 
saying, he covenul tin* ])(‘(1 witli a mass of iiews])apcrs, and Idottcd, ill- 
written manuscripts, among wliieb lie commencml a vigorous searcli at ouce. 

li(U'e it is. l’vc‘ found it out. liist(‘n to this: ^ Tho Friday, 

August 10. -The magiiiticent ourang-oiitang ituit Cajilain Mnliblclon is 

about to ])resejit to lb<! Lady-Tjicutenaut ’ No; that isn’t it. It must 

be ill Faulkner. Ay, hcrci we have it : Hu Cajdain Bubbleloii’s fort licomiiig 
volume, wbieli w<i liave been favoured with a private perusal of, a very sin- 
gular account is given (jf the gigantic mouse found in Caudia, wiiicb grow\s 

to tlie siz(; of a common mastiH' ’ No; that’s not it. You’ve heard of 

that, Tom, though, haven’t, your” 

Never,” said 1, trying to repress a smile. 

•"' I’m amazed at that. Never heard of my carious speculations about 
th(‘ Caiidian mouse ! Tlu; fellow has a voice like a human being — ^you’d 
hear him crying in the woods, and you’d swear it was a child. I’ve a notion 
tliat the Greeks took thc.ir word ‘ inousikos ’ from this fcUow ; but tliat’.s 
not what I’m looking-for. No; but here it is. This is squib No. 1 : 
‘TiK’sday morning. — We. arc at lengtli cuahlccl to state that the yoimg 
gentleman who took sucJi a prominent p:u*t ui defending the military agfiinst; 
the savage and murderous attack of the mob in the late riot in Collcgc?- 
grecn is now out of danger; being removed to Captain Bubl !f ‘ton’s quaiters 
in George’s-street Barracks, ho was immediately trepanned ” 

31 2 
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“Ell? trepanned!” 

“ No, you weren’t trepanned ; but Pepper said you might have been 
though, and he’d just as soon do it as not; so I put in trepanned, 
‘ The pia-mater was fortunately not cut through.’ Tliat you don’t under- 
stand; but no matter-— hem, hem ! ‘Congestion of ’ hem, hem 1 ‘In 

our next, we hope to give a still more favourable report.’ Then here’s the 
next : ‘To the aide-de-camp sent to inquire after the “hero of College-green,” 
the answer this morning was — “Better — ^ablc to sit up.” ’ Well, here we 
go. No. 3 : ‘ His Excellency mentioned this morning at the Privy Council 

the satisfaction he felt at being able to announce that Mr. (from 

motives of delicacy we omit the name)^ is now permitted to take some 
barley-gruel, with a spoonful of old Madeira. The Bishop of Ferns and 
Sir Boyle Boach both left their cards yesterday at the barracks.’ I waited 
a day or two after this ^ but— would you believe it P— no notice was taken ; 
not even the opposition papers said a word, except some insolent rascal in 
The Press asks — ‘ Can you tell your ifeaders are we to have anything more 
from Captain Bubbleton P* So then I resolved to come out in force, and 
here you see the result : ‘ Friday, 20th. — It is now our gratifying task to 
announce the complete restoration of the young gentleman whqpe case has, 
for some weeks past, been the engrossing topic of conversation of all ranks 
and classes, from the table of the Viceroy to the humble denizen of Mud 
Island. Mr. Burke is the only son and heir to the late Matthew Burke, of 
Cremore, county of Galway. His family ha\c been long distinguished for 
their steady, uncomproinisiug loj^alty ; nor is the hereditary glory of thdr 
house likely to suffer in the person of the illustrious youth, who, we learn, 
is now to be raised to the baronetcy, under the title of Sir Thomas Bubbleton 
Burke, the second name assumed to commemorate the services of Captain 

Bubbleton, whose ’ Of course I dilated a little here to round the 

paragraph. Well, this did it. Here was tJie shell that (jxploded the maga- 
zine; for early this moniing I received a polite note from the Castle; I 
won’t tell you the writer though. I. like a good bit of surprise ; and, egad, 
now I think on’t, I won’t say anything more about the letter either, only 
that we’re in luck, my lad, as you’ll soon acknowledge. What’s the hour 
now P Ail 1 a quarter to twelve. But wait, I think I hear him in the next 
room; jump up, and dress as fast as you can, while I do the honours.” 

With this the captain bustled out of the room ; and, although he banged 
the door after him, I could hear Ms voice in the act of welcoming some 
new arrival. V 

In spite of the sea of nonsense and absurdity through which I had waded 
in the last haJf-hour, tlie commumcation he had made me excited my 
curiosity to the utmost, and in some respect rendered me uneasy. It was 
no part whatever my object to afford any clue to Basset by which he 
might trace me, and, although much of the fe*kr I had formerly entertained 
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of that dreaded persona^ had evaporated with increased knowledge of tlie 
world, yet old instincts preserved their inflacnce over me, and I felt as 
though Tony Basset would be a name of terror to me for my life long. It 
was quite clear, however, that the application from the Castle to which he 
alluded could have no reference to the honest attorney ; and with this com- 
forting reflection, which I confess came somewhat late, I finished my dressing, 
and prepared to leave my room. 

Oh ! here he comes,” cried Bubbteton, as he flung open my door, and 
announced my approach. Come along, Tora^ and let us see if your face 
will let you be recognised.” 

I scarcely had crossed the threshold when I started back with affright, 
and, had it not been for the wall against which I leaned, must have fallen. 
The stranger, whose visit was to afford me so much of pleasure, was no 
other than Major Barton ; there ho stood, liis arm leaning on the chimney- 
piece, the same cool malicious smile playing about the angles of his mouth, 
which I noticed the first day I saw him in the glen. His sharp eyes shot 
on me one quick, searching glance, and then turned to the door, from which 
again they were directed to me, as if some passing thouglit had moved them. 

Bubbletoii was the first to speak, for, not noticing either the agitation I 
was under or the stern expression of Barton’s features, he ran on : 

• Eh, Major ! that’s your friend — isn’t it ? Changed a bit, I suppose — 
a little blanched ; but in a good cause, you know, — that’s the thing. Come, 
Tom, you don’t forget your old friend. Major what’s the name ?” 

' Barton,” repeated the other, drily. 

“Yes, Major Barton ; lie’s come froukhis Excellency. I knew that last 
paragraph would do it — ch, Major ?” 

“You were quite right, sir,” said Barton, slowly and distinctly, "that 
paragraph did do it ; and very fortunate you may esteem yourself, if it will 
not do you also.” 

" Eh, what ! how me ? What d’you mean ?” 

" How long, may I beg to ask,” continued Barton, in the same quiet tone 
of voice, " have you known this young gentleman ?” 

" Burke — Tom Burke ? — bless your heart since the height of that fender. 
His father and mine were schooKellows. I’m not sure he wasn’t iny god- 
father, or, at least, one of them ; 1 had four.” Here the captain began 
counting on his fingers. " There was the Moulah, one ; the Cham, two ” 

“I beg your pardon for the interruption,” said Barlnn, with affected 
politeness ; “ how long has he occupied these quarters ? That fact may pos- 
sibly not be too antiquated for your memory.” 

" How long ?” said Bubbleton, rcflectingly. "Let me see : here wo arc 
in August—” 

"Three weeks on Tuesday last,” said I, intefcrijig, to prevent any 
further drain on so lavish an imagination. 
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** Then you came here on the day of the riots ?*' said Barton. 

“ On that evening,” was my reply. 

“ On that evening— just so. Before or after, may I ask ?” 

shall answer no further questions,” said I, resolutely. If you have 
any charge against me, it is for you to prove it.” 

"Charge against you!” said Bubblcton, laughing. " Bless your heart, 
boy, don’t mistake him ; tlu^y’vc sent him down to compliment you. Lord 
Castlereagli mentions in his note — where the devil did I throw that note ?” 

"It’s of no consequence, Captmu,” said Barton, drily; "his Lordship 
usually entrusts the management of these matters to mS. May I learn, is 
tliis young gentleman known in your regiment? Has he been at your 
mess ?” 

“Tom Burke known among us! Why, man, he’s called nothing but 
^ Burke of Ours.’ He’s one of ourselves — not gazetted, you know, but 
all the same, in fact. We couldn’t get on without him ; he’s like the mess- 
pLatc, or tlic orderly-book, or the regimental snuif-box.” 

" I’m ‘sincerely sorry, sir,” rejoined Barton, slowly, "to rob you and the 
gaxlant Forty-fifth of one upon whom you place such just value ; but ‘ Burke 
of ours’ must consent to be Burke of mine at prescut.” 

"To be sure, my dear Major, of course; anything convivial — nothing 
like good fellowship. We’U knd him to you for to-day — one day, mark me 
—we can’t spare him longer; and, now I think of it, don’t press him with 
his wine, he’s been poorly of late.” 

“ Have no fears on that score,” said Barton, laughing outright ; " ouf 
habits of life, in his circumstances^ are rigidly temperate.” Then, tiiniing 
to me, he continued, in an jdtered voice, "I need scarcely explain to ^(w, sir, 
the reason of my visit. When last we parted I did not anticipate that our 
next” meeting woidd have been in a royal barrack; but you may thank your 
friend here for my knowledge of your abode- — ” 

Bubbleton attempted to interpose here a panegyric on himself, but Barton 
went on : 

" Here is an order of the Privy Council for your apprehension, and 
here ” 

" Apprehension !” echoed the captain, in a voice of .wonderment and 
terror. 

" Here, sir, is your committal to Newgate. I suppose you’ll not give me 
the trouble of using force ; I have a carriage in waiting below, and request 
that we may lose no more time.” 

"I am ready, sir,” said I, as stoitly as I was able. 

"To Newgate!” repeated BubbMon, as, overcome with fright, he sank 
back in a chair, and^rossed his arms on his breast. " Poor fellow 1 poor 
fellow ! perhaps ihe/U bring it in manslaughter, eh ?-*or was it a bank 
robbery ?” 
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Not even the misery before me coiild prevent my smiling at the worthy 
captain’s rapidly-conceived narrative of me. I was in no merry mood, liow- 
ever ; and, turning to him, grasped his hand. 

Tt may happen, said I, ‘‘ that we never meet again. I know not — 
indeed, 1 hardly care — ^what is before me ; but, with all my heart, 1 thank 
yon for your kindness. ^ Farewell.” 

I^Yn cwcll,” said he, half mechanically^ as he grasped my hand in both of 
his, niul the largo tears rolled down his cheeks. “^Poor fellow ! all my fault 
— it now.” 

I liiirricd after Barton down stairs, a nervous choking in my throat neiu'ly 
suffocating me. Just as I reached the door the carriage drew up, and a 
polieenian lot down the steps. Already my foot was on them, when Bub- 
ble Ion was beside me. 

J’ll go with liiin, Major ; you’ll permit me, won’t you?” 

^“^Not at present, Captiiin,” said Barton, significantly; “ it may happen 
Lhui. wc shall want you, one of these days. Good-by.” 

lie pushed mo forwiu'd as lie spoke, and entered the carriage after me. I 
fell I lu' prt'ssurt'. of poor Bubbleton’s hand us he grasped mine for the last 
1ji;u\ and dlsoovorcd lie had sUpped something into my palm at parting. 1 
ojit'Ued and Ibmid two guineas in gold, which the kind-hearted fellow hud 
given me ; perhaps they wore his only ones in the world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

linu OAOL. 

From the moment the carriage-door closed upon us. Barton never, ad- 
dressed one word to me, but, leaning back, seemed only anxious to escape 
being recognised by the peoifie, \^ose attention was drawn to the vehicle 
by seeing two mounted policemen ri^e at either side of it. We drove along 
the quays, and, crossing an old, dilapidated bridge, traversed several ob- 
scure ipd mean-looking streets,, throiigli whicli numbers of persons wertJ 
hurrying in the same direction wc were going. At length we arrived at a 
large open space, thronged with people, whose dress fmd appearance bespoke 
them from the country. They were aSlconversing in a low, murmuring 
tone, and looking up, from time to time, towards a massive building of dark 
granite, which I had only to glance at to guess was Newgate. Our pace 
slackened to a walk as we entered the crowd ; and while ; moved slowly 
along, I was struck by the eager and excited faces I saw on every side. It 
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could be no common occasion which impressed that vast multitude with the 
one chiuracter of painful anxiety I beheld. As they stood gazing with up- 
turned faces at the froAvning portals of the gaol, the deep, solemn tolling of 
a bell rung' out at the moment, and as its sad notes vibrated through the air, 
it seemed to strike with a mournful power on every heart in the crowd. In 
an instant, too, the windows of all the houses were thronged with eager 
faces — even the parapets were crowded — ^and, while every sound was hushed, 
each eye was turned in one direction. I followed with my ovti Avhither the 
others were bent, and beheld above my head the dark framework of the 
“drop,*’ covered with black cloth, above which a piece of rope swung 
backwards and forwards with the udnd. The narrow door behind was closed ; 
but it was clear that each second that stole by was bringing some wretched 
criminal closer to his awful doom. 

As we neared the entrance, the massive doors were opened on a signal 
from a policeman on the box of the carriage, and we drove inside the gloomy 
vestibule. It was only then, as the heavy door banged behind me, that my 
heart sank. Up to that moment a mingled sense of wrong, and a feeling of 
desperate courage had nerved me ; but suddenly a cold cMll ran thrpugli my 
veins, my knees smote each other, and fear, such as till then I never knew, 
crept over me. The cariiage^door was now opened, the steps lowered, and 
Barton descending first, addressed a few words to a person near him, whom 
he called Mr. Gregg. 

It was one of those moments in life in which cveiy passing look, cvcijy 
chance word, every stir, every gesture, are treasured up, and remembered 
ever after : and 1 recollect now how, as I stepped from the carriage, a feeling 
of shame passed across me, lest the bystanders should mark my fear, and 
what a relief I experienced on finding that my presence was unnoticed ; and 
then the instant after that very same neglect, that cold, cold indificrenee i o 
me, smote as heavily on my spirits, and I looked on myself as one whose 
fate had no interest for any — ^iu whose fortune none sympathised. 

“ Drive on !” cried a rough voice to the coachman ; and the carriage moved 
tlirough the narrow passage, in which some dozen of persons were now 
standing. The next moment, a munuur 5f “ They are coming !” was heard, 
and the solemn tones of a man’s voice ohanting tlie last ofiices of the Romisli 
Church reached us, with the measured footfall of persons crossing the 
flagged court-yard. In the backward movement now made by thos# around 
me, I was brought close to a small arched doorway, within Avhioh a flight of 
stone steps ascended in a spiral direcliou, and towards this point I remarked 
that the persons who approacheJlSbre tending. My eyes scarcely glanced 
on those who came first, but they rested with a fearful interest on the 
bare-headed priest^ who, in all the trappings of his office, walked, book in 
hand, repeating with mournful impressiveness the litany for the dead. As 
he came nearer, I could see that his eyes were dimmed with tears, and his 
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pale lips quivered with emotion, wliile his very cheek trembled with a con* 
vulsive agony. Not so he who followed. He was a young man, scarce four- 
and-twenty, dressed in loose white trousers and shirt, but without coat, vest, 
or cravat ; his head bare, and displaying a broad forehead, across which some 
straggling hairs of light brown were blown by the wind. His eye was 
bright and flashing, and in the centre of his pale cheek a small crimson spot 
glowed with a hectic colouring. His step was firm, and as he planted it 
upon the ground, a kind of elasticity deemed to mark his footfall. He 
endeavoured to repeat after the priest the words as they fell from hhn ; but 
03 ho looked wildly around, it was clear his mind was straying from the 
subject which liis lips expressed, and that thoughts far different were pass- 
ing within him. Suddenly his eyes fell upon the Major, who stood close to 
where I was. The man started back, and for a second even that small spot 
of crimson left his check, wl^ ich became nearly livid in its pallor. A ghastly 
smile, ihat showed his white teeth from side to side, crossed his features, 
and with a voice of terrible earnestness, he said, 

“ ’Tis easy for you to look calm, sir, at your moniin’s work, and I hope 
you’re plazed at it.” Then frowning fearfully, as his face grew purple, he 
added, “ But, by tlie Eienial 1 you’d not look that way av we two stood by 
ourselves on tlie side of Sliebraish, mid nothing but our own four arms be- 
tween us,” ' . ' 

The horrible expression of vengeance that lit up his savage face at these 
words seemed to awe even the callous and stern nature of Barton himself. 
All lus efforts to seem calm and at ease were for the moment unavailing, and 
he slu'unk from tlie proud and flashing eye of the felon, as though he were 
the guilty one in the presence of his accuser. 

Another stroke of the heavy bell rang out ; the prisoner started, and, 
turning round his liead, seemed to peer anxiously tlirough the crowd behind 
him, when his eyes fell upon the figure of a man apparently a year or two 
younger than himself, and whose features, even in their livid colouring, bore 
a striking resemblance to his own. 

Come, Patsey,” cried he — " come along with us.” Then turning to the 
gaoler, wJiilc his face assumed a smile, and his voice a tone of winning soft- 
ness, he added, ‘‘ It is my brother, sir, he is come up nigh eighty mfles to 
sec me, and 1 hope you’ll let him come upon the drop.” 

There was something in the quiet earnestness of his manlier in such a 
moment that thrilled upon the heart more painfully than even the violent 
outbreak of his passion; and when I saw the 1|Pvo brothers hand in hand, 
inarch step by step along, and then disappear in the winding of the dark 
stair, a sick, cold feeling came over me, and even the loud shout that rent 
the air from the assembled thousands without scarce roused me from my 
stupor. 

“ Come, sir,” cried a man, who in the dress of an olhcial had been for 
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some minutes carefully reading over the document of my committal, “ after 
me, if you please/’ 

I foEowed him across the court-yard in the direction of a small building 
which stood isolated and apart from the rest, when suddenly he stopped, 
and carefully examining the paper in his hand, he said. 

Wait a moment, I’E join you presently.” 

With those words he hurried back towards the gatcj, where Barion still 
stood with two or three others. What passed between them I could not 
hear, })ut I could distinctly mark that Barton’s manner was more abrupt 
and imperious than ever ; and that while tlie gaoler — for sucli he was — ex- 
pressed liis scruples of one kind or another, the Major would not hear him 
with i)atience> but, turning his back upon him, called out loud enough to be 
heard even where I stood — 

“1 tell you I don’t care — regular or irregular— if you refuse to take lum 
in charge, on your own head be it. We have come to a pretty pass, Pol- 
lock,” said be, turning to a person beside him, when there is more sym- 
paihy for a rebel in bis Majesty’s gaol, than respect for a Government 
officer.” 

“ rU do it, sir — I’ll do it,” cried tbe gaoler ; saying wliich be motioned 
me to foUow, w bile be muttered between bis teetli, “there must come an 
end to this, on(; day or other.” 

With that be unlocked a strongly baiTcd gate, and led me along a narrow 
passage, at the extremity of which be opened a door into a small and rather 
(jomfortably furnished room. 

^‘Jlcrc, sir,” said be, “you’ll be better than where I have ray orders to 
put you, and, in any case, 1 trust that our acquaintance will be but a short 
one.” 

Thesti.wcro the first words of kindness I had heard for some time past. 
I turned to thank the speaker, but already the dcor had closed, and he was 
gon(?. 

The quickly succeeding incidents of my life — the dark destiny that seemed 
to track me — bad given a reflective character to my mind while I was yet a 
boy. The troubles and cares of life, that in manhood serve only to mould 
and fashion character, to call forth efforts of endurance, of courage, or 
ability, tome; iipou us in early years with far different effect, and far dif- 
ferent teaebing. Every lesson of deceit and duplicity is a direct shock to 
some jncconccivcd notion of faith and honour ; every punishment, whose 
severily in idler years we h#id forgotten in its justice, has, to the eyes of 
'"«Uh, a character of vindictive Looking only to effects, and never 

Ibises, our views of life are one-sided and imperfect ; the better parts of 
our nature will as often nmilead us by false sympathy, as will the worst ones 
by their pernicious teudei^Sy. 

From the hour I quitted my father’s house to the present, I had seen 
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nothing but what to me oppeared the sufferings of a poor, defenceless people 
at the hands of wanton tyranny and outrage. I had seen the peasant’s 
cabin birmod, because it had been a shelter to an outcast. I had heard the 
loud and drunken denunciations of a ruffianly soldiery against those who 
professed no other object, who acknowledged no other wish, than liberty 
and equality ; and in my heart I vowed a rooted hate to the enemies of nvy 
country — a vow that lost nothing of its bitterness because it was made 
within the walls of a prison. 

In relleotions like these my evening passed on, and with it the greater 
part of the night Jilso. My mind was too Tuuch excited to permit mo to 
sleep, and I longed for daybreak with that craving impatience which sick 
men feel, who count the long hours of darkness, and think the morning 
must bring relief. It cainc at last, and the heavy, clanking sounds of 
massivci doors opening and sl'utting — ^the mouiiiful echoes that told of cap- 
tivity and durance — sighed along the corridors, and then all wjus still. 

There is a time in reverie when silence seems not to encourage thought, 
but rather, like some lowering cloud, to hang over and spread a gloomy 
insensibility around us. Long watching aiul mut^h thinking had brought, nut 
now to this, and I sat looking upon the faint st<rcak of sunlight 1 hat stTcamod 
through the barred window, mid speculating within myself when it would 
fall upon the hearth. Suddenly 1 heard the sound of footsteps in t,iu5 cor- 
ridor, my door w^as opened, and the gaoler entered, followed by a man carry- 
ing my breakfa^. 

“Come, sii',” said the former, “1 hope you. have got an ap])etit.e for our 
prison fare. Lose no time, for then; is a carriage in waiting to bring you 
to the Castle, and the Major liimself is without,” 

“ram ready this moment,” said I, starting ii]>, and taking my hat ; and 
notwithstanding every entreaty to cat, made with kindness and grjod-nature, 
I refused everything, and followed him out into the court-yard, where 
Barton was pacing up and down, impatiently awaiting our coming. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE CASTLE. 

ScauceIiT had the carriage dri-^ from the gloomy portals of the g;.w)l, 
and entered one of the long, straggling streets that led towards tin; i iver, 
when I noticed a singular-looking figure who ran alongside, and kt‘pt up 
with us as we went. A true type of the raggednes.^ old Dublin, his 
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clothes flattered behind him like ribbons ; even from his hat, his long, red 
hair Straggled and streamed, while his nether garments displayed a patch- 
work no tartan could vie with; his legs were bare, save where a single top- 
boot defended one of them, the other was. naked to the foot, clad in an old 
morocco slipper, which he kicked up and caught again as he went witli sur- 
prising dexterity, accompanying the feat with a wild yell which might have 
shamed a war-whoop; he carried a bundle of printed papers over one 
arm, and flourished one of them in his right hand, vociferating something 
all the while with uncommon energy. Scarcely had the carriage drawn up 
at the door of an old-fashioned brick building when he was beside it. 

*'How are ye. Major? * How is every bit of you, sir? Are ye taking 
them this mornin^ ? — ^’tis yourself knows how ! Buy a ha’porth, sir.^^ 

“ What have you got to-day, Toby ?” said the Major, with a greater degree 
of complacency in his manner than I had ever noticed before. 

^‘An iUigant new song about Buck Whaley; or, maybe, you’d like 
* Beresford’s Jig ; or, the Humours of Malbro’ Green.* ** 

Why, man, they’re old these three weeks.” m 

‘‘ True for yc. Major. Begorra ! there’s no chating you at alh at all. 
Well, maybe you’ll have/ this. Here’s the bloody and cruel outrage com- 
mitted by the yeomen on the body of a dacent and respectable young man, 
by the name of Darby M^Keown, wiili the full and true account of how he 
was inliumanly stabbed and murdered on the 8th day of July—-” 

Ay, give me that ; I hope they’ve done for that scoundfcl ; I have been 
on his track thi’ee years.” 

Tlie fellow drew near, and, as he handed the paper to the Major, contrived 
to approach close to where I stood. '‘Buy one, master,” said he; and, as 
he spoke, he turned completely round, so ar- only jLo be observed by myself, 
and as suddenly the whole cjxpression of his vacant features changed like 
magic, and I saw before me the well-known face of Darby himself. 

“ Did you get an answer to that for me, Toby ?” said the Major. 

“Yes, sir, here it is.” And with that he pulled off his tattered hat, and 
withdrew a letter which lay concealed witliin the lining. “ ’Tis sixpence you 
ought to be afther givin’ me this momin*. Major,” continued he, in an in- 
sinuating tone of voice ; “ the devil a less than twenty-one mile it is out of 
this, not to spake of the danger I run, and th(j boys out on every side 
o’ me.” 

“ And what’s the news up the country, Toby P” asked the Major, as he 
broke the seal of the letter. 

‘‘ ”ris talking of a risin’ they do be st^ sir — av the praties was in ; glory 
be tOj^od, they say it ’ll be a great sayson.” 

“Tor which, Toby — ^tl^e cups or the croppies ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Toc'y, with a most provoking look of idiocy. “ And 
you won’t buy Darby, sir ?” rejoined he, flourishing the printed placard. 
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No matter ; here’s the whole, full, thrue, aud particular account—” And 
BO he turned the angle of the building, and I could hear his ’voice mingling 
with the street noises as he wended his way down Dame-street. The Major 
looked after him and smiled, and brief as was that smile, I saw in it how 
thoroughly he was duped. 

Come, sir, follow me, if you please,” said he, addressing me. 

I mounted a flight of old and neglected stairs, and entered an anteroom, 
where, having waited for a few seconds,, the Major whispered an order to 
the porter, and passed on to tlic inner room, leaving me behind. 

As Major Bartou passed out by one door, the porter turned the key in 
the other, and, placing it in his pocket, drew his chair to the window and 
resumed the newspaper he was reading when we entered. How long I 
waited I cannot say. My thoughts, though sad ones, chased each other 
rapidly, and I felt not the time as it passed. Suddenly the door opened, 
and I heard my name called. I drew a deep breath, like one who felt his 
fate was in the balance, and entered. 

The room, which was plainly furnished, seemed to serve as an ollica. 
The green-covered table that stood in the middle was littered with letters 
and papers, among which a large, heavy-browed, dark-featured man was 
searching busily as I came in. Behind, and partly beside him, stood Barton, 
in an attitude of respectful attention, while, with his back to the fire, was a 
tliird person, whose age might have been from thirty-live to forty. His 
dress was in the perfection of the mode, his top-boots reaching to the middle 
of his leg ; his coat, of the lightest shade of sky-blue, was lined with white 
silk ; and two watch-chains hung down beneath his bulf waistcoat, in the 
acme of the then fashion. His features were frank and handsome, and, 
saving a dash of puppyism that gave a character of weakness to the expres- 
sion, I should deem him a manly, fine-looking fellow. 

So this is your ‘ Robespierre !’ Major, is it ?” cried he, bursting into a 
laugh, as I appeared. 

Barton approached nearer to him, and muttered something in a low, 
mumbling tone, to which the other seemed to pay little, if any, attention. 

" You are here, sir,” said the dark-featured man at the table, holdiug in 
his hand a paper as he spoke — you arc here, under a warrant of “yie Privy 
Council, charging you with holding intercourse with that rebellious and ill- 
fated faction who seek to disturb the peace and welfare of this country — 
disseminating dangerous and wicked doctrines, and being in alliance with 
Prance— with Prance What’s that word, Barton?— to ” 

“ In two words, young gentlemm” said the young man at the fire, you 
are charged with keeping very bacBcQjnpauy — ^learning exceedingly unpro- 
fitable notions, and incurring very considerable present risk. Now I am 
not disposed to tliink that, at your age, and with your respectable con- 
nexions, either the cause or its associates can have n a very strong 
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hold of your mind. I am sure that you must have received your impres- 
felons, such as they are, from artful jtnd designing persons, who had only 
their own ends in view when involving you in their plots. Ti I am justified 

in this opinion, and if you will pledge me your honour ” 

I say, Cooke, you can’t do this. The warrant sets forth 

“17011, well, we’ll admit him to boil.” 

“It is not bailable, Kight Honourable,” said Barton, addressing the 
larg(', man at the table. 

“ I’lmlau,” said the younger mim, turning away in pique, “we really have 
matlers of more importance than this boy’s case to look after.” 

“ Boy as he is, sir,” said Barton, obsequiously, “ ho was in the full con- 
fidence of that notorious French captain for whose capture you offered 
a reward of one thousand pounds.” 

“ You like to run your fox to earth. Barton,” rtqfiied the Under-Secretary, 
calmly, for it was he wiio spoke. 

“In alliance with France,” coiiiiuned iln^ dark man, reading fj‘om the 
paper, over wliich he continued to pore evtir since, “ for the propagation — 
ay, ihat’s'it — the propagation of democratic ” 

“ Come, come, Browne, never mind ib(3 warrant ; If he can iincl bail — 
say five hundred pounds— for his futuix*. aj^pcarance, w(‘ shall be satistled.” 

Browne, wlio never took his eyes from the ])apcr, and seemed totally in- 
sensible to everything but I he current of his own thought s, now looked n[), 
and, fixing his dark and beetling look u})on me, uttered in a deep, low 
t,ono : 

“ You see, sir, the imminent danger of your presemt position, and at tlic 
same time the merciful leniency whicli has always eharact (’.rised his Ma- 
jesty's Govcnim«»t — ahem! if, thereion^, yon will plead guilly^'tCi any 
tramjjmrtablc felony, the grand jury will find triui bills ” 

“ You mistake, Browne,” said Cooke, endere-ouring with his handkerchief 
to repress a burst of laughter, “we arc going to talcc liis bail.” 

“ ]lail I” said the other, in a voice and with a look of amazement abso- 
lutely comic. 

Up to this moment I had not broken silence, but I was miable to remain 
longer without spetikiug* 

^ “ J am quite ready, sir,” said I, resolutely, “ to stand my trial for any- 

tliing laid to my charge. I am neither asham('>d of the opinions 1 i)rofess, 
nor afraid of the dangers they involve.” 

“ YY)u licar him, sir, you hear him,” said Barton, triumphantly, turning 
tow'ard the Secretary, who bit liis lip iiyiisappointment, and frowmed on me 
with a mingled expression of anger anIRvarning. “ Let him only proceed, 
and you’ll be. quit<‘. saUsfied, on' bis own showing, that ho cannot bo admitted 
to bail.” ' 

“Bail!” echoed the right honourable, whose faculties seemed to have 
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stuck fjist in the mud of thought, and n-ere totally unable to extricate them- 
selves. 

At tlie same moment, a gentle tap was heard at the door, and the porter 
entered with a citrd, which he delivered to the Secretary. 

“ Let him wait,’^ was the brief rejdy, as ho throw his eyes over it. Ca]>' 
tain Bubbleton,” muttered he, between his teeth. Don’t know him.” 

I. started at the name, and felt my cheek flush; he saw it at once. 

“ Yon know this gentleman, then ?” said he, mildly. 

“ Yes ; to his humanity I am mdebiedfor my life,” 

I think 1 shall be able to show, sir,” said Barton, interposing, 'Mliat 
through this Burke’s instrumentality a very deep scheme of disaflection is 
cit this moment in operation among the troops in garrison. It was in the 
liai rack at George’s -street that I apprehended him.” 

“ You may withdraw, sir,” sidd the Secretary, turning towards me. “Let 
Captain Bubblot on come in.” 

As I left the room, tlic buidy captain entered; but so flurried and cxdtcd 
tbal he never jicrccivcd me, as we passed each other. 

I liad not been nuuiy minutes in the outer room when a loud laugh 
ait raeted me, in whieli [ could distinctly recognise the merry cadence of my 
friend JUiljblt lou; and shortly after the door was opened, and I was desired 
to enter. 

Yon difttiuctly understand, then. Captain Bubbloton,” said Mr. Cooke, 
‘MJmt in accepting tiie bail in this case, 1 am assuming a responsibility wkich 
may iiivole me in 1 rouble?” 

1 have no doiilit ol' it,” muttered Barton, between his teeth, 
shall reipiire two sureties of five hundred pounds each.” 

“IWkv I he wiiole myself, by Jove!” broke in Bubbloton^ with a flourish 
of hi?i liuud. “ In for a jieimy— ch, Tom P” 

“ You can’t do that, sir,” interposed Barton, 

Tlui Secretary nodded an assent, and for a moment or two Bubhlctoii 
iookt'd nonplused. 

^ You’ll ol' course have little difficulty as to a co-surety,” continued 
Barton, with a grin. “ Burke of ‘Ours’ is sufficiently popular in the Porty- 
liftJi to inak(‘ it an easy matter,” 

“ True,” cried Bubbleton, “ quite true ; but in a thing of this kind, every 
fellow will })c so deuced anxious to come forward— a kind of military feel- 
ing, you know.” 

“ 1 uiiderstaud it perfectly,” said Cooke, with a polite bow; “although a 
civilian, I think i can estimate the dc corps^ you speak of.” 

“ NoJ-ljing like it, notliing like i|| by Jove ! I’ll just tell you a stoiy — a 
little iumedote in point. When we were in the Neelgharries, there w/is a 
tiger devilish fond of one of ours. Some way or other, Porbes— that was his 
name ” 
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*"Tlie tiger’s?** 

** No I the captam’s, Forbes had a devilish insinuating way with him— 
women always liked him— and this tiger used to come in after mess, and 
walk round to where he was sitting, and Forbes used to give him his dinner, 
just as you might a dog ” 

The Castle clock struck three just at this moment; the Secretary started 

up: 

My dear captain,” cried he, putting his hand on Bubbleton’s arm, “ I 
never was so sorry in my life ; but I must hurry away to the Privy Council. 
I shall be here, however, at four ; and if you will meet me at that time with 
the other security, we can arrange this little matter at once.** So saying, 
he seized his hat, bowed politely round the room, and left us. 

Come along, Tom,’* cried Bubbleton, taking me by the arm ; devilish 
good fellow that ; knew I*d tickle him with the tiger ; nothing to what I 
could have told him, howler, if he had waited.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,** said Barton, intciposiiig between us and the 
door, Mr. Burke is in custody until the formtdity at least of a bail be 
gone through.” 

" So he is,” said Bubblidon ; ‘‘ I forgot all about it. So good-by, Tom, 
for half an hour : 1*11 not be longer, depend on it.” 

With this he shook me warmly by the hand, bustled out of the room, and 
hurried down stairs, humming a tune as he went, apparently in capital spirits, 
while I knew from his manner that the bail he was in search of had about us 
much existence as the tiger in the Ncelgharries. 

You can wait in this room, sir,” said Barton, opening the door of a 
small apartment which had no other exit save through this olSIce. 

I sat down in silence and in sorrow of heart, to speculate, as well as I 
wa§ able, on the consequences of my misfortune. I knew enough of Bub- 
blcton to be certain that all chance of assistance in that quarter was out of 
the question — ^the only source he could draw upon being his invention — 
the only wealth he possessed the riches of his imagination — ^which had, 
however, this advantage over any other species of property I ever heard 
of — ^the more he squandered it, the more affluent did he become. Time 
wore on ; the clock struck four ; and yet no appearance of Bubbleton. 
Another hour rolled by — no one came near me, and at length, from the per« 
feet stillness without, I believed they had forgotten me. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THIS BAIL. 

Six o’clock, seven, and even eight struck, and yet no one came. The mo- 
notonous tread of the sentry o^^ guard at the Castle ‘gate, and the occasional 
challenge to some passing stranger, were the only sounds I heard above tlu? 
distant hum of the city, which grew fainter gradually as evening ielL At 
last I heard the sound of a key moving in, a lock, the bang of a door, and 
then came the noise of many voices, as the footsteps mounted the stairs, 
amid which Bubbletoii’s was pre-eminently loud. The party entered the 
room next to where I sat, and, from the tones, I could collect that Major 
Barton and Mr. Cooke were of the number. Another there was, too, 
whose voice was not absolutely new or strange to my ears, though I could 
?iot possibly charge my memory where I had heard it before. 

While I was thus musing, the door opened noiselessly, and Bubblcl-oii 
entering without a word, closed it behind him, and approached me on tij)- 
toc. 

‘‘ All right, my boy ; they’re doing the needful outside ; ready in ten mi- 
nutes ; never was such a piece of fortune ; found out a glorious fellow , 
heard of him from Hicks, the money-lender; lie’ll go security to any 
amount^ knows your family well ; kuew your father, grandfather, 1 believe ; 
delighted to meet you ; says he’d rather sec you tliau fifty pounds 1’^ 

“ Who is he, for Heaven’s sake ?” said I, impatiently ; for it was a new 
thing to me to receive anythbig like kindness on the score of my father’s 
memory. 

“ Eh ! who is he ? He’s a kind of a bill-broking, mortgaging, bail-giving, 
devilish good sort of fellow. Tve a notion he’d do a bit of something at 
three months.” 

But his name — what’s he called ?” 

“ His name is — let me see — liis name is But who cares for his name ? 

He can write it, I suppose, on a stamp, ray boy — that’s the mark. Bless your 
heart, I only spoil a stamp when I put my autograph across it — it would be 
worth prime cost till then. What^ a glorious thing is youth — ^unflodged, 
unblemished youth — to possess a name new to the Jews— a reputation 
against which no one has ^prptested!’ Tom Burke, my boy, I envy you. 
ISow, when I write George Erederick Augustus Bubblebm on any bill, 
warrant, or quittance, straightway there’s a grin around circle— a kind 
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of a d— d iinpertineni sort of a Mf-civil smile, as tliough to say ‘ nulla hona^ 
payable nowliere. But hold I that was a tap at the door — oh, they want us.” 

So saying, the captain 0 })cned the door and introduced me. 

I say, Tom/’ cried he, '^come here, and thank our kind friend, Mr. 

Mr. 

“ Mr. Basset,” said 1, starting back, as my eyes beheld the pale, sarcastic 
features of the worthy attorney, who stood at the table, conversing in a low 
tone with the Under-Socretary. 

'^Eh! what’s the matter?” whispered Bubble ion, as ho saw my colour 
come and go, and perceived that I leaned on a chair for support. “ What 
the devil’s wrong now ?” 

You’ve betrayed me to my greatest enemy,” vsaid I, in a low, distinqt 
voice. 

“ Ell ! what I — why you seem to have nothing but foes in the world. 
Confound it, that’s always my luck — ^my infernal good-nature is cvcirlast- 
ingly making a wrong ])liingc.” 

'' In that case, if 1 understand the matter aright, the bail, is unnecessary,” 
said Mr. Cooke, addressing Basset, who never turned his head to the part 
of the room where we stood. 

No, sir, it' is not necessary. Wliile the law assists me to resume my 
guardiansliip of this young gentleman, I am answerable for liis appearance.” 

“ The indentures an* quite correct,” said Barton, as he laid the papers on 
the table, I believe Mr. Basset’s sfai-cment to be also.” 

No bail necessary,” interrupted Bubbldon, rubbing his hands pleasantly, 

so much the better. Wish them good evening, Tom, my hearty ; wc shaJJ 
be back in time for supper. You wouldn’t take an oyster, Mr. Cooke ?” 

“ 1 thank you very much, but I am unfort unately engaged.” * 

Not so fast, captain, I beg you,” said Basset, with a most servile, but 
malignant expression in his features. ‘‘Tlie habils 1 woidd inculcate to my 
apprentice are not exactly consistent with mess-parties and barrack-suppers.” 

“ Apprentice ! apprentice 1” said Bubbleton, starting as if stung by a 
wasp. “ Eh ! you’re surely not — not the — ^the ” 

“ Yes, sir ; there’s the indenture, signed and scaled, if you are desirous to 
satisiy yourself. The young gentleman himself will not deny his father’s 
instructions concerning liim.” 

I hung dovm my head, abashed and ashamed. The tears started to my 
eyes ; I turned away to wipe them, and feared to faoc the others again ; I 
saw that Bubbleton, my oidy friend, believed I had practised some deceit on 
him — and h^)W to expliun, without disclosing what I dare not ! There was 
a bustle in the room — ti sound of voices — the noise of feet descending the 
stairs ; and when I agaia looked round, they were all gone, save Basset, 
who was leisurely colieciing his papers together, and fastening them with a 
string. I turned my eyes everywhere, to see if Bubbleton had not remained. 
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But no, he had left me like thei rest, and I was alone with the man 1 most 
dreaded and disliked of all the world. 

W cll, sir,” said Basset, as he thrust the papers into the pocket of his 
great-coat, “ I’m ready now.” 

“ Where to, sir replied I, stemly,*as he moved to leave the room ; for 
without thinking of how and why I was to succeed in it, a vague resolution 
of defiance flitted through ray mind. 

To my house, sir, or to Newgate, if you prefer it. Don’t mistake, 
young gentleman, for a moment, the position you occupy— you owe your 
liljeralion at this moment not to any merits of your own. Your con- 
nexion with the disafTected and rebellious body is well known : my interest 
with the government is your only protect ion. Again, sir, let me add, that I 
ha\ o ijo peculiar desire for your company in my family ; neither the Ju'ibits 
nor the opinions you have a(.quired will suit those you’ll meet fli(irc.” 

“ IVliy, then, have yon interfered wil h nu; said I, passionately. “ Wliy 
iiol liave left me io my fate? ihi it what it might, it would havm been not 
loss a{*eei)table, I assure you, thau to become au inmate of your house.” 

“ Tlial question were very easily answered,” said he, interrupting me. 

“ Then, why not do so ?” 

- “ Come, conus sir, these are not the terms which are to subsist between 
us, nor is this the place to discifss our difference. Follow me.” 

J](‘. led the w^iy down stairs as he spoke, and, taking my arm within Ids, 
tnru('d into the street. Without a word on citlicr side we proceeded down 
Parliament -street, and crossing Essex -bridge, followed the quays for sonic 
tiine, then turning into Stalford-strcct, we arrivcid at a house, when having 
taken a. latch-key from his pocket. Basset opened tlie door and uslicrcd me 
in, muttering half aloud as he turned the key in the lock, and fasttmed tlic 
bolt., ‘‘ Safe at last.” Wc turned froiii tJic narrow hall into a small j)arlour, 
wliieli, from its dingy furniture of writing-desk and stools, I guessed to 
sra’ve as an office. Here my companion lit a candle from the embers of the 
fire, and having carefully closed the door he motioned inr; to a sejit, 

‘‘ I have already lokl you, sir, th.at 1 am ikjI, in the least covetous of your 
company in my house; circumstances, which T may or may not explain 
hereafter, have led me to rescue you from the disgrace you* must ovcntiiaUy 
have “brought upon your family.” 

“ Hold, sir, I have none, save a brother 

“Well, sir, and your brother’s feelings are, I trust, not to be slightingly 
tix^atcd — a young gentleman wdiose position and prospects are of the very 
highest order.” * 

You arc Ids agent, I perceive, Mr. Basset,” said I, with a significant 
sndle. 

1 am, sir,” replied he, with a deep flush that moiuittnl even to his fore* 
head. 
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“ Then let me save you aU further trouhld on my account,” said I, calnily. 
brother*s indifference to me or my fate has long since absolved me 
from any regret I might feel for the consequences which my actions might 
inducc^n hk fortunes. His own conduct must stamp liim, as mine must me. 
I choose to judge for myself, and upt even Mr. Basset shall decide for me, 
although I am well aware his powers of discrimination have had the double 
advantage of experience on both sides of the question.” 

As I said this, his face became almost livid, and his white lips quivered 
with passion. He knew not before that I was acquainted with his history, 
nor that I knew of his having sold to the government information which 
brought his sclioolfellow and benefactor to tlie scaffold. 

Come, come,” continued I, gaining courage, as I saw the effect my 
words produced, '‘it is not your interest to injure me, however it may be 
your wish. Is there no arrangement we can come to, mutually advantageous ? 
We shall be but sorry companions. I ought to have some property under 
my grandfather’s will.” 

“ Tlicre is, I believe, five hundred pounds,” said Basset, with a slow dis> 
tinctiicss, as if not rejecting the turn the conversation had taken. 

" Well, then, what will you take and cancel that indenture? You don’t 
set a very high value on my services, I suppose ?” 

- “You forget, I perceive,” said he, “ tliat I arn answerable for your futmc 
appearance if called on.” 

“ There was no bail-bond drawn out, no sum mentioned, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Basset.” 

“ Vciy true, sir, very true ; but 1 pledged myself to the law adviser— -^ly 
character is responsible.” 

“Well, well, let me have two hundred pounds — bum that cursed in- 
denture ” 

“ Two hundred pounds ! Do you fancy, then, that you are in the possession 
of this legacy ? Why, it never may, ip all likelihood it never will, be youi's 
— ^it’s only payable on your attaining your majority.” 

“ Give me one hundred pounds, then — give me fifty — ^let me only be free, 
at liberty, and not absolutely a beggar on the streets.” 

Basset leaned his licad on the chimney, and seemed sunk in reflection, 
while I, wound up to the highest pitch of excitement, trod up and down 
the room, pouring forth from time to time short and broken sentences, 
declaratory of my desire to surrender all that I might chance to inherit by 
every casualty in life, to ujy last guinea, only let there be no constraint on 
iny^ctions -no attejupt to control my personal lib(?rty. 

“I see,"’ cried 1, passionately — “I see what hampers you — you fear I may 
compromise It is my brother’s fair fame you arc thinking of; 

but away with all dread on that score — I’ll leave Ireland— I have long since 
jjetermmed on tliat.” 
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Indeed !” said Basset, slowly, as He turned round His Head, and looked 
me fun in the face. “ Would you go to America, then ?*’ 

To America ! no — to France ! that shall be tlie land of my adoption, as 
it is this moment of all my Heart’s longings.” 

Ilis eyes sparkled, and a gleam of pleasure shot across His cold features, 
as if Ik'. caught a glow of the enthusiasm that lit up mine. 

‘‘ Come,” cried lie, I’ll think of this — ^givc me till to-morrow, and if 
you’ll pledge yourself to leave Ireland williin a week 

‘^I’U pledge myself to nothing of the kind,” replied I, fiercely. “ I1» is to 
be free — free in thought as in act, that I would barter all my prospects witli 
you. There must he but one compact between us — it must begin and 
(‘ud hero. Take a night if you will to think it over, and to-morrow moni- 

‘‘IV ell, then, to-morrow jeavning be it,” said he, with more of animation 
in his tone ; “ and now to su)iper.” 

“To bod, rather,” said 1, “if I may speak my mind, for rest is what I 
liow^ stand most in need of.” 


CHAPTEll XVII. 

MB. basset’s dwell in G. 

Excepting the two diiigy-lookiiig, dust-covered j)arlours, wliich served as 
ofiice ajul dining-room, tlic only jmrtionof Mr. Basset’s dwelling untenaiitcd 
hy lodgers were the attics. The large brass plate that adorned the hall -door, 
selling fortli in conspicuous letters, “Anthony? Basset, Attorney,” gave in- 
deed a most inadeepjate notion of the mixed population within, whose 
rcsjiectability, in the inverse i-atio of their height from the ground, went on 
growing beautifully less, till it found its culminating })oiiit in the host him- 
self, on whose venerable bead the light streamed from a cobweb-covered 
pane in the roof. The stairs were dark and narrow, the walls covered with 
a dull-coloured old ivaiiiscot, that flapped and banged with (wery foot that 
came and went, while the windows were defended by strong iron railings, as 
if anything inside them could possibly demand such means of protection. 

I foliowtnl Mr. Bassett as he led the way up these apparently interminable 
stairs, till at length the decreasing head-room betokened that we were near 
the slates. Mumbling a half apology for tini locale, he introduced me into 
a long, low attic, where a settle bed of the humblest pretensions, and a 
single rusli- bottomed chair supporting a basin, were the uidy ailiclcs of fur- 
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nitnro. ^jomething like the drop-cnriain of a strolling theatre closed the 
(lislaiicc ; but this I could only perceive imperfectly by the dim twilight of 
a dip candle j and in Jny state of fatigue and wearuiess, I had little inclina- 
tion to explore further. Wisliing me a good night, and promising tliat- 1 
should be cfdled betimes next morning, Mr. Basset took bis leave, wiiile I, 
overcome by a long day of care and auxiety, threw myself on the bed, and 
slept far more soundly tlinn I could have believed it were j>ossible for me to 
do \mder the roof of Anthony l^assct. 

The sun was streaming in a rich flood of yellow light through a snn'ill 
skylight, and playing its merry gambols on the floor when I awoke. The 
birds, too, were singing ; and the hum of the street noises, mellowed by 
distance, broke not unpleasantly on tlie ear. It did not take me long to 
remember where I was, and why. The conversation of tlie evening before 
recurred at once to my mind, and hope, stronger than ever b(‘for(‘ 1 felt it, 
filled my heart. Itw^as clear Basset could place*, little value on such services 
as mijic ; and if I could only contrive to make it his int{Test to part with 
jn<‘, he would not hesitate about it. I resolved that, whatever j)ricc lie put 
upon my Irccdom, if in my power I should pay it. My next plan was to 
find out, through some, of ihe persons in corresy)ondenec with France, the 
meuiivS of reaching ihai country, in whose military servieij I longed to enrol 
myself. Had I but the papers of my })Oor friend Cliarles do Meudon, there 
had been little ditlicully in this: but, iiuforlunai(dy, the.y were seiml by 
Majr>r Barton on tJie day of his d(^ath, and 1 Jiad never seen tlK in since. 

While I revolved these thoughts within myself I heard tlu! merry notes 
of a girl’s voice, singing, apparently, in the very room with me. 1 started 
uj) and looked about me, and now perceived that what sejemed so like a 
drop-ejirtain t.hc uiglit before w'us notliing n»ore tir less than a very large 
patchwork quilt, susi)cudcd on a line across the entire attic, from t.lic other 
side of wliich came the sounds in question. It was clear, both from the 
mdody and the voice, that .she could not be a servant; and somewhat 
curious to know more of my fair neighbour, 1 rose gently, and slipping on 
my clothes, approached the boundary of my territory with noiseless step. 

A kind of whistling noise interruptod every now and then the lady’s song, 
and an occasional outbreak of impatience would burst fortli in the middle of 
the “ Arnih, will you marry me, dear Alley Croker,” by some malediction 
on a “black knot” or a broken string. I peeped over the “drop,” and 
beheld the figure of a young, plump, and pretty girl, busily engaged in 
lacing her slays — ^an occupation which accounted equally for the noisci of 
the rushing stay-lace and the bit of iieevislnu'ss 1 had heard. I quitf? Ibrgot 
how inadvisable was the indulgence of my curiosity in my admiration of rny 
fan* neighbour, whose buxom figure, not the less attractive for the shortness 
of her drapery, showed itself to jicculiar advantage as she bent to one side 
and the other in her eflbrts to fasten the impracticable boddicc. A mass of 
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rich brown hair, on which the sun was playing, fell over her neck and on 
hci shouhlcns, and half concealed her round, well-lunM d arms as they plied 
Ihcn busy task. 

“ \V<’il, ain’t my heart broke with you entirely^” exclaimed she, as a 
btubhoru knot stopped all Imtlicr progress At tliis moment the cord, on 
which through iuadverttmee 1 luicl leaned somewh.d too hiMvih, ga\e way, 
and <lown came the curtain nilh a squasli to the lloor. Hhv spruni'^ liaek 
with a Ijoimd, and, while a slight but momentary blusli flushed luT duck, 
stared at me half angrily, and then cued out, ‘‘Weil, 1 hojic you like ine?’^ 

“les, that I do,** said 1, readily; “and 'v\ho wouldn’t that saw you?” 

Wli^dher it was the mfurh' a f ray eonfr'ssion, or my youth, or hoili, I 
cant uell say, hut sli(‘ laughed heartily at my speech, and threw liersclf 
into a cliair to indulge her mirth. 

“ So we were muglibours, it seems,” said 1. 

“ And if w c w I re,” said slie, roguishly, “I think it*s a very unceremonious 
way you’\e opeind tlie acquaintance.” 

“ You loriret, aiiparenily, 1 haven’t left my own territory ” 

“ Will, I’m sure E wisli you woidd, if you’re any good at a black knot ; 
uiy lieait and my nails arc both broke with one litre.” 

I didn’t wait for any more formal invitation, but stepped at once over 
the iioritici, while she, iisiug from the ehaii, tiirucd her back towards me, 
as with her finger she directed me to tlie most ehaotie assemblage of knots, 
twisls, loops, and entanglements, I I’vcr beheld. 

“And you’re Ihirke, i suj)pose,” criid she, as I commenced my labours. 

“Yes, rmBiiiU.” 

“ Will, I ho])C you’re done with wildness by this lime. Undo Tony tdls 
fine tall a of your doings.” 

“ I nelo Tony ! So you’re Air. Ikisset’s niece — is that so?” 

“You didn’t take mo lor his wife, J hope,” said slie, again bursting out 
into laugliter. 

“ In truth, I never thought so well of Iiim as to suppose it.” 

“Well, well, i’m suie it’s little 1 expected you to look so mild and so 
quii't ; but yo\||^ecdn’t pineli me, for aU tJiat. Isn’t yout name Tom ?” 

“ Yes, I hopeyou’ll always call me so,” 

" Maybe 1 wdL Isn’t that done yet ? — and there’s the milk bell. Uncle 
wiD be 111 a nice passion if I’m not dowm soon — cut it — cut it at once.” 

“ !Now do be patient for a minute or tw'o — it’s you stay quiet. 

I’ll try my teeth on it.” 

“ Yes, but you needu’t try your lips too,” said she, tartly, 

“ Wliy, It’s the only plan fo get your tiugcis out of the way. I’m siS’C I 
nevci was so puzzled in all my life.” 

“ Nothing like praetiee, mv boy, nothing,” eried a merry venee ficnn the 
door behind me, half chukid with Liugliing, while a muttered anathema, in 
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a deeper tone, followed. I looked back, and there stood Bubblcton, bis 
face florid with langbter, endeavouring to bold back Mr. Basset, whose 
angry look and flasliing eye there was no mistaking. 

*^Mr. Burke — Burke, 1 say — Nelly, what does this mean? How came 
this young gentleman ” 

As to that,” said I, interrupting him, and my blood somewhat chafed 
by his manner, “ this piece of trumpery tumbled down when I leaned my 
arm on it. I had no idea ” 

No, no ; to be surc^ not,” broke in Bubblcton, in an ecstasy. TIic 
thing wjis delicious ; such a bit of stage ellVict. She was there, as it might 
be, combing her luiir, and all that sort of thing. Tom was here, raving 
about absence, and eternal separation. You arc an angry father, or uncle — 
all the same; and I*in Count Neitztachenitz, the old friend and brother- 

officer of Tom’s father. Now, let Miss Nelly But where is she ? — why, 

she’s gone ! Eh, and Basset ? B^isset ! — why, he’s gone ! Come, Tom, don’t 
you go too. I say, my boy, devilish well got up that. You ought to have 
litid a while satin doublet and hose, slashed witli j)alc cherry colour ribbons 
to match, small hat looped, aigrette and wliite plume. She was perfect — 
her leg and foot were three certain rounds of ai)plause from the pit and 
gallery.” 

“ VV^iat nonsense,” said I, angrily; weren’t playing a comedy.” 

“ Weren’t ycjii though ? well, I’m deuced sorry for it, that’s all ; but- it 
did look confoundedly like an undress rehearsal.” 

“ Come, come, no foolery, I b(?g. I’m here in a very sad l>lighl, and this 
piece of nonsense may not make matters any better. Listen to me, if you 
can, ))atiently for five minut.es, and give me your advice.” 

I took him by the arm as I spoke, and leading him from the room, where 
I saw that everything was only suggesting some piece of scenic cfTcct, and 
ill as few words as I could command, explained how 1 was circumstanecd ; 
omitting, of course, any detail of my political bias, and only stated so much 
of my desires as implied my wish to he free of my contract with Basset, and 
at liberty to dispose of myself as 1 liked in future. 

“ I sec,” cried Bubblcton, as I finished; “ the old fox hgi^this live hun- 
dred pounds of yours.” 

“ No, I didn’t say that ; I only mean ” 

“ ‘\\^ill, well, it’s all the same. If he hasn’t, you know he ought.” 

“ No ; that’s not essential cither.” 

^"No matter, h(‘, would if he could; it just comes to the same thing, 
and you only wish to get clear out of his hands at any cost. Isn’t that 
it P” 

“Exactly; you ha' ail perfectly.” 

. “ Bless your heart, boy, there’s nothing easier. If I were in your place, 

should arrange the affair in less than a week. I’d have fits — strong fits — 
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and burn all the papers in the office during the paroxysm. I’d make a pile 
of deeds, leases, bonds, and settlements in the back yard.” 

“ I don’t fancy your plan would be so successful as you flatter yourself,” 
said a dry, husky voice behind : ‘"there’s rather a stringent law for refractory 
apprentices, as Mr. Burke may learn.” Wc turned round, and there stood 
Mr. Basset, with a grin of most diabolical malignity in his by no means 
pleasant features. “At the same time,” continued lie, “your sugges- 
tions are of infinite value, and shall Be duly appreciated in the King’s 
Bench.” 

“ Eh — King’s Bench ! Lord bless you, don’t speak of it. Mere trifles 
— just threw them out as good hints. I had fifty far better to come. 
There’s the young lady, now — to be sure, he has started that notion 
himself, so I must not pretend it was mine; but Miss Nelly, I think, 
Tom ” 

“ Mr. Basset is well aware,” interrupted I, “ that I am only desirous to 
be free and untrammelled — that whatever little means I may derive from 
my family, I’m willing to surrender all, short of actual beggary, to ait.'iin 
tliis object — that I intend quitting Ireland at once. If, then, he consent to 
(inter into an arrangement with me, let it be at ojice, and on the spot. I 
have no desire, I have no powcir, to force him by a threat, in case of refusal ; 
hut I hope he will make so much of amend to one of w hose present desola- 
tion and poverty he is not altogether innocent.” 

“There, there, that’s devilish well said; the whole thing is all clear 
before me. So come along, iljassct, you and I will settle all this. Have 
you got a private room w^hcre wx can have five minutes’ chat together ? 
Tom, wait for me liere.” 

Before either of us could consent or oppose his arrangement, he liad 
taken Basstjt’s arm, and led him down stairs, while I, in a flurry of opposing 
and conflicting resolves, sat dowm to think over my fortunes. 

Tired at leiigik, with waitingif^and half suspecting thaf my volatile friend 
had forgoilcii me and all my concerns, I descended to the parlour in hopes 
to hear something of the pending negotiat ion. At the head of a long, narrow 
tabh; sat my fak acquaintance, Miss Nelly, her hair braided very modestly 
at each side of lier pretty face, wliich had now assumed an almost Quakerish 
propriety of expression. She was busily engaged in distributing tea to 
three pale, red-eyed, emaciated men, wdiose spongy-looking, threadbare gar- 
ments bespoke to be attorney’s clerks : a small imp, a kind of embryo prac- 
titioner, knelt before the fire in the act of toasting bread, but followed 
with his sharp piercing eyes every stir in the apartment, and seemed to 
w'atch with malicious pleasure the wry faces around, whenever any undue 
dilution of the bohea, or any curtailment of the blue milk pressed heavily on 
the guests. These were not exactly the circumstances to renew my ac- 
quaintance with my fair neighbour, had 1 been so mnided ; so, having 
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declined her offer of breakfast, I leaned moodily on the chimney-piece, my 
anxiety to know my fate becoming each instant more j^ainfuL Meanwhile, 
not a word was spoken — sad, moody silence, unbroken save by the sounds 
of eating, pervaded all, when suddenly the door of the front parlour was 
hung open, and Bubbleton's pleasant voice was heard as he talked away un- 
ceasingly ; HI an instant he entered, followed by Basset, over whose hard 
cotmtenance a shade of better naturp seemed to pass. 

** In that case,” cried the captain, “ I’m your man, not that I’m anything 
of a performer at breakfast or dinner ; supper’s rather my forte — an odour 
of a broiled bone at three in the morning, a herring smeared wiih chetna 
and grilled with brandy, two hundred of small oysters, a few hot ones to 
close with, a glass of Sclizor dashed with Holhinds for health, and then 
any number you like of glasses of hot braudy-and-watcr afterwards for 
pleasure.” 

While Bubbleton ran on in this fashion, he had broken about half a 
dozen eggs into the slop basin, and seasoning the mess with pepper and 
vinegar, was busily engaged in illustrating the moderation of his morning 
appetite. 

Try a thing like this, Tom,” cried he, not defining how it was to be 
effected under the circumstances, w’hilc he added in a whisper, “your 
affair’s all right.” 

These f(jw words brought courage to my heart ; and I ventured to begin 
the breakfast that had lain untaslcd before me. 

“ 1 think, Mr. Burke,” said Basset, as so<in as he recovered from the sur- 
prise Bubhlcton’s mode of breakfasting had excited — “I think and trust 
that all has been ?irranged to your satisfaction.” Then turning to the clerks, 
who cat away without even lifting their heads, “ Mr. Muggridge, you will be 
late at t he Masters’ Office ; Jones, take that parcel to Hennet ; Kit, carry my 
bag up to the Courts.” 

Miss Nelly did not wait for the part deaiined for her, but with a demure 
face rose from the table and left the room, giving me, however, one sly 
gknee as she passed my chair, that I remembered for many a day after. 

“ You’ll excuse me, gentlemen, if I am pressed for tin^tliis morning — 
very particular case comes on in the Common Tleas.” 

“ Never speak of it, my dear fellow,” said Bubbleton, who had just 
addressed himself to a round of spiced beef, “ business has its calls just as 
pleasure has, ay, and appetite too. That w’ould make an excellent bit of 
supper, with some, mulled port, after a few rubbers of shorts.” 

Basset paid little atteution to this speech, but, turning to me, con- 
tinued ; 

“ You mentioned 5 '^lir intention of leaving Ireland, I think ; might I ask 
where you have decided on — from where? Is it possible that your bro- 
tliei- ” 
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“ My broilicr^s anxieties on my account, Mr. Basset, can scarcely be veiy 
poignant, and deserve no particular respect or attention at my hands. I 
suppose that this morning has concluded all necessary intercourse between 
us ; and if you liave satisfied my friend Captain Bubbleton ** 

“ Perfectly, perfectly — another cup of tea, if you please— yes, nolliing 
could bo more gratifying than Mr. Basset’s oonducl. — ^you are merely to sign 
llie receipt for the legacy, and he hands you over one hundred poufids ; isn’t 
that it 

‘‘ Yes, quite correct ; my bill for one hundred at three months.” 

“ That’s what I mean ; but surely you’re not done breakfast — ^why, Tom, 
you’ve eaten nothing. I have been picking away this half hour, just to en- 
courage you a bit. Well, well, 1 lunch in Stephwi’s-green at three, so here’ 
goes.” 

'Mr, Basset now took from his pocket-book some papers, which, having 
glanced his eye over, he handed to me. 

“This is a kind of acknowledgment, Mr. Burke, for the receipt of a 
> legacy to which you could be only entitled on attaining your majority; 
liei'c arc your indentures to me, and this is my acceptance for onti hundred 
pounds.” 

“ 1 am content,” said I, eagerly, as I seized the pen. The thought of my 
liberty alone fiUed my mind, and I cared little for the conditions, provided 
I secured that 

Basset proficred his hand ; I was in no humour i.o reject anytlihig that 
even simulated cordiality ; 1 sliook it heartily. Bubbleton followed my (ix- 
ample, and, having pledged liinnself to sec more of his pleasant accjuaintaiu^o, 
thrust his arm tlirough mine, and bustled out, adding, in a tone loud enough 
to be overheard, “Made a capital fight of it — told him you were a Dei ejid or, 
a United Irishman, a Peep-o’-clay Boy, and all that sort of thing — devilish 
glad to get rid of you, even on Miss Nelly’s account.” And so ho rattled 
away without ceasing, until we found ourselves at the George’s-street Bar- 
racks, my preoccupation of mind preventing my even having remarked what 
way we came. ^ 


CHAPTER XVni. 

THE captain’s QCARTEBS. 

I WAS not sorry to find that Miss Bubbleton did not respond to 4ho noisy 
summons of the captain, as ht? flourished about from oni' room to the (3ther, 
making the quarters echo to the sweet name of “ Anna Maria.” “ Saladin,” 
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“Grimes,” “Peter,” were also shouted out unsuccessfully; and with a 
fierce menace against various grooms of the chambers, waiting-men, and 
lacqueys, who happily were still unborn, Bubbleton flung himself into a 
sea^ and began to conjecture what had become of the inhabitants. 

“ She’s paying a morning call — gone to see tlie Duchess — that’s it, or 
perhaps she’s looking over that suit of pearls I bought yesterday at Gallon’s 
— ^pretty baubles, but dear at eight, hundred pounds. Never mind, what’s 
money for, ch, Tom P” 

As he looked at me for a reply, I drew my chair closer towards him, and, 
assuming as much of importance as my manner could command, I besought 
his attention for a moment. Hitherto, partly from my own indecision, 
partly from his flighty and volatile bearing, I never had an opportunity 
either to explain my real position or my political sentiments, much less my 
intentions for the future. The moment had at length arrived, and I resolved 
to profit by it ; and, in as few words as I was able, gave a brief narrative of 
my life, from the hour of my father’s death to the day in which I fell into 
his own hands in Dublin, only omitting such portions as uught, by the men- 
tion of names, compromise others concerned. 

Nothing could possibly be more attentive than he was during the entire 
detail. He leaned his head on his hand, and listened with eager curiosity to 
all my scrapes and difiiculties, occasionally nodding in assent, and now 
evincing by his excited air Ids desire to learn further ; and when I at last 
wound up by avowing my long-cherished desire to enter the French service, 
he sat perfectly silent, and seemed to reflect gravely on the whole. 

“ I say, Tom,” said he, at length, as he stared me full in the face, and laid 
his hand impressively on my knee, “there’s good stuff* in that — excellent 
stuff ! depend upon it !” 

“ Good stufl* ! what do you mean ?” said I, in amazement, 

“ I'mean,” replied he, “ there’s bone in it, sinew in it, substance in it — 
there arc some admirable situations too. How Fulham would come out in 
Tony Basset — ^brown shorts, white stockings, Idgh siloes and buckles-— his 
own very costume; and there’s that liltle thing, Miss Booth, for Nelly, 
give her a couple of songs — ballad airs take best ; Williams should be Barton; 
a devilish fine villain in coarse parts, Williams. I think I see him stealing 
along by the flats with his soldiers to the attack. Then the second act 
should open — interior of hut — ^peasants round a tabic — eatiqg always suc- 
cessful on the stage — nothing like seeing a fat fellow bolting hard eggs, and 
blustering out unpronounceable jokes over a flagon of coloured water. You, 
by right, should have your own part — splendid thing— deviHsh fine, your 
sensations when the cabin was on fire, and the fellows were prodding about 
with thqir bayonets to discover you.” 

“ And who’s to Captain Bubbleton ?” asked I, venturing for once 

to humour his absurdity. 
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*‘EhP — oh! there’s nothing for me, no marked feature, nothing strong, 
nothing characteristic. That has been through life my greatest, my very 
highest ambition — that no man should ever detect by anytliing in my man- 
ner, my dress, or my style of conversation, that I was not Jolin Nokes, or 
Peter Styles. You’ll meet me at a dinner-party, Tom, you’ll converse with 
me, drink with me, we’ll sit the evening together, groV intimate— perhaps 
you’ll borrow fifty pounds of me — and yet I’d wager another, you’d never 
guess that I rode a hippopotamus across the Ganges after tiffin one day, to 
pay my respects to \he Governor-General. That, let me tell you, Tom, is 
the very proudest boast a man can make. Do you see that scar ? It looks 
nothing now — ^that was a bite from a ferocious boa ; the villain got into my 
room before breakfast, he had eaten my chokadar — a follow I was very fond 
of ” 

" Ah, I remember you mentioned that to me. And now to come back to 
my dull story, to which, I assure you, however dramatic you may deem it, 
I’d prefer adding an act or so before it comes before the world. I intend 
to leave this to-morrow.” 

'•■ No, no, you mustn’t think of it, yet awhile. Why, my dear fellow, 
you’ve a hundred pounds— only think of that ! twenty will bring you to 
Paris, less, if you choose. I once travelled from Glugdamuck to the Ghauts 
of Bundoramud for half a rupee — ^put my elephants on three biscuits a day 
— explained to them in Hindostanee — a most expressive language — that our 
provisions had fallen short — ^that on our arrival all arrears of grub should be* 
made up. They tossed up their trunks thus in token of assent, and on wc 

marched. Well, when 'we came to Helgie, there was no water ” ' 

Very true,” interrupted I, half in despair at the torrent of story-telling 
I had got involved in ; ** but you forget I have neither elephants, nor camels, 
nor coolies, nor chokadars — Pm a mere adventurer with, except yourself, not 
a friend in the world.” 

‘"Then why not join us.?” cried the ever -ready Captain. "We are to 
have our orders for foreign service in a few weeks— you’ve only to volun- 
teer ; you’ve money enough to buy your kit. When you’re fairly in, it’s 
only writing to your brother. Besides, something always turns up ; that’s 
my philosophy. I rarely want anything I don’t find means to obtain, some- 
iiow or other.” 

No,” said I, resolutely, " I will never join tile sendee of a country 
which has inflicted such foul wrong on my native land.” 

"All stuff and nonsense !” cried Bnbblcton. "Who cares the douce oP 
clubs about politics ? Wlien you’re my age, you’ll find that if you’re not 
making something of politics, they’ll make very little of you. I’d as soon 
sell figs for my grocer, or snuff for my tobacconist, as I’d bother my head 
governing the kingdom for Billy Pitt; he’s paid for it~4hat s his business, 
not mine. No, no, my boy, j 2 in us — you shall be * Burke of Ours ' — we’ll 
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have a glorious campaign among the Yankees. Til teach you the Soneca 
language, and we’U have a ramble through the Indian settlements. Meau- 
wliRe, you dine to-day at the mess ; to-morrow, we pic-nio at the Dargle ; 
next day, we — ^what the deuce is next day to be ?*— oh, yes ! next day wc all 
dine with you. Nothing stif or formal — a snug, quiet thing for sixteen — 
rii manage it all.” ’ 

Here was an argument there was no resisting, so I complied at once, 
comforting myself with a silent vow, come what might, I’d leave Ireland 
the day after my dinner-party. * 

Under whatever guis(^, with what history of my rank, wealth, and family 
influence, Bubbleton thought ])ropcr to present me to his brother otlicers, I 
cannot say ; but nothing could possibly be more kind, or even more cordial, 
tJuin their reception of me ; and altliough T )iad some dilficulty in rcj)lying 
to questions j)ut under mistaken notions of my position and iuieiitions, I 
readily followed, as far as T was able, the line .suggested by my iiuagiiuilive 
friend, whose representations, I suspected, would be received with a suitable 
limitation by his old associates. 

There is, perhaps, no spticics of society so striking and so captivating to 
tluj young man entering on life as that of a military mess. The easy, well- 
bred iniimaey, that never degenerates into undue familiarity — the good- 
humoured, playful railkn'y, ihat never verges on coarseness or severity — the 
hay>py bhmding of old men’s wisdom and yo\ing men’s buoyancy — are all 
v(’.ry attractive features of social intercourse, e.ven iudeyandcntly of the 
sirongcr interest that invests the companiouslup of men wdiosc career is 
arms. I felt this, and enjoyed it, too, not tiu'. less ydcasantly that 1 dis- 
covenul no evidence of that violent y)artisari feeling I iiad been led to believe 
was the ilistiiiguisliing mark of the Iloyalist soldicu. If, by cJiance, fuiy 
allnsion was made to the troubles of the period, it was invariably done 
rather in a tone of respect for mistaken and ill-dirccl.cd politietd views, than 
in re])rcliensioii of disloyalty and rcbellioii ; and when I heard the dispas- 
sionate o])imons, and listenjcd to the JTiild counsels of these men, whom I had 
alw.'iys bcli('ved to be the vcric.st tyrants and o]:>prcssors, I could scarcely 
credit, my owm scuistis, so utterly o))poscd were my impressions and my cx- 
]M*rh*iioc. One only of the party cvmeed an o})positc feeling. He was a 
pale, tliin, rather handsome man, of about live -and*! wenty, who had lately 
joined them froiu a dragoon regiment, and who, by sundry little iiiucudocs, 
wri . ever bringing uy^permost the jwefercncc he evinced for his former 
service, and his ardtuit desire to be back again in the cavalry. 

Captain M(^utr»fTiie Crofts was, indeed, the only exception I witnessed to 
the almost brotherly feeling that prevailed in the Forty -fifth. Instead of 
identifying himself with the habits and opinions of his brother officers, ho 
held liimself studiously ay, art. Begarding lus .stay in the regiment like a 
peiaod of probation, he seemed resolved to form neither intimacies nor 
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friendships, bnt to wait patiently for the time of his leaving the corps tc 
emancipate liimself from a society below his caste. 

The cold, repulsive, steady stare, the scarcely-bowed head, the impassive 
silence with which he heard the words of Bubbleton’s introduction of me, 
formed a strong contrast with the warm cordiality of the others ; and though 
at the time little disposed to criticise the maimer of any one, and still less to 
be dissatisfied with anytliihg, I conceived from the moment a dislike to Cap- 
tain Crofts, which I felt to increase with every minute 1 spent in his com- 
pany. The first occasion which suggested tliis dislike on my part was, from 
observing that while Bubbleton — ^whosc historical accuracy, or blind adhe- 
rence to reality, no one in the corps thought of requiring— narrated some of 
his incredible adventures, Crofts, far from joining in the harmless nurth 
which such tales created, invariably took delight in questioning and cross - 
questioning the worthy capiain, quoting liiiii against himself, and playing 
off a hundrcid tricks, Avlucii, however smart mid witty in a law court, are 
downnght rudeiu^ss wlien practised in society. Bubbleton, it is true;, saw 
notlung in all tliis save the natural interest of a good ' listener — but the 
others did ; and it was quite clear to me, that wliilc one was the gr(‘iitest 
favourite in the regiment, the other had not a single friend amongst them. 
To me, Crofts nuinirestcd the most perfect indifference — not ever mixing 
himself in any conversation in which 1 bore a part. He rarely tamed liis 
head towards tliat part of the table at wliich I sat; and by an air of 
baughty superciliousness gave nm plainly to understand that our acquaint- 
auco, though eonfcsscally begun, was to proceed no further. T cminot. say 
how happy 1 felt to learn tliat one I had so much cause to dislike was a 
violent, aristocrat, an idira-Tory — a* most uncompromising denouncer of the 
Irish Ijiberal ]>arty, and an out-aud-out advocate of severe and liarsli mea- 
sures towards tlic })eopIc. He never missed an opportunity for the enun- 
ciation of such doctrines, which, whatever miglit be the opinions of the 
Hstenbrs, there muxs, at tin; time I speak of, no smtdl risk in gainsaying ; 
and this immunity did Crofts enjoy to his hearths content. 

Slight as tlic-se few reminiscences of the mess are, they are the cidled-up 
memories of days not to be forgotten by me. For now, what vvith^ny 
habitual indecision on the one hand, and Bubblcton’s solicitatiomj on tlic 
other, I continued to linger on in Dublin, leading tlie careless, easy life of 
those about me, joining in all the plots for amusement which the caj>ital 
afforded, and mixiijg in every society to wliich my military friends liad 
access. Slender as were iny resources, they sufficed, in the eyes of all who 
knew not their b’mit, to appear abundant. Crofts was the only rich man in 
the regiment ; and my willingness to enter into every scheme of pleasure, 
regardless of cost, imprcss(;d them all with the notion that Bubbkjtou for 
ouch was right, aid that Burke was a kind of west-country CroDsies,’^ in- 
valuable to the regiment. 
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Week after Veek rolled on, and still did I find myself a denizen of 
Geoi^ge’s-atreet. Jbe silly routine of the barrack life filled all my thoughts, 
save when the waning condition of my purse would momentarily turn theun 
towards the future ; hui these moments of reflection came but seldom, and 
at last came not at all. It was autumn — ^the town almost divested of its 
inhabitants, at least of all who could leave it ; and along the parched, ,sun- 
burnt. streets a stray jingle or a noddy was rarely seen to pass. The 
squares, so lately crowded with equipages and cavalcades of horsemen, were 
silent and deserted ; the closed shutters of every house, and the grass-grown 
steps, vouched for the absence of the owners. The same dreamy lethargy 
that seemed to rest over the deserted city appeared to pervade everytliing ; 
and save a certain subdued activity among the oflicials of the Castle — a kind 
of ground-swell movement that boded something important — there was 
nothing stirring. The great measure of the “Union,” which had been 
carried on the night of the riots, had, however, annihilated the hopes of the 
Irish Liberal party ; and many who once had taken a leading part in politics 
had now deserted public life for ever. 

They with whom I associated cared but little for these things. There 
were but two or three Irish in the regiment, and they had long since lost 
all their nationality in the wear and tear of the service ; so tliat I heard no- 
tliing of what occupied the public mind, and lived on in ihe very midst of 
the threatening hurricane, in a calm ns deep as death itself. 

I had seen neither Barton nor Basset since the day of my leave-taking; 
aild, stranger still, never could meet with Darby, who seemed to have 
deserted Dublin. The wreck of the pai’ty he belonged to seemed now 
effectually accomplished, and the prospect of Irisli iiidepencleuce was lost, 
as it seemed, for ever. 

I was sitting one evening in the window of Bubbleton’s quarters, think- 
ing over these things, nolfwithout self-reproach for the life I was leading, 
so utterly adverse to the principles I had laid down for my guidance. 1 
thought of poor De Meudon, and all his ambitious dreams for my success, 
and I felt my cheek flush with shame for my base desertion of the cause to 
which; with his dying breath, he devoted me. I* brought up iu memory 
thosi happy evenings, as we wandered through ihe fields, talking over the 
glorious campaigns of Italy, or speculating on the mighty changes wc 
believed yet bcfoio us ; and then I thought of tlie reckless orgies in whicli 
tiiy present life was passed. I remembered how his full voice would falter 
when one great name fell from ids lips ; and with what reverence he touched 
his chapeau as the word “ Bonaparte” escaped from him ! And how my heart 
thrilled to think of an enthusiasm that could light up the dying embers of 
a broken heart, and make it flash out in vivid brilliancy once more ! and 
ponged to feci as he did. , 

For the first time for some weeks I found myself alone, Bubbleton 
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on guard ; and thongli I had promised io join him at supper, I lingered at 
lioine, to think and ponder over the past. I scarcely dared to face the 
future. It was growing dusky. The rich golden arch of an autumn moon 
could be seen through the hazy mist of that half frost which is at this 
season the sure harbinger of a hot day on the morrow. The street noises 
had gradually died away, and, save the distant sound of a ballad singer, 
whose mournful cadence fell sadly on the ear, I heard nothing. 

Without perceiving it, I found myself listening to the doggrel of the 
minstrel, who, like most of her fellows of the period, was celebrating the 
means that liad been used by Government t-o carry their favourite measure 
— the union with England, There was, indeed, very little to charm the ear 
or win the sense, in cither the accent or the sentiment of the melody ; yet 
somehow she had contrived to collect a pretty tolerable audience, who 
moved slowly tdong with her down the street, and evinced by many an 
outburst of enthusiasm how thoroughly they relished the pointed allusions 
of the verse, and liow completely they enjoyed the dull satire of the song. 

As they apj)roached the barracks, the procession came to a halt, probably 
deeming that so valuable a lesson should not be lost to his Majesty’s service ; 
and, forming into a circle round the singer, a silence was comnmded, 
when, with that quavering articulation so characteristic of the tribe, and 
that strange quality of voice that seems to alternate between a high treble 
and a deep bass, the lady began : 

“ Don’t be crowdin’ an me that a way. There it is now— ye’re tearin* 
the cloak off the back o’ me 1 Divil receavc the note I’ll sing, if ye don’t 
behave ! And look at his honour up there, with a tenpenny bit in the heel 
of his fist for me. The Lord reward your purty face — ’tis yourself has the 
darlin’ blue eyes ! Bad scran to ycz, ye blaggards — look at my elegant 
bonnet the way you’ve made it I” 

“ Arrah 1 rise the tunc, and don’t be blarneying the young gentleman,” 
said a voice from the crowd ; and then added, in a lower but very audible 
tone, ** Them chaps hasn’t a farthin’ beyond their pay — three and iiinepeuce 
a day, and find themselves in pipeclay !” 

A rude laugh followed this insolent speech ; and the ballad -singer, whose 
delay had only been a ruse to attract a sufficient auditory, then began to a 
very well-known air— 

“ Come hither, M.P.’s, and I’ll tell 

My advice, and I'm sure you’ll hot mock it : 

Whoe’er has a country %o sell, 

Need never want gold in his pocket. 

Your brother a bishop shall be — 

Yourself — if you only will make a 
Voice in our ma-jo-rity — 

We’ll make you chief judge in Jamaica. • 

Tol lol de rol, tol dc rol lay 1’' 

X 


VOL. I. 
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The mob^sliorus here broke in, aud continued with such hearty enthu- 
siasm, that I lost the entire of the next verse in the tumrdt. 

** Your father, they nay, is an ass, 

And your motJicr, not noted for knowledge ; 

But he’ll do very wt;ll at Madras, 

And she shall be provost of college. 

Your aunt, lady’s-maid to the Queen ; 

And Bill, if he’ll give up his rakin’, 

And not drunk in day-time be seen, 

I’ll make him a rosy archdeacon. 

Tol, lol de rol, tol de rol lay I 

“ A jollier set ne’er was seen, 

Than you’ll he, wlien freed from your callin’, 

With an empty house in (kdlege-green— 

What an elegant place to play ball in. 

Quid Foster stand by with his mace, 

He’ll do mighty well for a marker ; 

John Toler ” 

“ Here’s the polls !” said a gruff voice from the crowd ; and the word 
was repeated from inoutli to moiitli in every accent of fear and dread, 
while in an instant jdl took to flight, some dasliing down obscure lanes and 
uart’ow alleys, otlicrs running straight onwards towards Daniosircjct, but 
all showing the evident apprehension they felt at the ap})voaclj of IIh'si' 
dreaded oilicials. The ballad-singer alone did not uiove. Wlndher too old 
or too infirm to trust to speed, or too much terrified to run, I know no! ; 
but there she st-ood, the last cadence of her song still dying on licr lips, 
wiiile. the clattering sounds of men advancing rapidly were heard in the dis- 
tant street. 

J kuow noiwhy, some strange momentary inioolse, half pity, half caprice, 
move.d me to her rescue, and . 1 . called out to the sentry, “Let that woman 
pass in !” Slic hoard the words, and witli an activity greater than 1 could 
hav<' exjKictcd, s})raiig into the barrack-yard, while the police passed eagerly 
on in vain pursuit of their victims. 

1 remained niotionJcss in the window -sea t, watcliing the now vsilent street, 
when a ge-ntlc tap came to my door. I opened it, and tliere stood the 
figure of die ballad-singer, her ragged cloak gathered closely across her face 
with one Land, wlii'’.- with the other she held the bundle of printed songs, 
her o. ily slock in trade. 
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CIIAPTElt XIX. 

TllK QUAllllEL. 

WiJTij', 1 stood gii/iiig ai tiic imcouiU imd ragged figure before me, she 
|ii,;dud nidcly ])asi, and sbuilJiig the door behind her, asked, iu a lou 
vhispcj-, ‘ Ah' ye alone and I hen, without waiting for a reply, threw 
ij »('k the lalier(;d bonnet that eovered her head, and, removing a wig of long 
Iwiif, stared steadfastly at me. 

“ Do you kn(.)W me now said the hag, in a voice of almost inenaeing 
eagi'nu'ss. 

'' AV'liiit !'’ eri(‘d J, in amazcmicnt, ‘^it surely cannot be Darby, is this 

really y<m 

‘ V(! may well say it,” replied he, bitterly. ‘^Yc had time onongli to 
r())’gol i'le siuee we nud last ; and Yis tliinking twice your grand friends the 
oflicei-s would be, before thc.yM J)ut their mieks wlicre miuc is now to see 
sun. Head 1 liaD' — as lie sjiokc, he threw a ragged and 1 om piece of jiriutcd 
l>,(|>er ou the ta!)le — “read that ; and you’ll sec thcre/s livu'. hiindn^d pounds 
ot blood-iiioiK^y lo I Ik: man that tak<‘s me. Ay, and here i stand lliis minit 
ill th(^ king's barrack, and walked Jifly-four miles lliis blessed day jnst lo see 
y<)ii and speak to yon once mure. YVcll, well” — he turned aAvay his licad 
wliile he said tiiis, and wiping a starting tear from his red eyeball, he added, 

Master Tom, Tis myself would never li’lieve yc done it.” 

Did what ?” said I, eagerly; wliat Jiavc 1 ever done that you should 
eliarge me thus ?” 

Hut, Darby heard me not; his eyes \vere fixed on vacancy, and his lips 
mo\e(t rapidly as 1 bough h(3 were speaking to himself. ‘‘Ay,” said he, half 
aloud, ‘‘ t rue enough, Tis the gentlemen that betrayed us always — never 
came good of the cause wdicri^, they took a- part. But you” — here he turned 
full roimd, and grasping my arm, spoke tlirectly to me — “you that 1 loved 
beit('.r than my own kith and kin, tliat I Uionght would one day be a jiride 
and glory to us .all — you that 1 brouglit over myself to the cause ” 

“ And Avlicn have J deserted — when have I betrayed it?” 

“ Wdieii ditl Y<m desert it?” repeated he, in a tone of moekiiig irony. 
“Till nu' the day and mmr ye came here — tell me the first time ye sat- uuvvn 
among the red butchers of Kiug George, and HU answer vf ihat. it 
here you ought t-o be ? Is tidy the home for him that a Jicart for 
Ireland ? I never said you betrayed us ; others said it — Out 1 sioed to it, 

K 2 
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yc never did tliat. But what does it signify ? Tis no wonder ye left us ; 
we were poor and humble people, we had nothing at heart but the good 
cause ” 

“ Stop!” cried I, maddened by this taunt, “what could 1 have done? 
Where was my place ?” 

“ Don’t ask me. If your own heart doesn’t teach yc, how can I ? But 
it’s over now — the day is gone, and I must take to the road again. My 
heart is lighter since I seen you, and it will be lighter again wlicn I 
give you this warnin’ — God knows if you’ll mind it. You tliink yourself 
safe now since you joined the sodgers — ^you tliink they trust you, and that 
]^arton’s eye isn’t on ye still — ^there isn’t a word you say isn’t noted down 
— not a man you spake to isn’t watched 1 You don’t know it, but 1 know 
it. Q^hcre’s more go to the gallows in Ireland over their wine, than with 
the pike in their hands. Take care of your friends, I say.” 

“ You wrong them, Darby, and you wrong me. Never have I heard from 
one here a single word that could offend the proudest heart among ns.” 

“ Why would they ? — what need of it P Ar’n’t we down, down — ar’n’t w’c 
hunted like wild beasts ? is the roof left to shelter us ? dare wc walk tin; 
roads ? dare wc say, * God save yc I’ when wc meet, and not be tried for pass- 
words? It’s no wonder they pity us — the hardest heart must melt som(> 
times.” 

“As to myself,” said I—for there was no use in attempting to reason wiili 
him further — “ my every wish is with the cause us warmly as on the day we 
parted ; but I look to France ” 

“Ay, and why not? I remember the time your eye flashed and youi 
check grew another colour when you spoke of that.” 

“ Yes, Darby,” said I, after a pause ; “ aud I had not been here now, but 
tliat the only means I possessed of forwarding myself in the French service 
are unfortunately lost to me.” 

“ And what was that ?” interrupted he, eagerly. 

“ Some letters wliich the poor Captain de Meudon gave me,” said I, en- 
deavouring to seem as much at ease as I could. Darby stooped down as I 
spoke, and, ripping open the lining of his cloak, produced a small parcel 
fastened with a cord, saying, 

“ Are these what you mean ?” 

I opened it with a trembling hand, and, to my inexpressible delight, dis- 
covered Charles’s letter to tlie head of the Foly technique ^ together with 

a letter of credit and t wo cheques on his banker. The note to his sister was 
3 iot, however, among them. 

“ How came you by these papers, Darby ?” inquired I, eagerly. 

“ 1 found tiicm vjjj the road Barton travelled, the same evening you made 
your escape fr^ni !hc yeomanry— you remember that ? They were soon 
missed, and an orderly was sent back to search for them. Since that, I’ve 
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ke])t them by mo ; and it was only yesterday that 1 thought of bringing 
them to you, thinking you might know something about them.” 

There’s a mark on this one,” said I, still gazing on the paper in my 
hand — it looks like blood.” 

If it is, it’s mine then,” said Darby, doggedly ; and, after a pause, he 
continued, ‘Hhc soldier galloped up the very minute I was stooping for the 
papers. He called out to me to give them up ; but I pretended not to licar, 
and took a long look round to see what way 1 could escape where his horse 
couldn’t follow me ; but he saw what I was at, and the same instant his 
sabre was in my shoulder, and the blood running hot down my arm. I fell 
on my knegs ; but, if I did, I took this from my breast”— -here he drew forth 
a long-barrelled rusty pistol — ‘‘and shot him through the nock.” 

“ Was he killed ?” said I, in hoiTor at the coolness of the recital. 

“ Sorrow one o’ me kno'^. s. He fell on his horse’s mane, and I saw the 
beast gallop with him up the road with his arms hanging at each side of the 
neck ; and tJicii I heard a crash, and 1 saw that he was down, and the horse 
was dragging him by the stirrup ; but the dust soon hid liim from my sight, 
and, indeed, 1 was growing weak, too, so I crept into the bushes until it waa 
dark, and then got down to Glcncrec.” ^ 

The cjisy iudiflcrencc with which he spoke, the tone of coolness in which 
ho narrated this circumstance, thrilled through me far more painfully than 
the most passionate description ; and I stood gazing on him with a fe(;ling 
of dj’cad, that, unhappily, my features but too plainly indicated. Hii seemed 
to know what was passing in my mind ; and, as if stung by what he deemed 
ifiy ingratitude for the service he had rendered me, his face grew darkly red, 
the swollen veins stood out thick and knottcjd in his forehead, his livid lips 
quivered, and he said, in a thick, guttural voice, 

Maybci yc think I murdered him ?” And then, as I made no answer, 
he resumed, in a different tone, “ And, faix, ye warn’t long lamin’ tlieir 
icssuns. But, hear me, now : there never was a traitor to the cause had a 
happy life, or an easy death ; there never was one betrayed us but we were 
revenged on him or his. I don’t tliink ye’re come to that yet ; for, if 1 did, 

by llic mortial ” As he pronounced the last word, in a tone of the 

iiercest menace, the sounds of many voices talking without, and tlic noise of 
a key turning in the lock, broke in upon our colloquy, and Darby had 
scarcely time to resume his disguise, when Bubbleton entered, followed by 
three of liis brother officers, all speaking together, and in accents that evi- 
dently betokened their having drunk somewhat freely. 

“ I tell you, again and again, the diamond wins it. But here we are,” 
cried Bubbleton \ “and now for a pack of cards, and let’s decide the thing 
at once.” 

“ You said you’d bet fifty, I think ?” drawled out Crofts, who was un- 
questionably the most sober of the party. “But what have we here At 
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ttus instant his eye fell upon Darby, who had quidly enseemeod Iiimscli’ lie- 
liiud the door, aiidhoj^cd to escape inisoeii. “ Eh, ■what's this, i say V” 

“What !” cried Bubbletoii, “ivliat do 1 see? — a nymph with brij^dii. and 
flowing hair — a hag like Jlccuba, by Jove! Tom Burke, my man, liow 
comes tl^p damsel here ?'' 

“ 'Tis Kitty — ould Kitty Cole, your honour. The young gentleman was 
buying a ballad from me, the IJeavcns prosper him 1” said Darby. 

“Nothing treasonous, 1. liope — no disloyal effusion, Tom; no scandfd 
about Queen Elizabeth, my boy, cli 

“Como, old lady/' said Cradock, “let's have the latest novelty of the 
Liberty." 

“ Yes," said Bubblcton, “strike the harp in praise of Confound the 

word !" 

“ Hang the old crone!" broke in Hilliard. “ITc'rc arc the cards. The 
game stands thus : a spade is led — ^you’ve got none ; hearts arc trumps." 

“No, you mistake; the diamond’s the truni])," saifl Cradock. 

“ 1 cry halt," said Crofts, holding iqi both his hands ; “ the first thing is, 
what’s the bet ?" 

“Anything you like," cried Bubblcton; “ fifty— a hundred — five hun- 
dred." 

“ Be it then five luiiidred ; 1 take you," said Crofts, coolly, taking a 
memorandum-book from his jiocket. 

“No, 110 ," interposed Hilliard; “Buhblotou, you shan’t do any such 
thing ; five — ten — twenty, if you wish, but I’ll not stand by at sucli a 
wager.” 

“ Well, then, if twenty be as much as you have got permission t o bet," 
replied Crofts, insolently, “there's wy stake.” 8o saying, he threw a note 
on the table, and looked over at Bubblcton, as if awaiting bis doing Hie 
same. - 

I saw my poor friend’s embarrassment, and, without stirring Irom my 
j)laee, sli]>j)cd a note into his baud in silence; a squeeze of his tiugers rc- 
})lied to me, and the same iustant he threw the crumpled pi('C*e of paper 
duwu, and cried out, “Now for it — decide the point." 

Crofts at once drew his chair to the table, and began with the utmost 
coolness to arrange the cards; while the others, dee})ly interested in the 
]>oint- at issue, looked on without, speaking. I thought tliis a good oppor- 
tunity for Darliy to ctfeet his csca]>(', and, raising iny hand noiselessly, 1 
■ poiidi'il to the door. Darby, who had been only waiting for the fortunate 
moimait, stole, (piielly towards it.; but, Avhile his liaud was on the lock, 
Crofts lifted his eyes towards lU'’, and then throwing them half round, in- 
timated al oiiee that lie observed tJie manoeuvre. The blood sulfnsed my 
face ami ((‘injiles, and I .saw the door close behind the pijun*, F 

couhl not recover from my embaiTassmeut, or the fear that pressed on me 
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lest Crofts should have penetrated tlie secret of Darby’s disguise, and 
augured from 11 ic fact sometliiiig to my discredit. 

^‘'Tlic game is now aiTaugcd,” said lie. ‘‘The spade being led here, the 
second idayer follows suit, the third, having none, trumps the card, and is 
overtrumped by the last in play ; the trick is lost, therefore, and, wilh it, 
the game.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Buhhlcton, “you mistake altogctiicr ; the dia- 
mond — no, the heart — 1 mean — tJie what the deuce is itP I say, 

Cradock, 1 had it all correct a minute ago — how is it, old fellow ?” 

“ Why, you’ve lost, that’s all,” said the oilier, as he looked intently on 
the table, and seemed to consider the point. 

“ Yes, Buhbleton, llicre’s no doubt about it —you’ve lost — wc forgot all 
about the hisl. player,” said Diliiard. 

A violent knocking at ihc outer door drowned the voices of all witliiu, 
while a gmff voice sliouted out, 

“ Captain Ihibblctoii, the grand round is coming up rarliament-strcct.” 
Bubbleton snatched u}) his sword, and dashinglhvough tlnj room, was fob 
lowed i)y Ihe otlnu's in a roar of laugh l-er, Crofts alone remaining behind, 
proceeded leisurely to open Ihc folded piece, of hank [lapcr that lay hclbro 
him, while 1 stood o[)positc unable to take my eyes from him. Slowly nii- 
folding the note, lie ilattciiod it with his hand, and then proceeded to reail 

aloud, “ Payez an liorUur la sovmc de deux wilk Iwrcs ” 

“ 1 heg pardon,” iutcrrnptcd I; “there’s a mistake there — that belongs 

to UK'-” 

“ I tliouglit as much,” replied Crofts, with a very peculiar smile — “ I 
scai’ccly supposed my fi'icnd Buhbleton had gone so far.” 

“ Tiun-e’.s ihe sum, sir,” said I, endeavouring 1o control my temper, anil 
only eager to regain j>osscssionof what would at once- liave eomjnomised me, 
if discovered. “ Tliis is what Captain Bubbleton lost-- twenty [munds if 1 
mistake not.” 

“ 1 mnsi entreat your ])ard()n, sir,” said Crofts, folding up ilic Prcuch 
billet dc banque, “ My wager was not with you, nor can I permit yon lo 
])ay it. This is at present my property, and remains so until Captain Bub- 
ble! on demands it of me.” 

I was struck dumb by the manucr in which these words were spoken. It 
was clear to me, tliat not only he suspected tin*, disguise oLthe ballaib 
singer, but ibat liy the discovery of the Erciieh note ho connected his pre- 
sence witii ils liciiig in my possession. Bousing myself for thij elfort, 1 said. 
You force me, sir, to speak of what nothing short ofthccircumstimce could 
have induced me lo allude to. It was I gave Capiain Bubbleton that note. 

1 gave it in mistake, for this one.” 

“ I guessed as much, sir,” w'as the cool answer of C'; dts, as lie placed 
the note in his pocket-book and clasped it; “but icauiiot peru it your can- 
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did explanation to alter the determination I have already come to — even 
had I not the stronger motive, which as an officer in his Majesty’s pay I 
possess, to inform the Government, on such infallible evidence, how deeply 
interested our French neighbours are in our welfare,^wdicn they supply us 
with a commodity which report says is scarce enough among themselves.” 

“ Do not suppose, sir, that your threat — for as such I understand it — 
has any terror for me ; there is, it’s true, another whose safety might be 
compromised by any step you might take in this affair ; but when I t(;ll you, 
that it is one who never did, never could have injured you, and, moreover, 
that nothing treasonous or disloyal lies beneath your discovery ” 

“ You iire really taking a vast deal of trouble, Mr. Burke,” said he, stop- 
ping me with a cold smile ; “ which I am forced to say is unnecessary. Your 
explanation of how this fnllet de hanqiie came into your possession may be 
required elsewhere, and will, 1 am ccrtfiin, meet with every respect and at- 
tention. As for me, an humble captain, with only one principle to sustain 
me, one clue to guide me, in what I am disposed to consider a question of 
some importance, 1 shall certainly ask advice of others better able to direct 
me.” 

“ You refuse, then, sir, to restore me what I have assured you is mine ?” 

“ And what I have no doubt whatever you are correct in calling so,” 
added he, contemptuously. 

And you persist in the refusal P” said I, in a voice which unhappily be- 
trayed more temper than I had yet shown. 

“Even so, sir,” said he, movhig towards the door. 

“ In that case,” said I, s[)riugiiig before him, and vscttiiig my back against 
it, “you don’t leave this room until, in the presence of a tliird party, I care 
not who he be, I have told yon somewhat more of my opinion of you than 
it is necessary I should say now.” The insulting expression of Croft’s 
features changed suddenly as I spoke, the colour left his cheek, and he be- 
came as pale as death ; his eye wandered round the room with an uncertain 
look, and then was fixed steadfastly on ilic door, against which I stood 
firmly planted. At length his face recovered its wonted character, and he 
said, in a cool* distmet manner, 

“ Your difficulties have made you bold, sir.” 

“ Not more bold than you’ll find me whenever you think fit to call on 
me ; but perhaps 1 am wToiig for suggesting a test, which report, at least, 
says Captain Crofts lias little predilection for.” 

“ Insolent cub,” said he, lialf drawing his sword from the scabbard, and 
as hastily replacing it when he perceived that I never moved a muscle in 
my defence, but stood as if inviting his attack. “ Let me pass, sir,” cried 
he, impetuously \ “ stand by this instant.” 

I made no reply, but, Cx '>^bing my arms on my breast, stared at him firmly 
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as before. He had now advanced witliiu a foot of me, his face purple with 
passion, and his hands trembling with rage. 

Let me pass, I say,’’ shouted he, in an accenir that boded his passion 
had completely got the ascendant ; at the same instant he seized me by the 
collar, and, fixing his grip firmly in my clothes, prepared to hurl me from 
the spot. The moment had now come that for some minutes past I had 
been expecting, and with my open liand I struck him on the check, but so 
l)owerfully, that he reeled back with the stroke. A yell of ragt^ burst from 
him, and in an instant liis sword leaped from the scabbard, and he darted 
fiercely at me. I sprang to one side, and the w:eapon pierced the door and 
broke ofl* short ; still more than half tlie blade remained ; and with this he 
flew towards me. One quick glance I gave to look for something which 
might serve to arm me, and the same moment tlio sharp steel pierced my 
side, and I fell backwards with the shock, carrying my antagonist along 
with me. The struggle was now a dreadful one ; for while he endeavoured 
to withdraw the weapon from the wound, my hands were on liis throat, and 
in his strained eyeballs and livid colour might be seen that a few seconds 
more must decide the contest ; a sharp pang sliot tlirougli me, just then a 
hot gusli of warm blood ran down my side, and I saw above me the shining 
steel, wliich he was gradually shortening in his liand, before be ventured to 
strike ; a wild cry broke from me, while at the instant, with a crash, the 
door of the room fell forward, torn from its hinges ; a heavy foot approached, 
and the blow of a strong arm felled Crofts to the earth, where he lay stunned , 
and senseless. * In a second I was on my feet ; my senses were reeling and 
uncertain, but I could see that it was Darby who came to my rescue, and 
who was now binding a sash round my wound to stanch the blood. 

Now for it — ^life or death’s on it now%” said ho, in a low, but distinct 
whisper; “wipe the blood from your face, and be calm as you can when 
you’re passing tlie sentry.’’ 

“Is he ” I dared not fpeak the word as I looked on the still 

motionless body that lay before me. Darby raised one ann, and as he let it 
go it fell heavily on the ground ; he stooped down, and, placing liis lips 
near the moulli, endeavoured to ascertain if he breathed, and then, jumping 
to liis feci, he seized my arm, and, in a tone I shall never forget, he said, 

“ It’s over now.” 

I tottered back as he spoke ; the horrible thought of murder — the frightful 
sense of crinic—the heaviest, the blackest that can stain the heart of man — 
stunned me ; my senses reeled, and as I looked on that corpse strctchdd at 
my feet, I w^ould have suffered my every bone to be broken on the rack, to 
sec one quiver of hfe animate its rigid members. Meanwhile, Darby w'as 
kneeling doXvm, and seemed to search for something beside the body. 

“ All right — come now,” said he ; “ we must be far fi ^m this before day- 
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break ; and it’s lucky if we’ve the means to do it.” I moved onward like 
one walking in a dream, when horrible images surround him, and dreadfid 
thoughts arc ever crowding fast; but where, amid all, some glimmering 
sense of hope sustains him, and he half feels that the terrors will pass away, 
and his soul be calm and tranquil once more. What is it ? What has 
happened ? was the ever rising question, as I heard Darby groping his way 
along the dark gallery, and the darker stairs. ' • 

Bo steady, now,” said he, in a whispei’, “ we’re at the gate.” 

“ Who comes there ?” cried the sentry. 

A friend,” said Darby, in a feigned voice, answering for me, wliile he 
dropped bcliind me. The heavy bolts were withdrawn, and I felt the cold 
air of llic streets on my cheek. 

“ Where to, now ?” said T, with a dreamy consciousness that some place 
of safety must he sought, without wcU knowing why or wherefore. 

Loan on me, and don’t speak,” said Darby. “ If you can walk as far 
as the end of the quay we’re all safe.” I walked on without further ques- 
tioning, and almosi without thought ; aud though, from time to time. 
Darby spoke to sesveral persons as passed, I licard not what they said, 
nor took any notice of tlicm. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE FLiariT. 

Abe ye getting -weak ?” said Darby, as I staggered heavily against him, 
and gasped twice or thrice for breath. Are ye bleeding still?” was his 
ni^xt question, wliilc he passed his hand gently within the sash, and felt my 
wo\md. I endeavoured to mutter something in re]>ly, to which he paid no 
airtmtion, but, stooping down, he threw mo across his shoulder, anti 
d.'irting off at a more rapid pact; than before, ho left the more frequented 
thoroughfare, and entered a narrow and gloomy alley, nnliglitcd by a single 
Itiuip. As lie hurried onw'ard lie stopped more than once, as if in quest of 
somt' particular spot,, but which in the darkjiiess ho was miablc to detect. 
“Oh! Holy Mother!” he muttered, '"the blood is soaking through me! 
Maister Tom, dear — Muster Tom, my darlin’, speak to me — speak to mo, 
acushla 1” But though 1 heard each word distinctly, I could not utter one 
—a di'camy stupor was over mo, and I only wished to be left quiet. “ This 
must be it — ay, here it stud Darby, as lie laid me gently down on the 
stone sill of the door, and Knocked loudly witli his knuckles. Tiic summons. 
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Ihough repeated three or four times, was nnliecdecl ; and, aliliougli he 
knocked loudly enough to have alarmed tlxc neighbourhood, and called out 
at the top of his voice, no one came ; and tl)c only sounds wc could hear 
were tlie distant cadcnecs of a drinking song, mingled with wild sliouts of 
laughter, and still wilder cries of agony and woe. 

Hero they are, at last,’* said Darby, as he almost staved in the door 
with a heavy stone. 

• ‘‘ Wlio’s there ?” cried a harsh and feeble voice from within. 

“ ’Tis me, Molly — *tis Darby M‘Kcown. Open quick, for the love of 
Heaven — here’s a young gentleman blecdin’ to dcjatli on tlie steps.” 

“ TJgh ! there's as good as ever he was, and going as fast, too, here 
within,” said Ihc crone. “ Yc must take him away — he wouldn’t mind him 
now for a king’s ransom.” 

“ I’ll break open ihc door this minit,” said Darby, with a horrible oath, 
‘"av ye don’t open it.” ^ 

“ Ha I ha ! lia 1” laughed ihc hag. ‘‘ If ye wor Darby M'Kcovvn, ye’d 
know well liow easy that is ; try it — try it, acnshla ! oak timber and nails 
is able to bear all you’ll do 1” 

See, now,” said I)ar])y, dropping bis voice to a whisper—" sec, Molly, 
here’s five goold guineas for av ye’ll lei us in — ’tis a man’s life’s on it, 
and one I’d give my own for twice over.” 

" Av ye oHered mo fort}',” replied she, "T darn’t do it. Yc don’t know 
the sorrow that's here this night. ’Tis Dan Ifortescue is going. I’m coming, 
I’m coming,” muttered she to some call from witliiu. And then, without 
waiting to hear more, she shulUcd back along the passage, and left us once 
more alone. 

"Tlierc’s nothing for it but ibis now^” said Daihy, as, retiring a few 
pacijs, lie dashed his shoulder against tlie door with all iiis force; but, 
thougli a powerful man, and thongh every window rattled and trembled with 
the tremendous shock, the strong panels wit listood tlie stroke, and newer 
yielded in the least. "’Tis no use firing tlirougli flic lock,” said he, in a 
tone of despair. " Dlesscd Joseph 1 what’s to be doim ?” 

As he spok(!, the light tread of a barc-footed (diild was beard coming uji 
the lane, and the same moment a Httle girl approached the door ; she carried, 
a cup ill her hand, and held it carefully, as if fearful of spilling its conUuil s. 
As she neared the door, she seemed uncerlain how to proceed, and at last, 
as if gaining couragiJ, tapped twice at it with her knuckles. 

"Don't yc know me, Nora?” said Darby; "don’t ye know Darby the 
Blast?” 

"Ah! Mister M‘Keo^vn, is this you? Ah! I’m afeard it’s li< tie use 
there is in coming licre to-night. Mr. Fortcscue’s dying wiUau, and 
Doctor Kenagh can’t leave him. I’m bringing him this Uy takii, bul ” 

"Nora, dear,” said Darby, "I’ve a secret lor Mr. Foitcscne, and must see 
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him before he dies. Here’s a crowTi, my darlin’, and don’t tell any one I 
gave it to ye.” Here he stooped down, and whispered rapidly some words 
in her ear. 

“ Who’s there ?” broke in the hag’s voice from within, 

“ ’Tis me, Nora,” said the child, boldly. 

" Are ye alone, there — do ye see any one about the door ?” 

“ Sorra one ; can’t you let me in out of the cowld.” 

Come in quick, then,” said the crone, as she opened the door carefully, 
a^d only wide enough to let the cliild pass ; but the same instant Darby 
dashed Ibrward his foot, and, flinging the door full wide, seized me by the 
collar, and dragged me in . after Inm, closing the door at once behind him. 
The screams of the liag, though loud and vehement, were as unheeded as 
were Darby’s own clTorts to attract notice half an hour before. 

“Ee quiet, I say — hush ycr crying, or, be the sowl o’ the man that’s 
dyin’. I’ll dhrive a ball through ye.” Tho» sight of a pistol-barrel seemed at 
last to have its effect, and she contented herself with a low, wailing kind of 
noise, as she tottered after us along the passage. 

The cold air of the street, and the rest combined, had given me strength, 
and 1 w'as able to follow Darby, as he led the way through many a passage, 
and up more than one stair. 

^‘Herc it is,” said the cliild, in a whisper, as she stopped at the door of 
n room which lay half ajar. 

Wc halted in silence, and listened to the breathings of a man, whose 
short, sobbing respiration, broken by hiccup, denoted the near approach of 
death. 

“ Go on,” cried a deep, low voice, in a tone of eagerness ; "ye’ll not have 
the cough now for some time.” 

The sick man made no reply, but his hurried breathing seemed to show 
that he was making some unwonted effort ; at last he spoke, but in a voice 
so faint and Imsky, we could not hear the words. The other, however, ap- 
peared to listen, and, by a stray monosyllable dropped at intervals, to follow 
the tenour of his speech. At last the sound ceased, and all was still. 

" Go in now,” said Darby, in a whisper, to the child, “ I’ll follow you.” 

Tlu^ little girl gently pushed the door and entered, followed by M'Keown, 
who, howxvcr, only advanced one foot withhi the room, as if doubting what 
reception lie should ucct with. 

By the uncertain light of a wood-fire, which threw in fitful flashes its 
glare around, I perceived that a sick man lay on a mean-looking, miserable 
bed in one corner of a dark room ; beside him, seated on a low stool, sat 
another, his head bent down to catch the low breathings wliich the dying 
man gave forth from time to time. The heavy snoring sound of others 
asleep directed my eyes to . (li dant part of the chamber, where I saw three 
fellows lying on the floor, partly covered by a blanket. I had barely time 
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to see this much, when the figure beside the bed sprang forward, and, in a 
low but menacing tone, addressed M‘Keowii. Tlie last words only could L 
catcb, {is he said, 

‘^And if he wakes up lie may know you still.’^ 

“ And if he does,” said Darby, doggedly, ‘‘ who cares ? Isn’t there as 
good blood as his shed for the cause? Look here !” 

He dragged me forward as he spoke, and, tearing open my coat, pointed 
to the sash that was now saturated with the blood that flowed at every stir 
from my wound. The other looked fixedly at me for a second or two, took 
my hand within his, and, letting it fall heavily, he whispered a word to 
M‘Keown, anJ turned away. 

'^No, no,” cried Darby, violently; “by t^ holy mass ! ye’Unot trate mo 
that way. Sit down. Master Tom,” said he, as he forced mo into an old 
arm-chair beside the fire. “Here, take a drink of water. Come here, 
doctor ; come here, now, stop the bleeding ; stand by me this wonst, and by 

tills ” Here he crossed his fingers before him, and looked fervently 

npvrards ; but at this instant the sick man sprang up in his bed, and looked 
wildly about him. 

“ Isn’t that Darby — ^isn’t that M‘Kcown there ?” cried he, as he pointed 
with his finger. “ Darby,” he continued, in a low, clear whisper — “ Darhv, 
sec here, my boy ; you often said I’d do nothing for the cause. Is this 
nothing?” He threw back the bedclothes as he spoke, and disclosed a 
ghastly wound that divided his chest, exi)osing the cartilage of ihc ribs, 
which stood out amid the welling blood that oozed fortli with every respi- 
ration he made. “ Is it nothing that 1 gave up rank, and place, and fortune, 
the broad acres that were in my family for three centuries — all my hopes, all 
my prospects ” 

“And if you did,” interrupted M'Keown, hastily, “you knew wliat for.” 

“1 knew what for !” repeated the sick man, as a deadly smile played upon 
his livid face and curled his white lip ; I know it now, at least : to leave 
my inheritance to a bastard — to brand my name with disgrace and dishonour 

— to go down to the grave a traitor, and, worse still ” He shuddered 

violently here, and though his mouth moved, no sound came forth ; he sank 
back, worn out and' exhausted. 

“ Was he there/' said Darby to the doUBtor, with a significant emphasis on 
the word — “ was he there to-night ?” 

“ He was,” replied the other. “ He thinks, too, he fired the shot that 
did it ; but, poor fellow ! he was down before that. The boys brought him 
olF. That child is going fast,” continued he, as his eye fell upon me. 

“ Look to him, then, and don’t be losin’ time,” said Darby, fiercely ; 
“look to him,” he added, more mildly, “and the Heavens will bless yc. 
Here’s twenty goolden guineas — it’s all Tve saved these • ight years— here 
they’re for you, and save his life.” 
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Tlic old maix knelt down beside me, and slipping a scissors within the 
scarf that lay fastened to my side with clotted blood, he proceeded to open 
and expose the situation of my wound. A cold, sick feehng, a kind of half- 
faiutiiig sensation, followed this, and I could hear nothing of the dialogue 
tliat passed so near me. An occasional sting of pain shot through me as the 
dressing proceeded ; but, save tliis, I had little consciousness of anything. 
At length, like one awakening from a heavy simnber, with faculties half- 
clouded by <hc ch'eamy past, I looked around me. All was still and motion- 
less in the room. Tlic doctor sat beside the sick man’s bed, and Darby, his 
eyes riveted on me, knelt close to my chair, and held his hand upon the 
bandage over my wound. A gentle lap here came to the door, and the child 
1 Ijtid seen before entered noiselessly, and, approaching the doctor, said, 

‘‘ The car is come, sir.” 

Tin; old man nodded in silence, and then, turning towards Darby, lie 
whispered something in his car. M‘Keown s])rang to his legs at once, his 
check flushed dce.ply, and his cjycs spaiklcd with animation. 

“1 have it! I have it 1” cried he; “there never was such luck for us 
before.” 

With that he drew the old mau to one side, and si)caking to him in a low 
but rapid tone, evinced by the violence of lus gesliircs and the tremulous 
eagerness of his voice how deeply lie was interested. 

“ True enough, true enough,” said the old man, after a pause ; “ poor 
Dan lias but one more journey IxTorc him.” 

“ Is he able to bear it, doctor ?” said Darby, ])omting towards me with 
Jjis finger; “that’s all I avsk. Has he the strength in him ?” 

“He’U do now,” rcfdied the other, gruflly ; “there's little harm done him 
this time. Let liim tustc that, whenever you find him growing weak ; and 
kecj) his head low, and there’s no fear of liim.” As he, spoke, he took from 
a cupboard in the w’-aU a small phial, which he lianded to M‘Keown, who re- 
ceived the pri’.cious elixir with as much reverence as though it contained the 
my well-spring of human existence. 

“ And now,” said Darby, “ the less time lost the better. It will soon bo 
daylighf on us. Master Tom, can you rise, acushlaP Arc you able to 
.si aud up ?” 

1 made ihe effort as well as I cu%ld, but my limbs seemed chained down, 
and even my arm It; like lead beside me. 

“'lake him on your back,” said the ol2 man, hurriedly. “You’ll stay 
here till sunrise. Take him downstairs on your back; ancl, when you have 
him in the open aii\ turn him towards the wind, and keep his head low — 
mind tliat.” 

1 made another attempt to stand up ; but, before I could effect it, Darby’s 
strong arms wci-e round n. y Vaist, and I felt myself lifted on his shoulder. 
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and borne from the room. A muttered good-by passed bei.wecii the otlicrs, 
and Darby began to descend the stairs cautiously, while the little child went 
bofoi'c with a caudle. As thc^ street-door was opened I could perceive that 
a car and horse stood in waiting, accompanied by two men, who, Ihe mo- 
ment they saw me, sprang forwwd to Darby’s assistance, and hcl]H'.d to * 
])lacc nu; on the car. M‘Keown was soon beside me, and, su})portiug my 
icad upon his shoulder, he contrived to liold me in a leaning position, 
giving mo, at tlie same time, tlie full benefit of the cool breeze, which 
ali'cady refreshed and restored me. The veiiicle now moved on in darkness 
and in silence. At first om* pace was slow, but it gradually quickened as 
w(^ ])assed along the quay — for as such 1 recognised it by the dull sound of 
the river near ns. The bright lamps of the greater thoroughfares soon made 
their ap])earancc ; and, as we traversed tli(5sc, 1 could mark that our pace 
slackened to a walk, and that no k(‘pt the very middle of the wide street, as 
if to avoid obsc^rvation. Gradually wc emerged from this, and, as I ht'iud 
by tlie roll of the wheels, reached the outskirts of the town. We had not been 
many minutes there when the horse w^as jmt to his speed, and the car 
whirled along at a tremendous rate. Exceptmg a sense of weight and stiff- 
ness in the side, I had no painful feeling from my wound ; while the rapidity 
with which w(; passed t-hrough the air imparted a sensation of drowsiness 
far from lUijileusant. In this state I scarcely was conscious of whai- passed 
about me. Now and then some occasional halt, some chance interruption, 
would momentarily arouse me, and I could faintly hear the sound of voices ; 
but of what they spoke I knew nothing. Darby frequently questioned me, 
but- my utmost effort at reply was to press his hand. Dy times it would 
seem to me as though all I felt were but the fancies of some sick dream, 
which the morning shoidd dispel and scatter. I’hcn I thought that wc were 
flying from an enemy, who pressed hotly on us, and gained at. every stride ; 
a vague, shadowy sense of some horrible event mingling with aU, and weigh- 
ing heavily on my heai’t. 

As the time wore on my senses became clearer, and I saw that we were 
travelling along the seaside. The faint grey light of breaking day shed a 
cold gleam across the green water, w^hich plashed with a mournful cadcncc 
Oil the low, flat shore. 1 watched the w’’afbs as they beat with a heavy 
sough amid the scattered weeds, where the 'wild cry of the curlew miogled 
with the soimd as he skimmed along the gloomy water, and my hcai’t gr<;w 
heavier. There is something — know not wliat — terribly in unison with 
our saddest thoughts in the dull plash of the sea at night: the loudest thun- 
ders of the storm, when white-crested waves rise high, and break in ten 
thousand eddies on the dark rocks, arc not so suggestive of melancholy as 
the sighing moan of the midniglit tide. Loiig-bnricd griefs, long-forgottcn 
sorrows, rise up as we listen j and we feel as though that wiiiiing cry were 
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the fnncral chant over cherished hopes and treasured aspirations. From my 
dmrk musings I was roused suddenly by Darby’s voice asking of the men 
who sat at the opposite side, how the wind was ? 

"Westing' by south,’* replied one, "as fair as need be, if there was 
enough of it — but who knows, we may have a capful yet, when the sun 
gets up/* 

" We*ll not have long to wait for that,** cried the other—" sec there.” 

I lifted my ^cs as he spoke, and beheld the pink stain of coming day 
rising above the top of a large mountain. 

" That’s Howiii,” said Darby, seizing with eagerness the proof of my re- 
turning senses. 

** Come, press on, as fast as you can,” said one of the men ; “ we must 
catch the ebb, •or weTl never do it.” 

" Where does she lie ?” said Darby, in a low whisper, 

" Under the cliffs, in Bolskaton Bay,” said the last speaker, whom I now 
perceived, by his dress and language, to be a sailor. 

My curiosity was now excited to the utmost to know whither we were 
bound, and with an effort I articulated the one w^ord, " Where ?” Darby’s 
eyp brightened as I spoke, he pressed my hand fumly within bis, but made 
me no reply. Attributing his silence to caution, I pressed him no further ; 
and, indeed, already my former indifference came back on me, and I felt 
listless as before. 

" Turn off there to the right,” cried the sailor to the driver ; and suddenly 
we left the high road, and entered a narrow byway, which seemed to lead 
along the side of the mountain close to the water’s edge. Before we had 
proceeded far in this direction, a long, low whistle was heard from a dis- 
tance. 

" Stop there, stop,” said the sailor, as he knelt upon the car, and replied 
to the signal. "Ay, all right, there they are,” said he, as, pointing to a 
. little creek between the rocks below us, wx saw a small row-boat with six 
men lying on their oars. 

" Can’t he walk P” said the sailor, in a half whisper, as he stood beside 
.the car. " Well, let’s lose no more time, we’U take him down between us.” 

" No, no,” said Darby ; "piffi him on my back. I’ll do it myself.” 

" The ground’s slippier thffia you take it,” said the other j “my way’s the 
aafea|.” 

Wrth that, he lifted me from the car, and placing me between Darby and 
himself, they grasped each other’s hands beneath me, and soon began a de- 
scent which I saw would have been perfectly iinpraoticable for one to 
have accomplished with another on his back. 

During the time my to know where they were bringing me again 
grew* stronger th^ia as i turned to ask Darby, I perceived that 
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the tears weire ecftlrsiAg eaoli other fast down his weather-beaten oheebSi 
while his lipS shook and trembled like eaxe in an agne. 

‘^Mind yonr foptiiig there, my man> I say,^* oded the sailor, you’ll 
hare us over the cliff.” 

" Eonnd the rock to the left there,” cried a voice fSrom below ; “ that’s It, 
that’s it-^now you’re all right ; stea^ there ; give sde yohr hand.” 

As he spoke, two meu advanced from the boat, and assisted us down the 
sloping beach, where the wet seaweed made eyery s^p It matter of dif- 
ficulty. 

Lay him in the stent there— gmiily, lads, gently, siSd the voice of onS 
who appeared the chief amongst them; ^Hhat’s it; throw those jackets 
under his head. I say, piper, arin’t you coming with us F” 

But Darby could not speak one word. A livid pollar was over his fea- 
tures, and the tears fell, drop hy drop, upon his cheek, 

" Master Tom,” said he, at length, as his lips almost touched me — “ my 
oliild, my heart’s blood, you won’t forget poor Darby. Ye’ll be a great man 
yet — yo’ll be all I wish ye. But will you remember a poor man like me P” 

Jump ashore there, my good fellow,” cried the co3cswain; wc’ll have 
enough to do to roimd the point before the tide ebbs.” 

One minit more, and God love ye for it,” said Darby, in a voice of im- 
ploring accent ; “ who knows will we ever meet again. ’Tis the last time, 
maybe. I’ll ever look on him.” 

I could but press his hand to my heart ; for my agitation increased the 
debility I felt, and every effort to speak was in vain. 

Oup half minit more — ^if it’s only that he’ll be able to say, ' God bless 
you. Darby !* and I’ll bo happy.” 

Pubh off, my lads,” shouted the sailor, sternly ; and as be spoke the 
oars plashed heavily in the sea, and the boat rocked over with the impulse,. 
Twice the strong stroke of the oars sent the craft through the demr water, ^ 
when the piper clasped his arm wildly around mo, and kissihg me on the 
check, he sprang over the side, Tlie waves were nearly to his fhoulders ; 
but in a few seconds he had buffeted through them, and stood upon the 
shore. With a last effort I waved my lumd^^n adieu ; and as 1 sai^ back 
exhausted, I heard a wild cry burst from him, half in trhiixpib, half in 
despair. One glance more I caught of his %nr6 as we stood Out to sea ( 
he was kneeling on the be 9 oh, bareheaded, wd its if in prjtiycr. ^The tears 
gushed from my eyes as I beWd him, and the^ loog p^t-np scnxow at last 
broke forth, and X sobbed like a chid. « 

*^Gome, come, my lad, don’t feel the sailor, laying 

Ins hand pn my shordder. "The world dan mrOe hava heeu over rough to 
one so youfikg as you are^ ijift up your head and see what a glorious moins^ 
ing we’ve got; and there comes the breeze over the water. We hadn’t anlli 
weather the last time we made this trip, I assure yoi^” 

VOL. I. L 
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I loolodi up mddWiy, mi tMy mrer did smh a seene of loveliness meet 
my eyes. The sun had laseu in all Ms glorkms brilliancy, and poured a flood 
of golden light across the bay, tipping with a violet hue the far-off peaks of 
the Wicklow mountains, and lighting up the wooded valleys at their feet. 
ClosB above us rose the ragged sides of Howih in dark shadow, the frown- 
ing rocks and glo(any*oavcms contrasting with the glittemg tints of the 
opposite coasts where every cottage and cliff i^arkled in the dancing sun- 
light. As we rounded the point, a cheer broke from the men, and was an- 
swered at once. I tamed my head, and saw beneath the tall cliffs the taper 
spars (ff a small vessel, frpm which the sails hung listleasly, half brailed to 
the mast 

“There she Kea,” said the Skipper; “thafs the Sauc^ Sal^ my maste; 
and, if you’re any judge of a cjraft, I think you^U like her. Give way, lads 
— ^give way; when tliat rock yonder’s covered, the tide is at the flooi” 

The boat sprang to the strong jerk of their brawny aims, and in a few 
minutes glided into the little creek where the Sal lay at anchor. 

Lifting me up, they placed me on board the little vessel, while, without 
losing a moment, they proceeded to sliip the anchor and shake out the 
canvas. In less than five minutes the white sails bent to the breeze, the 
water rustled at the prow, and we stood out: to sea. 

“ Where to ?” said I, in a faint whisper, to the sailor who held the tiller 
beside me. 

“Down channel, sir.” 

“ And then ?“ asked I once more — “and then ?” 

“ That must depend on the revenue cruisers, I believe,” said he, more 
gniffly, and evidently indisposed to foirther questioning. 

Alas ! I had too httle interest in life to care for where, and, laying my 
head “Upon my am, fell into a heavy stupoi for several •'hours. 

The hot sun, the breeze, the unaccustomed motion, and, worse than all, 
the copious libations of brandy-and-water I was foMOed from time to time to 
take, gradually brought on fever, and, before evoniog, a burning thirst and 
throbbing hca^he seized me, and my senses, that ihi^bito had been but 
lethargic, became painfully acute, and my reason begoui to wander. In this 
state I remained for days, tota% unconaeious 0l fhe flight of time ; frightful 
images of the past pursuing cadi erthev through heated brain, and tor- 
turing me •with horrors umpe»ikahile. M was in onedtmymolent paroxysms 
I tore the bandage from my aide, aa^ veopemug my half-healed wound, 
became in a moment deluged with blc«3(4. I have no memoiy of aught that 
foEowed; the debility of almost death itself suocseeded, and I lay without 
setae or motion. To this dreumstanoe I owed my for, when I next 
rallied, the fever had me, my senses were nndou^ my cheek no longer 
burned, nor did my teia^ thrbh, mA^ as the searbreasm played across my 
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face, I dnmbit in with ecstasy, and felt once more the glorious senstdions 
of returning health. It -^as evening, the faint wind that follows sunset 
scarce Med the sails as we glided along through tho waveless sea. I had been 
listening io the low, xnonotonoas song of- one of tlie sailors as he sat mend* 
ing a sail beside me, when suddenly I heard a voice hail ns from the water ; 
the skipper jumped on the half-deck, and immediately replied— the words 
I could not hear, but, by the stir and movement about me, I saw something 
unusual had occurred* and, by an effori, I raised my head above the bulwark 
and looked about me. A long, low craft lay close alongside us, filled with 
men, whose 1)lue caps and striped slxirts struck mens strange ryid uncommon, 
not less than their black belts and cutlasses with which every man was 
armed. After an interchange of friendly greetings with our crew, for such 
they seemed, although 1 could not catdi the words, alic moved rapidly 
past uik 

There’s their flotilla, sir,” said the helmsman, as he watched my eye 
while it wandered over the water. 

I crept up higher, and followed the direction of his finger. IsTc^er shall 
I forget that moment ; before me, scarce, as it seemed, a mile distant, lay a 
thousand boats at anchor, beneath the shadow of tali sand-hills, decorated 
witli gay and gaudy pennons, crowded with figures whose bright colours and 
glittcnng arms shone gorgeously in the setting sunlight. The bright waves 
reflected the myriad tints, wluJe they seemed to plih in unison with tho 
Hch swell of martial music that stole along the water with every freslicmng 
breezo. The slion* fih covered with tents, some of them surmounted with 
large banners that llo itcd out gaily to the breeze ; and, far as the eye 
cmild reach, were hosts of ai’med men dotted over the wide plain beside the 
sea. Vast columns of infantry were there — cavaliy and axtiUery, too— 
their bright arms glittering, and their gay plumes waving, but all still and 
motionh^ss, as if spell-bound. As I looked, 1 could see Jxorsemen gallo]) 
from the dense squares, and riding hurriedlj to and fro. Sudd^^nly a blue 
rocket shot into the calm sky, and broke in a milliou glittering fragments 
over the camp ; the deep roar of a cannon boomed out, and then th« music 
of a thousand bands swelled high and full, and in an iuatani the whole pUin 
was in motion, and tho turf trembled beneath the tranqp of inarching men. 
Kegmienl followed regiment, squadron poured after squadron, as they de- 
scended the paths towards ilm beach, while a long, dark&m wound through 
the glittering mass, and marked the train of the artille^, as with caissons 
and ammunition-waggons they moved silently over the grassy surface. 

All tliat 1 had ever conceived of warlike preparation was as nothing to 
the gorgeous spectacle before me. The si illness of the evening air, made 
tremulous with the clang of trumpets and the hoarse roar of drums — the 
mirror-like sea, coloured with the refloadou of bright bam.v rs and waring 

l2 
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pennants — and then, tto simultaneous sicp of the mighty arfby, so filled up 
every sense, that I feared lest ail might prove the mere pageant of a dream, 
amd vanish as it came. . 

** What a glorious sight !” cried I, at length, half wild with enthusiasm. 
“ Whore ate we 

Where are we !’* repeated the Skipper, smiling. “ Look out, and you’ll 
soon guess that. Arc those very like the uniforms of King George? 
When did you see steel breastplates and helmets before P This is France, 
my lad.” 

France 1 France!” said I, stupified with the mere thought. 

“ Yes, to be sure. That’s the Army of England, os they call it, you see 
yonder ; they are practising the embarkation. See the red rockets ; there 
they go — three, four, five, six — that’s the signal ; in less tliau half an liour 
thirty thousand men will bo ready to embark. Mark how they press on 
faster and faster ; and watch the cavalry, as they dismount and lead theii 
horses down the steep. See how the boats pull in shore — but, holloa there i 
we shall get foul of the gun-boats — already we’ve run in too close. Down 
helm, my lad ; keep the headland yonder on your lee.” 

As he spoke, the light craft bent over to the breeze, and skipped freely 
over the blue water. Each moment wafted us farther away from the bright 
scene, and soon a projecting point shut out the whole, save the swell of the 
brass bands as it floated on the breeze, and I might have believed it a mere 
delusion. 

‘‘ They practise that manceuvro often enough to know it well,” said tlie 
Skipper; sometimes at daybreak — now, at noonday— and again, as we see, 
at sunset ; and no one knows at what moment the attack that seems a feint 
may not turn out to be real. But here we are now alongside ; our voyage 
is eivded.” 

^ The anchor plashed from our bow, while a signal was made from the 
shore, and answered by us; and in an instant we were surrounded with 
boats. 

‘‘ Ha, Antoine 1” cried a sous-officior in a naval uniform, who sat on the 
gunwale of a long eight-oar gig, and touched his hat in recognition of our 
skipper. ** Wliat news * mer r — ^what are we doing in Ireland ?” 

“ My young friend here must tell you that,” replied the Skipper, laugli- 
iugly, as he laid hia hand on my shoulder. **Let me present him to you-*- 
Hr. Bujeke, Lieutenant Brevix.” 

, !I!he lieutencmt saluted me politely, and then, springing up, he jumped 
^gaily on boatd of us, and shook our hands with great appearance of cor- 
diality. 

want liiD me ;^u ashore, Antoine, as soon as may be ; there ai'e 
dosi^tches going oft i(Mnghi for Paris, and they’ll be glad to send the last 
accoonts of the stale Of ihe (d&annel.’^ 
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Light winds and no cruisers arc all I have to tell them, then/’ said the 
Skipper. 

The lieutenant now took him aside, and they conversed for some time in 
a low tone, during which I occupied myself by watching the sentinels who 
paraded incessantly to and fro along a low wooden pier that stretched out 
into the sea, and formed, with a promontory at some distance, a small 
liarbour. Their watch seemed of the most vigilant, if I might judge from 
the low but continued cry which passed from mouth to mouth of “ SentU 
mlle^ prenez garde a, vom while from each boat, across the h^bour, a 
sing-song note chanted in response the monotonous sounds, quart 
as each quarter of an hour stoic past. These precautions against the ap- 
proach of any strange craft extended, as I afterwards learned, along tlic 
entire coast from Dieppe to Ostend; yet were they pot sufficient to prevent 
frequent visits from the English spies, who penetrated into every quarter of 
the camp, and even had the hardihood to visit the theatre of the town, and 
express loudly their disapjjrobation of the performance. 

You’d better come ashore with me, sir,” said the Lieutenant. ‘^iPolonel 
Dorsenne will be glad to ask you some questions. What papers have you 
got ?” 

“ None, save a few private letters,” said I, somewhat confused at the 
question. 

No matter,” said he, gaily. I hear from Antoine you wish to join 
the service here. That wisli is your Dcst recommendation to the Colonel ; 
he’ll not trouble you for your reasons, I warrant you. Conduct Monsieur 
to the quartier-g^n^ral,” said the Lieutenant to a corporal, who, with his 
party of four men, stood, awaiting at tlie landing-place the arrival of any 
one from the boats ; and in an instant, the men tailing to each side oft. me, 
look their way along the pier. I could mark as we went that more than 
once their looks were bent on me with an expressiou of compassion and 
pity, which at the time I was at a loss to explain. I knew not then that 
the road we w'erc taking was that which so often led to death, and that it 
was only on the very day before two Englishmen were shot for having 
ventured on shore without authority.^ 

The consigne of the corporal passed us through one post after another, 
until we reached the open plain, over which now. the night was felling faat. 
.A lantern at some distance olT marked the quarters of the officer on duty*; 
and thither we directed our steps, and at last reached a small wooden hut, 
from within which the sounds of nurth and revelry proceeded. The voice 
of the sentinekwho challenged us brought an officer to the door, who, the 
moment his eyes fell on me, stepped ba^, and, passing his hand hurriedly 
across his forehead, muttered, half inaudibJy, Another already !” 

While he retired into an inner apj^ment,: I had time to look at the sin- 
gular decorations which adorned the walfe of the ante-chamber ; around on 
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every aide, and arranged like tropWes, vrere grouped tiie weapons of dif- 
ferent arms of tlie service, surmounted V'itli some device emblematic of 
ilieir peculiar charaofcer, or sometimes the mere record of some famous 
battle in whiab they had preeminently distinguished themselves. Here 
wpre the long, straight swords of the cuirassier crossed above the steel 
breastplate, md surmounted by the heavy helmet half liid in leopard skin, 
and hearing the almost effaced word "Arcole” in front ; there ^vas the 
short earbine of the voltigeur, over which hung the red cap and its gay 
gold tassel, with the enihroidered motto, avonty' in gold letters; the 
long and graceful weapon of the lancer, the curved sabre uf the chasseur a 
chevaly even the axe of the pioneer was not wanting, displaying at a glance 
ROJue trait of every brancli of the iiughty force that bore the proud designation 
of “ La Grande Jmee” 

I was busily engaged iiisj)eciiiig these when the door opened, and an 
ollicer ill full uniform appeared ; lut> figtu*e was above the middle .siz<*, 
sii-ongly and stjuaroly built, and Ms bronzed features and high, bold forehead 
gave him a soklicr-likc air. * 

Your name, sir,” said he, quickly, as he drew himself up before me, 
and looked sternly in my face. 

“ liutke - Thomas Burke,” 

“Write i1 down, Auguste,” said he, turning to a youngej officer, who 
stood, pen in hand, behind him. 

“ Your rank or profession?” 

“ fhMhvuimey" said 1, not knowing that the word expressed nobility. 
Ah, pardieu^^ cried he, as he showed his white teeth in a grin. “ Pro- 
duce your papers, if you have any.” 

“ 1* have nothing save those letters,” said 1 , handing him those of Be 
Meudoii. 

Scarce had liis eye glanced over them, w^hen I saw his colour heighten 
and his cheek tremble. 

“ What !” cri('d he, “are you the same young Irishman who is mentioned 
liere ; tin constant companion and friend of ])oor Charles ? lie was my 
schoolfellow ; wc were at Brienne togjtkcr. What a'lnistakc 1 was about 
to fall into. IIow did you come, and when ?” 

Befon* f could reply to any of hb many questions, the naval officer I had 
iiDift at the harbour entered, and delivered his report. 

“ Yes, yes ; 1 know it all,” said Borsenne, hurriedly throwing his eye 
over it . “ It^s all right, perfectly right, previx. Let Capitaino Antoine be 

examined at me quai-tier-e-tMcraJ. TH take care of Monsieur here and to 
begin- -come mid join us at supper.” 

Passing his umx Mnuliarly ovc'r my .shoulder, he led me into the adjoining 
room, where two oth<*r villioers were seated at a tuble covered with silver 
dishes and numerous flasks of wine, A few words sufficed for my intro* 
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duotion, and a frw j'las&os ol ohampague placed one as thoroughly at my 
ease a.s though I had passed iu;y life auiougst them, and never licaicl any 
other conversation than the last movement of the French army, and their 
projects foi future campaigns. 

"‘And so/' Md the Colonel, aitcr hearing,from me a short account of the 
events which had induce il me to turn my eyes to France— '‘and so you’d 
he a soldloi— 1 see notliing better going myself. There’s Davcmdc 
will tt II you th<‘ sajut, ihoiigli Im has lost his arm in the service.” 

* Oiu, said the officer on my right, "I am not the man to dis- 

su.ide him from a career I’ve ever bved.’^ 

J mon awi^^ said the youngs officer who first addressed me on my 
arrival, ay he held out his glass and clinked it against mine. ‘‘I hope "we 
‘^Ihill have you one of these days as our guide through the dark streets of 
J joiidon. The time may not nc su distant as yon think. Never shake youi 
head ai it.” 

“ It lia not that 1 would mean,” said 1, eagerly. 

“ M hat th<n said the Colonel. “You don’t suppose such an expedi- 
tion as ours could fail of success?” 

“Nor that either,” replied I. am not so presumptuous as to form 
lU opiniun on the subject.” 

“ Ihotitu ^ tlien, what is it?” 

“ Siin])Jy this : that whatever fortune awaits me, I shall noTcr be found 
lighting against the country under whose rule I was born. England may 
not— alas ’ she has not been— just to us. But wliaiever lesistaucc J might 
have offered m tlu ranks of my countrymen, I sliall never descend to iii an 
invading irmy. IS o, no ; if Franco have no other war thaa wil h Ehialiiid if 
she have not the cause of continental liberty at heart — she’ll have no blood 
of mmt shed in her service.” 

“ Sacrish /” said the Colonel, sipping his wine coolly, “ you had bet t er k(‘(‘p 
these same opinions of yours to yourself. There’s a certain lillle gencriil we 
have at Paris, who rarely permits people to reason about the cause of llm 
campaign However, it .is growing late now, and we’ll not discuss ilie 
matter at present. Auguste, will you take Burke to your quarters ? nud to- 
morrow ril call on the genral about his brevet for the Polytechnique.” 

I felt rpw that I had spoken more warmly than was pleasing to the party, 
but the sentiments I had announced were only such as in my heart J had 
resolved to abide bj, and I was pleased that an opportunity so soon oflen d 
to display ihem. 1 was glad to find myself at rest at last ; and filthough 
events pressed on me fast and thick enough to have occupied my mind, no 
soonei had I laid my head on my pillow, than 1 fell into a sound sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE “ ECOLB MIIJTAIEE.*' 

Let me now skip over at a bomid some twelve months of my life — ^not 
that they were to me without their chances and their changes/ bui they 
were such as are incidental to all boyhood — and present myself to my reader 
as the scholar at tlie ‘‘ rolytechnique.’’ What a change had the time, short 
zis it was, worked in all my opinions ; how completely had I uiileamcd all 
the teaching of my early instructor, poor Darby ; how had I been taught to 
think that glory was the real element of war, and that its cause was of far 
IckSs moment than its conduct. 

Tlie (mthusiasm which anunated every corps of the French army, and was 
felt throngh every fibre of the nation, had full sway in the little world of the 
military school. There, every battle was known and coimed over; we 
called every sjiot of our playground by some name great in the history of 
glory ; and among ourselves we assumed the titles of the heroes who shed 
such lustre on their country ; and thus in all our boyish sports our talk was 
of the Bridge of Lodi — Arcole — ^llivoli — Oastiglione — ^I Ik^ Pyramids — Mount 
Tabor. While the names of Klebcr, Kcllcrman, Massdna, Desaix, Murat, 
nxrc adopted amongst us, but one name only remained unappropriated, and 
no one was bold enough to assume the title of him xviiose victories wxrc the 
boast of every tongue. If this enthusiasm n as genertd amongst us, I felt it 
in all its fullest force, for it came uutinged with any other thought. To me 
there was neither home nor family — my days passed over in one unbroken 
calm ; no thought of pleasure, no hope of happiness when the fUe day came 
round ; my every sense was wrapped up in the one great desire — to be a 
soldier — to have my name known among those great men whose fame was 
over Europe — to be ren^embered by him, whose slightest word of praise was 
honour itself. When should that day come for me? when should I see the 
career open before me F—these were my earliest waking thoughts, my last 
at nightfall 

If the intensity of purpose, the strong current of all my hopes, formed for 
me an ideal and a happy world wdthin me, yet did it lend a trait *of serious- 
ness to my manner tliat seemed like melancholy; and wliilc few knew less 
what it was to grieve, a ^rtain sadness ip me struck my companiCns, on 
which they often rallied but w^hio|^ I^strovc in vain to conquer. It was 
true tliat at certain timestjoy loncfiness and isolation came coldly on my 
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heart ; when one by one I saw others claimed by their friends, and hurrying 
away to some happy home, where some fond sister threw her arm around a 
brother’s neck, Or some doting mother clasped her sou close to her bosom, 
and kissed his brow, a tear would find its way down my cheek, and I would 
hasten to my room, and, locking the door, sit down alone to thmk, till my 
sad heart grew weary, or my sterner nature rose witliin me, and, by an effort 
over myself, I tunied to my studies and forgot all else. Meanwhile I made 
rapid progress ; the unbroken tenor of my thoughts gave me a decided 
vantage over the others, and l6ng before the regular period arrived the day 
for my final examination was appointed. 

What a lasting impression do some passages of early life leave behind 
them ! Even yet — and how many years are past ! — ^how well do 1 remember 
all the hopes and fears that stirred my heart as the day drew near ; how 
each morning at sunrise I rose to pore over some of the books which formed 
the subjects of examination ; how, when the grey dawn was only breiiking, 
have I bent over the pages of Vaubah, and tlic calculations of Carnot, and 
with what a sinking spirit have I often found that a night seemed to have 
erased all the fruit of a long day’s labour, and tliat tlic gain ol* my hard- 
worked intellect had escaped me ; and then again, like magic, the lost 
lliouglit would come back, my brain grosv clear, and all llie indistinct and 
shadowy conccjdions assume a firm and tangible reality, which I felt like 
power. At such times as these my ^iriis rose, my heart beat high, a 
joyous feeling throbbed in every pulse, and an exhilaration almost maddening 
elevated me, and there was nothing I would not have dared — no danger I 
would not have cojifronf ed. Such were the attractions of my boyish days, 
and such the temperament they bequeathed to my manhood. 

It was on the 16tli of June, the auniversary of Maremgo, when the drum 
beat to arms in the court of the Polytechnique, and soon after the scholars 
were seen Jisseinblhig in haste from various quarters, anxious to Icani if 
their prayer had been acceded to, which asked permission fc«* them to visit 
the Invalides,” the usual indulgence on the anniversary of any great 
victory. 

As we flocked into the court we w^cre struck by seeing an orderly dragoon 
standing beside the head-master, who was eagerly perusing a letter in Ids 
liands ; when he had concluded he spoke a few words to the soldier, who at 
once wheeled round his horse and trotted rapidly from the spot. 

Again the drum rolled out, and the order was given to form in line; iii an 
instant the ^jornmand was obeyed, and we stood in silent expectation of tJiO 
news which we perceived awaited usi 

" Messieurs les iUtoeSy^ he began, when stillness was restored, “ this day 
being the anidversary of the glorious battle of Marengo, the General Bona- 
parte has decreed that a review should be held of the entire school. Lieu- 
tenant-General d’ Auvergne will arrive here at noon to inspect y(m, and on 
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such reports as I shall gire of yotlr general conduct, zeal, and proflciency; 
will recommendations be forwarded to the First Consul for your promotion.” 

A loud cheer followed this speech. The announcemeut far surpassed our 
most ardent hopes, and there iteis no limit to our enthusiasm ; and loud 
vims in honour of G-encral Bonaparte, B’Auvergne, and the hcad^inaster 
liiinsdf, were heard on all sides.. 

Seareely was the breakfast over when our preparations began. What a 
busy scene it wjis : here, were some brushing up tlieir uniforms, polishing 
their swurd-hilks, and pipeclaying their cross-belts ; there, might be seen 
others conning over the dirc'-clions of field manoeuvres, and refreshing their' 
memory of the words of coumiand; some, practised marching in groups 
jdong the corridor; others, too much excited by the, })rospeet before them, 
jumped madly from place to place, shouting and singing snatches of soldier- 
songs ;• but all were occupied. As for me, it was only two days before I 
had obtained my grade of corporal; my new uniform had only just come* 
home, and I put It on for the first time with uo inconsiderable pride, indeed 
Jl could scarce turn my eyes, as I walked, frojn the stripes upon my arm that 
denoted my rank.. lioug before the appointed time we were jiU assembled, 
and when tire clock struck twelve and tlie drum beat out, not a boy was 
absent ; we were- drawn up in three columns according to our standing, 
spaces being left between each to permit of our wheeding into line at the 
word of command. The kead-mast5r passed down our ranks, narrowly in- 
specting our equipments, and scrutinising every detail of our costume ; but 
a stronger impulse than ordinary was now at work, and not tire slightest 
irregularity was anywhere detectable. Meanwhile the time passed on, 
and although every eye vras directed to the long avenue of lime-trees by 
wliich. the goneoral must arrive, notliiug moved along it ; and the bright 
streaky of sunlight that peeped between the trees were unbroken by any 
passing shadow.. Whispers passed along the ranits, some fearing he might 
have forgotten the whole appointment, others suspecting that another review 
ebewhere had engrossed his attention, and at last a half murmur of dis- 
satisfaciiou crc;pt through the mass, wliich only the pi’esencc of the ckrf re- 
stniined within due bounds. One o’clock struck, and yet no rider appeared ; 
the Gilley remained silent and deserted as before, the minutes now seemed 
like hours — weariness and lassitude appeared everywhere. The ranks were 
Inoktui, and many wandered from their posts, and forgot all dieeipline. At 
la^t a cloud d dust was, seen to rise at a distance, and gradually it ap- 
proached the long avenue; every eye wfts tamed in the direction, and in an 
instant the bU’agglers resumed their places, and aU was attention and 
amriety, while every look pierced eagerly the dense cloud, to see whether it 
was not the loiig^s4ked-|or staff which was coming. At length the olqect 
burst upon our sight : .. ut what was our disappointment to see that it was 
o^Sy a traveUittg carriage with four post-horses that approached ; no a-p- 
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pearaace' of a soMicr was there, uot erne solitary dragoon — a kalf-nttered 
shout aimotmced our dissatisfaction, for we at once guessed it was merely 
some chance visitor, or perlmps the Mends of sqme of the scholars, who had 
thus excited our false hoi>c8. 

The r/^c/liimscif participated iii our feeling, and passing down the lines 
lie aiinoanced, that if the* Gcrueral did not ai’rive within ten minutes, he 
would himself dismiss us, and set us st liberty. A cheer of gratitude re« 
ceived this speech, Jmd we stood patiently awaiting our liberation, when 
suddenly, from the guard-house at the gdte, the clash of arms was heard, and 
the roll bf drums in salute, aud the same instant the carriage wo had seen 
j‘o]lcd into the cQurt-yard, and took up its station in the middle of the 
square. The next moment the door was opened and the steps lowered, and 
an officer in a splendid uniform assisted three ladies to .alight. Before we 
recovered from the suiqjrisc of thcr<proceedirig, the master had approached 
the party, and by his air of deference and deep respeet, denoted that they 
were no ordinary visitors ; but our attention was quickly drawn from the 
group that now stood talking and laughing together, for already the clank 
of a cavalry escort was Iniard coming up the- avenue, and we beheld the 
waving plumes and brilliailt luiiform of a general officer's staff advancing at 
a rapid trot. The drums now rolled out along the lines, wo stood to ai*ms 
— he gallant corte/je tamicd into the courl/ and formed in front of us. All 
eyes were fixed on the General himself, the perfect hemi ideal of an old 
soldier. He sat his hoi-se as lirinly aud gracefully as the youngest aide-de- 
camp of his suite ; his long' white hair, dressed in queue behind, was brushed 
back off his high broad forehead; Kis clear blue eye, mild yet resolute, 
glanced over our ranks, and as he bowed to the head-master, his whole ges- 
ture and bearing was worthy of. the court of wliich once he was a brilttot 
member. 

I have kept my young friends waiting for me,” said he, in a low but 
clear voice, " and it now remains fox me to make the only amnde in my 
imwer — a sliort inspection. Dorsemie, will ycru take the couirnaud 

I started at the name, and looked round,, and close beside him stood the 
same officer who had so kindly reecdved m() the day I landed in France ; 
though he looked at me, however, I saw he did not remember me, and my 
spirits sank again as I thought how utterly friendless and alone I was. 

The General was true to his word in making the inspection as brief as 
possible; he rode leisurely down the ranks, stopping from time to time to 
express his satisffmtion, or drop some chance word of encouragement or 
advice, wliich we caught up with eagerness and delight. Forming us into 
Hue, he ordered his aide-de-camp to put us through some of the ordiuniyr 
parade manoeuvres, which we knew as thoxouglily as the most disciplined 
troops. During all this time, the group of ladies’ maintainr <1 their position 
in front, and seemed to watch the review with every semblance of interest. 
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Tlic General, too, made one of the party, and appeai'ed from time to time 
to explain the intended movement, and direct their attention to the scene. 

“ Let them march past in salute,** said he, at length ; ‘‘ the poor fellows 
have had enough of it ; I must not encroach on the entire holiday.’* 

A unanimous cheer was the reply to tliis kind speech, and we formed in 
sections and marched by him at a quick-step. The chef d'^ecole had now 
approached the staff, and was making his report on the boys, when the 
General again interrupted him by saying, 

Madame has expressed a wish to see the boys at their usual exercise of 

the play-hour. Tf the request be admissible ” 

" Certainly, mon General^ of course,” said he. And, stepping forward, he 
beckoned to one of the drummers to come near, he whispered a word, and 
the tattoo heat out, and, like magic, every one sprang from his ranks, ca])s 
were flung into the air, and vivas rung out from every quarter of tln^ couri,. 

Th(^ sudden transition from discipluic to perfect liberty added to our ex- 
citement, and wc became half wild with delight. The first mad burst of 
pleasure over, we turned, as if by instinct, to our accustomed occupations ; 
here w ere seen a party collecting for a drill, officers gathering and arranging 
their men, and sergeants assisting in the muster ; there were others, arined 
with spades and shovels, at work on an entrenchment, while some W’^c rc 
driving doAvn stockades and fixing a palisade ; another set, more peaceful iii 
their pursuits, had retired to their little gardens, and were busy with 
watering-pots and trowels. The section I belonged to were the seniors of 
the scliool, and we had erected a kind of fort which it was our daily amnse- 
ment to defend and attack, the leadership on eillier sid(3 being determined 
by lots. On this day the assault had fallen to my comtnand, and 1 hurried 
hither and thither collecting my forces, and burning for the attack. 

Wc were not long in assembling, and the garrison having announced 
their readiness by the display of a ffiig from the ramparts, the assault began. 
1 know not why nor wherefore, but on this day my spirits were unusually 
high *, it was one of those cliance occasions when my temperament, heated 
and glowing, had elevated me in my own esteem, and 1 would have given 
my life for some opportunity of distinguishing myself. 

I led my party on, then, with more than common daring, and though re- 
pulsed by the besieged, we fell back only for a moment, and returned to tlie 
assault determined to succeed; the others, animated by the same spiril-, 
fought as bravely, and the cheers that rose from one side were replied to by 
shouts as full of defiance from the other. Heated and excited^ 1 turned 
round to order an attack of my whole force, when, to my surprise, I beheld 
that the Generid and liis staff, accompanied by the ladies, had taken their 
places a short distiq;^e off, and were become interested spectators of the 
siege. This alone was wanting l.o stimulate my efforts to the utmost, and 
I now returned to the. fight with tenfold impetuosity. But if this feeling 
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animated me, it also nerved my antagonists, for their resistance rose with 
every moment, and as they drove us back from their walls, cheers of triumph 
rang out and proclaimed the victory. 

Already the battle had lasted nearly an hour, and all that was obtained 
was a slight breach in one of the outworks, too small to be practicable for 
assault. In this state were matters when the sound of a cavalry escort 
turned every eye towards the entrance to the court-yard, .where we now be- 
held a squadron of the Lancien rouges following a numerous and brilliant 
staff of general officers. Scarcely had they entered the gates when a loud 
cry rent the air, and every voice shouted, C*est lux! and the 

next moment, Vim Bonaparte / vive le Breniier Consul!'* All tliat I had 
over heard from poor Be Meudon came rushing on my mind, and my heart 
swelled out till it seemed bursting my very bosom. The next instant my 
eye turned to the little fort ; the moment was propitious, for there every 
cap was waving, every look bent towards hm. I seized the op])ortunify, 
and pointing silently to the breach, stoic forward ; in a second I was be- 
ncalli the grassy rampart, in another I reached the breach, the Jicxt brought 
UKi to the top, where, with a shout of victory, I called on my men to follow 
me,. On lliey came rushing — but too late ; already the garrison were upon 
ine, and, overcome by numbers, I fought alone and uasupported; step by 
step they drove rne to the edge of the rampart, already my foot was on the 
breach, when with a spring I dashed at the flag-staff and carried it with me 
as I fell headlong into the ditch. In a moment I was on my legs, but so 
stunned and crushed ihiit I fell almost immediately again ; cold perspiration 
broke over my face and forehead, and I should have fainted but tliat they 
dashed some water over me. As I lay sick and faint I lifted rny c'ytjs, and 
what was my amazement to see, not the little companions of tlic school 
about me, but the gorgeous unifonji of staff officers, and two elcgantly- 
eh'essed ladies, one of wliom lield a cup of water in her hand and sprinkled 
it over my brow. I looked down upon my torn dress, and the sleeve of my 
coat where the marks of my rank were already half effaced, and I felt the 
tears start into my eyes as the remembrance of my late failure crossed my 
mind; at the instant the crowd opened, and a pale but handsome face, 
where command was tempered by a look of almost womanly 3Qftiies.s, smiled 
upon me. 

“ C'4taii lien fait, mon enfant f said he, trh Men fait, and if you have 
lost a coat by the struggle, why I must even see if I can’t give you another 
to re])lace it. Monsieur Lcgrange, what is the character of this boy iu the 
school ? Is he diligent, zealous, and well conducted ?” 

, All of the three. General,” said the ehef bowing obsequiously. 

Let him have liis brevet ; to date from to-day. Who are his friends ?” 

A whispered answer replied to this inquiry. 

Indeed !” said the first speaker ; ‘^reason the more wc should lake care 
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of him. Mojifiioasr,” <jcmtmued he, turning towards me, “ to-morrow you 
sliall haaire your epaulettes-; neva* forget how pu gained them, and remember 
ever that every grade in the service is within the reach of a brave man who 
does his duty.” So saying he passed on, while overcome by emotion 1 could 
not speak or move. 

There, he is much better now,” said a soft voice near me ; ^ you see his 
colour is coming back.” I looked up, and there were two ladies standing 
beside me. The elder was tall and elegantly formed ; her figure, wluoh in 
itself was most graceful, looked to its full advantage by the splendour of her 
dress : there was an air of btatcliness in her manner, which had seemed 
hnuteWt were it not for a look of most benevolent softness that played 
about her mouth whenever she spoke. The younger, who miglit in years 
have seemed her daughter, was in every respect unlike her: she was slight 
and delicately formed, her complexion and her black eyes, shaded by a long 
dark fringe, bespoke the Provenyal, her Ceatures were beautifully regular, 
and when at rest, oompletcly Greek in their chfiracter ; but each moment 
some chance word, some passing thought, implanted a new expression, and 
the ever-varying look of her Hashing eyes, and fall roimd lips, played between 
a smile and that arch spirit that essentially btdongs to the fair daughteis of 
the South. It was not mild my Gxed gaasc had brought a deep blusli to lica* 
cheek, that I felt how ardently 1 had been looking at her. 

^‘Yes, ye^” said she^ hurriedly, ‘‘he’s quite well now,” and at the saiuf 
moment she made a gesture of impatience to })as& on. But the elder held 
her arm close wilhin her own, as she whispered with something oi hall 
malice — “But stay, Marie, I should like io hear his name. Ah !” cned she, 
starting in afiected surprise, “how flushed you are; there must he some- 
thing in the air bere, so we had better proecctl.” And with a soft smile and 
a courteous motion of her hand she parsed on 

Hooked after them m they went; a strange, odd feeling stirred wnihin 
lieart— a kind of wild joy with a mingled sense of hope too vague to catch 
at. I watched the drooping feather of her bonnet, and the folds of lier dress 
as they fluttered in the wind, and when ahe disappeared torn my sight, 
I could scarce believe that she was aot atili beande me, and that W dark 
eyes did not look into my very soid. But already my companions crowded 
about me, and amid a hundred warm congratulations and kind wishes I took 
my way back to the college. 

Scarody wm breakfast over the following momiog, when the order ar- 
med for removal isem the scholar quarter of the Bolytecimique to that 
oeenpied by the caMs. & snrnU tri^oolourad cockade a:ixed to my hat 
was the Oi% mbiem 6f my new rank ; but simple as it was, no decoration 
enyy wad admkutiDn from tlic behridere, nor gave more 
the weartr, than that kne^ of ribbon. 

||.ninber thirtefsn you’ll find your gtiiaites, Mmimr h a 
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neargemtf m he pregented me with the official order; I remomba: at this 
how what a thrill iis military salate stmt through me. It was the ftrst ac- 
knowledgment of my grade — ^the first recognition that I was no longer a 
mere schoolboy. I had not much time granted me to indulge such sensa- 
tions, for already my schoolfellows had thronged round me, and overwhelmed 
me with questions and felicitations. 

“Ah I what a fortunate fellow-^no examination to go through— has his 
grade g^ven him without toiling fear it— is it the cavalry, Burke ?-^are you 
u eheoal — when do you join ?— where is your regiment ?-— shall we see you 
again P — won’t you write to us all^ about the corps when you join them ? — 
who is your comrade P^yes, tell us that ; who is he.P” 

foi^ said I, know not more than yourselves. Ton are all 
aware to w^hat an accident I owe my promotion.' Where I am desthaed for, 
or in what corps, I can’t teli ; and as to my comrade 

“Ah ! take care he’s no tyrant,” said one. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried another — “ show him yon know what a small sword is at 
once.” 

“ Burke won’t be trifled with,” cried a lliird. 

And then followed a very chorus of voices, each detailing some atrocity 
commiltcd hy the caikU on their newly-joiucd associates^ One had a lidend 
wounded in the side the very day he joined ; another knew some one who 
was thrown out of a window : Jicre was an account of a delicate boy who 
passed an. entire night in the snow, and died of a chest disease tlu*ee weeks 
after ; there, a victim to intemperance met; his fate ill the orgic that -oelc- 
hrated his promotion. This picture, 1 confess, did somewhat damp the ar- 
dour of my first impressions ; and I took leave of my old frimids with not, 
less feeling of affection, that 1 doubted how much kindness and good .feeling 
I liad to expect from my new ones. In this mood of mind I shook their 
hands for the last time, and followed the soldier who carried my biiggage to. 
the distant guarter of the ecoU . ' As I entered the . large .court % the richly 
ornamented gate* whose bronzed tracery and handsome camng dated from 
the time of Louis XIY., my heart swelled with conscious pride* The fagade 
of the square, unlike the simple front of the scholars’ quarters, w^as beauti- 
fully architi^ctural.; massive consoles iupported the wiudawa, and large ar- 
mcrial insignia, cut on stone, surmounted the different cntkaaeefl ;; but what 
most captivated :my spirits and engaged my attenidon was a krge flag in the 
centre, from which waved the broad ensign Of ilranee, beside which a senti- 
nel paced to and fro. He presented arms as I passed; and the dick of his 
musket, as he stood erect, sent a thrill through me^ and made jqiy very 
fingers tingle with delight. 

“ This is number thirteen, sir,” said the soldier, as we arrived in front of 
one of the doorways ; and before I could reply, the door opened, and a 
young officer, in the uniform of an mfautry regiment, appeared. He was 
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about to pass qut, wlicn liis eye resting on the luggage the soldier had 
just placed beside him, he stopped suddenly, and, touching his cap, asked, 
in a polite tone, 

"Not Mr. Burke, is it ?” 

Yes,^^ said I, bowing in return. 

" H, mm camarade^' said he, holding out his hand, " delighted, to sec 
you. Have you breakfasted? Well, you’ll find all ready for you in tiic 
quarters. I shall be back soon. I'm only going to a morning drill, which 
won't last half an hour; so make yourself at home, and weTl meet soon 
again.” 

So saying, he once more saluted me, and passed oA. " Not very like what 
I feared,” thought I, as I cutered the quarters, whose look of neatness and 
comfort so pleasantly contrasted with my late abode. I had barely time to 
look over the prints and maps of military subjects which ornamented the 
walls, when my new friend made his appearance. 

"No parade to day, thank Heaven,” said lie, throwing down liis cap^and 
sabre, and lolling at full length on the little camp sofa. " Now, mon cher 
camarade^ let us make acquaintimcc at oned, for our time is likely to be of 
the shortest. My name is Tascher, an humble sousdieutemmt of the 21st 
Kcgiment of Foot.. As much a stranger in this land as yourself, I fancy,” 
continued he, after a slight pause, " but vciy well contented to be adopted 
by it.” 

After tliis opening, he proceeded to inform me that he was the nephew of 
Madame Bonaparte — her sister’s only son — ^who, at his mother’s death, lelt 
Giiadaloupe, and came over to France, and became an vlcvc of the Polytech- 
ni(]ue. There ho had remained five years, and, after a severe examination, 
obtained his brevet in an infantry corps ; his uncle Bonapiurte having shown 
him no other favour nor affection than a severe reprimand on one occasion 
for some boyish freak, when all the other delinquents escaped scot free. 

"1 am now under orders for service,” said he ; "but where for, and when, 
I can’t tell. But this I know, that whatever good fortune may be going 
a-begging, I, Lieutenant Tascher, am very likely to get only the hem of the 
garment.” 

There was a tone of easy and frank good-natute in all he said, which at 
once disposed me 1 o like the young creole ; and wo spent the whole after- 
noon recounting our various adventures and fortunes, and before night came 
on were sworn friends for life." , 
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CHAPTEK XXn. 

THE “ TUILElimS ” IN 1803. 

Tite life of tlic oaclc^t differed litlle, from that of tlic sclioolboy. The same 
routine of study, the saiuo daily round of occupation and duty were liis. 
Until dmfled to the particular corps to which he might be appointed, he 
only could absent liimscdf from IIkj college by special leave ; and the most 
rigid of all military disci]) line ])rc vailed daring the brief interval wdiich was 
to lit him for the arduous life of a soldier. The evenings, however, were at 
our dis])osal ; and what a, pleasun^ it wuis — ^thc fatigue of the day over — to 
wander forth into the city — that brillijint l*aris — near which I had lived so 
long, and yet had seen so little of. 

At fu st the .s])leudour of the shops, the unceasing flow of pO])ulatioii, the 
might and grandeur of the public buildings, attracted all rny att.cntion ; and 
when these wore olf in novelly, 1 could still wander with delight tlirough 
tlic gay gardens of the Tuilcrics, and watch tlic sjiarkling fountains as they 
splashed in the pale moonlight, and look upon the happy children who played 
about, them, their ineiTy laughter ringing through the water’s plash. What 
a fairy scinuj it was to watch the groups as they passed and rcjiasscd — came 
and went, and disappeared — amid those dark alleys, where the sil(;nt foot- 
step did not mar the sounds of happy voices ; and then, how have i tunied 
from l,li(^s(;, to throw^ a wistful glance towards the palace windows, where 
some halhclosed curtain, from time to time, would show the golden sparkle 
of a hrilliaiii lustre, or the rich frame of a mirror; mayhap an open sash 
w’onld for a moment display some fair form, the outline only seen as she 
leaned on the balcony, and drank in the balmy air of the mild evening, 
wdiile the soft swell of music would float from llio gorgeous saloon, and 
falling on my car, set me a-dreaming of pleasures my life had never known, 
^y utter loneliness pressed deeper on me every day ; for, while each of my 
companions had friends and relatives, among whom their evenings were 
passed, I was friendless and alone. The narrowness of my means — I had 
nothing save my pay — ^preveiit.ed my frequenting the theatre, or even 
accepting such invitations as the other cadets pressed upon me ; and thus 
for hours long have I sat and watched the windows of the j)alace, weaving 
to myself stories of that ideal world from wliicli my humble fortune de- 
barred me. 

It had been years since the Tuilcrics exhibited anything resembling the 
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wsiai(' ihal formerly prevailed in ibat ^<plcu(lid ])a]a(‘e ; but^ at tlic period i 
s|)e;ik of, lk)na})arte liad juj^it been clioseu Consul for life, and already the 
or;;auisation of his household ijud nudcrgoiie a most considerable alteration. 
Ill the early years of thc! Consulate, a confused assemhlage of aidcsalc-camp, 
whose h(‘-avy gait and loud sjxiech lielokcned less llie court than the camp, 
were llu^ oiily attendants on his jierson. lie b\'ed in thc centre pavilion, as 
if ill a tent in. the midst of his army; but now, lie inhabited lln^ splendid 
suit,e> of rooms to the left of thc pavilion, dc I'korlogc^ as it. is called, wdiicli 
stretch away towards thc river. Tlit‘. whole service of the palace \vas re- 
model h;d ; ami, without wounding those jirejii dices that attached to thc 
tinu'.s of the deposed monarchy by ailopting the titles of chamberlain, or 
gentlemen of tin*, cljambor, In^ gradually instituted ilie ceremonial of a. 
Court by preferring to the posts about hi.s jxuson those wliose air and. 
maijrn;rs savoured most of the liiglicr habitudes of society, and whose fami- 
lies wc r(‘. disUnguisiied among the nahlr.SRc of thc kingdom. 

Diu'oc, the chief aide-de-camp of the. (jieueral, was appointed governor of 
the palace ; tind it was said that thc Consid himself studied all thc ancient 
ceremonial of the old Court, and ordained that every ciiipicitc of royally 
sliould b(^ resumed, with the most luierring aeeuraey. The chamberlains 
wcr<^ rcpr(,‘&(uited by prelects of the pahuk*, and .loscjddne had her ladies of 
honour, like any pniicess of ilic blood royal. 

Tlu^ Consul, still imit.ating the observances of tlm Bourbons, Inid Ids pctll^' 
(even ami his grand receptions; and' if thc. ucw-cnaiied fimctiouarii's ]>os- 
sessed little of thc courteous ease and high-bred habitudes of the. old Court., 
there w'as in their hai’d-won honours — most of them promoleil ou tin* very 
field of battle — that which better suited ti?e. ])n‘jinl!{.a)s of the jici'iod, and 
scarcely less became tin*, gilded .saloons of tin Tuilei’ies. 

lake all newly-organised societie.s, (lie macldnery worked ill at first. FVav, 
if any of them, had ever semi a eonvt ; and thc proud but yet respectful 
olicdiencc v\diich characterised tlie Frcncli gcnllemau in the presence of his 
soviueigii, was converted into an ob.scrpiious and vulgar deference tow'ards 
Bonaparte, equally opjmsitc to thc true type, a.s it w'as foreign to t.hc habits 
of the blunt soldier who proilcred it. But what, after all, signified these 
blemishes ? There was beauty — ^never in thc brighter annals of Branee had 
inori" lovely women filled those gorgeous saloons ; there was genius—- 
hero.ism — thc highest cluvidry .of the great nation could scarce vie with the 
proud deeds of those grouped iwound him — thc mighty one, on whom each 
eye was fixed; and if, as M. Talleyrand remarked, there win'c those who 
kueiw' not. hbw to walk on iho wa:u:d floor of a ].)alacc; few could tread more 
finely (he field of battle, and .slop wdth tinner foot tlie path that led t.o glory. 
Yet with all the. First Consul’s pride in those whose elevation to rank and 
dignity w^as his own work, iiis predilections leaned daily more and more 
towards the high and polished circles of the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
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courteous and easy politeness of Tall<»yrand, t-ho cliivalrous and courtly 
bcarinsr of the Count de Narboniic, and tlio graceful clrgancc of Sugar’s 
raaiiMcrs, formed too striking a contrast nith the soldier like rudeness of tlie 
,ucwiy-pr( 3 inotcd generals, not to make, a ]n’ufonnd im]'>ression on one who 
cendd, ill the deepest and weightiest eoneerus of life, take ealcuUiiion 
the most minute and trivial oirciimstaiices. 

Tliis disparity, remarkable as it was am’ong the men, w^as still more so in 
ilie ladic's of the Court, f^w of those newly elevated having tact enough 
cither to imitate successfully tlio polislicd usages of tlic old nobility, or reso- 
lution sufficient to maintain their original habits whtliout blushing at tlieir 
own want of breeding. 

If 1 have been led somewhat from ilie current of my own story by 1 his 
digrc’.ssioii, it is merely thaf' 3 may passingly note down some, of tlic features 
of the period — oiui of tfic most rcmarkalde in tlu'i history of modern 
Europe, and one whi(;h already, to tlie far-seeing eye of sonu), betokemal the 
SjUJedy return fo these very institutions of m(ma.rchy. to nprooi. which cost 
ih(i best l)lood of Eranec^, and a revolution the most terrific the world has 
ever whl lU'ssed. 

And now, looking back on the great eare{‘r of that great man, no portion 
of ]\is liistvM'v can, perhaps, pre.seni anytliing to compare with the splendour 
of tlu^ CoiLsiilale. A. long succession of ’siolorics — the spoils of half Furopc 
— glory fo very satiety !ia.(] into.sicaled the nalion — a country flourishing in 
every clenumt of prosperity — social order restored — a high position amid' 
surrounding nalious — and everything that could gratify national ambition 
oJjtaincd — J.'Vance slood a( the xory pinnacle of li(U‘ greatness. Even the 
splendour of I hose names who n^preseiited tJie \urions states of Euro[jc at 
her (/ourt si^emedto attchl her siijoremacy. The stately and ]>ulishe(i Wliit- 
worth, conspicuous by tlu^ (degan(Mi of his ap})ea.ranec and the peirfeetion of 
Ills arisioeratic ficaring ; ihe llussian Aiiibassadur, Marcoff; the Chevalier 
Az-ara, the Minister of Spain, lire eouilier of Europe; Baron de Gelto, the 
of Saxony, oiic of tin’ most distinguished, both by maimers and 
ability, in the whole diplomatic eirclcj were among tliose who frequented tlie 
Eirst Consul’s levees, which already, in the splendour of costume and the 
gorgeous display of uniform, rivalled (he most sumptuous days of the mo- 
nareliy. 

All the long forgotten ccrcmouial of a Court wus restored. Dinners, mosf. 
splendid in all the array of jioinp and grandeur, were given every week; 
fek% that vied with the luxurious era of Louis XIY. liiuLself, took place fre- 
quently ; and Paris beemne the rendezvous for all Europe, curious to bclioUI 
the ricii tropliies of successful w\ars, and mix in the delight of a capikd wiicre 
pleasure reigned triumphant. 

The tlieatre presented an array of genius and talent hitlierto unequalled. 
Tidma and Mademoiselle Mai*s were in the very zenith of their fame, and 
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obtained a large sbare^of rBoiiapartc’s favour, whose tastes were eminently 
dramatic. In a word, a new era bad comineneed, and every class and walk, 
every condition of man, seemed resolved to recompense itself, by the 
])ursait of pleasure, for tbc long and dark niglit of trouble through which it 
had passed. 

While, therefore, the Court of the Eirst Consul partook of such features 
as those, the circle of Josejdiine. possessed aUractioiis totally difftircnt. 
There, amid her intimate friends, tdi the charm‘ and fascination of French 
society held sw'ay ; each evening saw assembled round licr the wittiest and 
most polished persons of the day ; the gay and sjnrited talkers who so pre- 
(uninently gave tlic tone to Parisian society ; the handsomest women, and 
tlic most distinguished of the lilltraleurs of the ])cric)d, found ready access 
to one whose own powers of j)leasing have left aji undying imjh'ession on 
some, who even still can rccal tlK‘.se delightful moments. Such were, in 
brief, the leading features of tlie Court tlicu held in thc^ Tuilerios, and such 
the germ of that new order of tilings which was so soon to burst forth upon 
astonished Europe, under the proud title of The Empire. 


CHAPTER XXI IT. 

A SURPUISK. 

I WAS sitting one evening alone in my quarters, an open volume before 
me, in wliich 1 persuaded m^’^sclf I was reading, while my thoughts were far 
otherwise engaged, when my comrade Taselier suddenly entered the room, 
and throwing liimsclf into a chair, exclaimed, in a tone of passionate impa^ 
ticncc, 

Fardieu ! it is a line thing to be nephew t-o the first man in France 

“ What has happened?” said 1/ when 1 perceived that he stopped short 
without explaining further. 

“What has happened! — enough to drive one mad. Just hear this. 
You know how fond 1 am of Paris, and how naturall;^ I must w^ish to be 
near the Tuileries, w'hcre I have the entree to my aunt’s soirees. Well, 
there w^as a vacancy occurred yesterday in the huiiieme hussars — a corps 
always stationed here or at Versaillcs-^nd as I am longing to have a 
cavalry grade, I waited on Madame Bonaparte to solicit her interest in my 
favour. She promised of course. .The General was to breakfast with her, 
and it was all settled. She was to ask him for the promotion ; and I Had 
not a doubt of success. In fact, if I must confess, I told two or tbxee of 
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my friends, and actually received their coiigratnlaiions. It so fell oiif, 
however, that he did not come to breakfast, nor clinncr either — there’s no 
knowing that man ; but what think you, he walked in, this evening, just 
as we were preparing to act a proverb. Such a scene as it Avas, l.o be sure. 
.No one expected him. Most of ns w^rc dressed up iu costumes of one kind 
or other ; and I, ma fox, ridiculous enough, I suppose — I Avas costumed 
tike a galley-slave. He stood for a second or Iavo at the door with his arms 
folded, and his stern eyes w'audering over the whole room., There was not. 
one amongst us woiddnothave wished himself many a mile aw'ay : even my 
aunt herself seemed quite confused, and bluslnid, and grew^ pale, and blushed 
again. 

‘'‘Ila!’ cried he at last, in his dry, sliori v'oiee. ‘Pardon, ladies aud 
gentlemen, I liiivc made a mislako — I bedieved 1 was in the palace of the 
Tuileries, and I find this is the Porto St. IMartin.’ 

“ ^ Fi • Bonaparte !’ cried my aunt, ])lushiiig, w'hilo wilh one of her 
sweetest smile.s she endeavoured to bring lum back to good humour. ‘Sec 
how you have frightcu(‘d Madame do Narbonne — she’ll never be able to 
]>lay the miller’s wdfc ; and Marie hen^, her tears w^’dl wash away all her 
Touge.’ 

“ ‘ Aiut this amiable gentleman — wdiat is to become of him ?’ said he, iii- 
tciTupling her, wdiilt5 ho laid" his hand •on my shoulder, and I stood irem- 
hling like a culprit, beside him, 

“ ‘Ah, there! — that-’s Tascher,’ said she, laughingly; and a.S'if happy to 
escape, from her greater embarrassment l)y any jucaus, she conlinued : 
‘Your question comes, indeed, quite a propos, i have a request to make iu 
Ills favour; ilnu’c’s a vacancy in the kMlnni\ I think it is — eli, Edward?’ 
1 nodded slightly, for if my life dej^e.nded on it, I could not liave .uttered a 
word. ‘Now", 1. aii) sure he’s been sous-licutciiaut long enough, and iu tlui 
infantry too.’ 

“ ‘ Can you ride. wu;ll, sir said he, turnmg t o me with a half frown ou 
his pale face. 

“ ‘ Yes, General,’ laqdied I, with rny hcrirt almost choking me as T spoke. 

“ ‘Well, sir, you shall be employed, and in a service worthy your pnjscut 
tastes, if 1 may judge from your costume. A dctachmciit of prisoners is to 
march to-i}ioiTow from this for the Bagne de Brest — hold yourself in n^adi- 
ncss to* accompany the military escort. Go, sir, and report yourself to your 
colonel.’ lie waved his hand w"hcn he had finished, and how I left 
rooip, reached the street, and found myself lie.re, hang me if I can tell you.” 

“ And is there no help for this ? must you really go ?” said I, conipas- 
sionating the dejected and sorrow-struck expression of^ic youth. 

“ Must I go ! Ma /pi, you know little of (his dear unc*! ^ of mine, if you 
ask such a question. When once his mind’s made up, anything like an 
attempt to argue only conQrms Jiis resolve. The best tiling now is, to obey 
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and say nothing ; for if my aimt remonst rates, I may spend my life in gar- 
rison Ihciro over tin; gallcy-slav(‘.s.” 

A knocking at tlic onici: door intcTnipicd our eonvorsation at this mo- 
ineni, and a cor])Oral of tlie staff entered, with a dc'spatch-bag at his waist. 

“ Sous-Lieutenani Taschcr ” said lus touching his cap, and presenting a 
large oiii(!ial-1or)king letter to iny companion, who threw it Iroin liiui on the 
table, and turned away to hide las confusi<m. “AtonsioAir Burkc/^ said the 
corporal, withdrawing anotJicr omhunis document (Voin his haithcru poucli. 

Dlddli'fi cried Tasehcr, turning quickly about, ^Miavc I got you into 
a scr‘aj)c as wcdl as myself? I rcinend)cr now the General asked me who 
was Jn,y ^ cojnrade.’ 

J took the pa.])cr with a trembling hand, and ton; it o])cn. The first line 
was all 1 could read ; it was a wa.r-(jtlice ofilcial, appointing me to tbc vacant 
commissioji in lljc Jmitlhuc Jiussars. 

Tasclnu’s band, shook as ]k‘ l<‘.an(;d on my shoulder, and T could feel a 
convulsive twitching of his (ingews as his agitation increased; but in a 
second or two he rc;eov('rcd his self-command, and taking my ‘hand within 
both of ids, lu; said, wliilc the large tears were, startiiig from Ids eyes, 

“ Ibn glad it's }'ou, Burke,” and tljen t urned away, unable to say more. 

it was some time before I eotdd bring myself to cn;dit my good fortune. 
Had 1 bc('n fre-o to choose, I could have desired nolhing better mu* more to 
my liking; and wbeii 1 siiecreiied at lengilp then came my eud)aiTassnnmt 
at riiy poor friend’s disappoinlmeiit, whieb must have beam still more ]»<»ig- 
nant as contrasted willi my .success. Taseliev, however, had all the; creole 
warmth of tcmjX'rament. Tlic first burst over. In; really cnjoyeil tlic 
tliouglii of my promotion; and w'c sat up the entire idght talking over 
l>laus for tlu; future, and making a hundred n'solvcs for coutingoncies, sonu; 
of which never arose, mid many, when tlicy came, suggested remedies of 
their own. 

At daybreak my comrade’s horses came to the door, and a mounted 
o, d('rl\ alt eiuh d l.o accompany him to the prison wdierc the convoy were 
assembled. AVc shook hands again, and again, lie was leaving what liad 
been liis Irmne for years, Paris — the gay and brilliant city, in whose ]dea- 
sures lie ]«ad mis^ed, and whoso fascinations he iiad tasted. J was parting 
from one with whom 1 had lived iu a. friendship as close as can subsist 
betW(;eu i\■^o natures cssciitiuliy different —we both were sad. 

’“‘Adieu, Burki'l” said he, as he Waved Jus hand for the last time. “I 
hope yiui’ll eouimaud the Jimrll'me when next we meet.” 

I hurried iiuo the fpiartcrs, which Cvlrcady seemed lonely and descried, so 
soon does dt-selai its darkening shadow before it. The sword that 

had hung above Ihc chimney cro.sswise on 'my own was gone ; ihc chako, too, 
and the pistols \v(‘rc missing ; the vacant chair stood opposite to miixc ; and 
the isolation I felt became so painful, that I wandered out into the open air, 
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"lad to oscapft the si^bt of objects, every one of which only sviirp'.stcd how 
utterly aloncj t stood in tlie world, when the departure ol one. Irieiul had 
left ni(‘ coin[)amon]ess. 

No one sav(‘ In; who has ('.K]>ericnced it cfin fonn any just idea of the in- 
tense hold a career of any kiiui will take of iJie nnnd of him \\ho, without 
the lies of ('(uintry, of kindred, and of friends, dcvoics all Ids energies in one 
direction. The aircolions that niiglit, nmiler other inllucnccs, have grown np 
— lh{‘ hopes Hint might have nourished in the happy sphere of h home, 
become the springs of a more diiring ambition. In proportion as h(^ deserts 
other roads in lif(‘, the path lie has si ruck out for liimsclf seems widm* and 
grand(*r, and his far-seeing eye enabk^s him to look into the long distance 
wiili a. prophelie vision, whma' are rewards for his bard-won \ ietorii*s, the 
recompense of long years of .oil. The pursuit, become a passion, gradually 
draws fdl into its voi-tcK ; and ihat success which at first he bedieved only 
attainable by .some one mighty ctlbrl, si'cms at last, to demand i:very energy 
of bis life and every moment of bis existenee; and as the miser would 
dt?em bis ruin near, should the most trilling oppmauiiity of gain esea]»e him, 
so docs th('. amhdious man feel that every ineideiit in life must be made iri- 
Imtarv to the sueee,ss vliieh is bis IMammou. .It was ibu.s I 'lliougbt of lh{; 
professiem of arms ; my whole soul was in it ; no olher wish, no oilier iiojie, 
divided my hcai't ; that ])assion reigned tlierc alone. IJow often do we fmd 
it, in life that the, means become the end, that th(^ elFort we em})loy to reach 
an object, takes liold u])on our fancy, gains hourly upon our atlVud.ions, and 
at hmgili usurji.s the ))lace of what before had been our idol. As a boy, 
hfierly, the bold assertion of my country's rights, stirred my lieart, and 
made nu' wish lo be a soldier. .As years rolled on, the. warlike passion saidc 
dee()er and dei'jier in my nature; the, ihirsi. for glory grew u[>()n mr, and, 
forget ling all save t hat, 1 longed for the time wdieu, on the hatthstield, 
.1 should win my way to fairn*, and honour. In this wise; were my musings, 
a,s 1 loi<('red honuvvard and enten^d my (puirt ers. A seaiial packet, addressed 
Suus-Lientenant Ibirke — how t.liat hundde tit le made my lieavt beat — lay on 
my labh*. Su])posuig it rehwred to my new ap])oinlmeni, 1 sat down lo f*<m 
it: over at my leisure; but no sooner bad 1 torn op('n (lie envelope; than a 
card f(‘ll to tlic ground. L took it up hasdily, and rc:id, ‘k//«p/v.s* rordrr (h 

'Madatihe Bth/uj^arlr, fal V ho}ui,ciir dc vums itivik'r a am ao/rec *’ “ VViiat !” 

cried 1, idond, — invite me totlie Palace! Tiiere, must be soim; misl.idu; 

here.” And I turned again to the- ciivclop(!, where my name was Icgita'y 
written, with my grade, and the. numbcT of jny new corps. There could bi; 
no doubt of it, and \(;l Avas it still inexplicable; 1 tdiat was so perfeelly 
alone, a stranger, without a frie.nd, save among the humble ranks oi* the 
school, how e.'ime such a distinction as this to lie^eonferrefi on me? I 
thought of Tasciicr; but then' we had lived, niontlis loge.tlier. and sucli a 
ihing had never been even alluded to. Tlic more I rcfleeled on it, the 
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greater became my difficulty ; and in a mrwe of coiiTusion and (‘inbarrass- 
ment I passed the day in preparation for Ihc evening, for, as was customary 
at the period, the invitations for small parties were issued on the very 
mornings themselves. My first care was to look after the lunTorin of my 
new corps, in wliieli I know 1 must appear. My last remahiiiig bank-note, 
the solo survivor of my little stock of wmalth, was h(dbrc me, and 1 sat col- 
culating witli myself the costly outlay of a hussar dress, the full uniform of 
which had not till how entered into my computation. Never was my inge- 
nuity more sorely tried than in the endeavour to bring thi‘. outlay w itliin the 
narrow limits of my little purse; and wdicn, at length, 1 would tliink tliat alf 
had been remembej’cd, some small but, costly item would rise up against me, 
and disconcert all my calculations. 

At 3JOOI1 T set out. to wait on my new colonel, wliosc quarters were in tlic 
riafo Vcndomc. T’lic visit was a short and not ov(n pleasant one ; a crowd 
of (jflieers filh'd the rooms, among whom I edged my way with diiiiculty to- 
wards the place W'cre Colonel Marbois w^as standing. He wuis a sliorl, 
thick-set, vulgar -looking man, of about fifty; his moustache and whiskers 
meeting above the lip, and Ids bushy, black beard below, gave him the ah' 
of a pioiicMT, wHiieh his harsh Bri ton accent did not derogate from. 

“y///, vous said he, as my name was announced; ‘^you’ll have to 
learn in future, sir, that officers of your rank are not ri'cidvcd at the levees 
of their colonel. You hear me; report yourself to the chef d'cHcadron^ 
how^cver, who will give you your onhu's ; aud jjiark me, sir, let this be the 
last day you are seen iii lliat ludfurm.” 

A short and not very gracious nod eo!icluded the audience, and I took my 
leave not the less ahashcul, that 1 could mark a kind of half smile on most 
of the Jaecs about mo as f withdriwy fi't)ii> the crow'd. Scarcely in the 
street, liowcvor, when my iK'aH felt light and my sl(‘p elastic. I was a sous- 
lieutenant of hussars, and if 1 did my duly w hat eared I for the smiles and 
frowns of my colonel ; and had not the General Bonaparte himself told 
me, ‘Mhat no grade w^as too high for the brave man who did so?” 

I can scarcely avoid a smile evim yet as I call to mind the awm I Mt o?» 
entering the splendid shop of Monsieur Crillac, tlie fasliiouable tailor of 
those days, wdiose plate-glass window's luid showy costumes formed the 
standing poiut fur many a lounger around the corner of tlic Kuc dc Kichc- 
lieu and the Boulevard. * His saloon, as he somewhat ostentatiously called 
it, was the reiidezvoLis for the idlers of a fashionable woihl, wlio spent 
their morning:- canvassing the hist gossip of tlie city, and devising new ex- 
travagances ill dress. The murniug papers, caricatures, prints of fashions, 
patterns of waistcoats, and new' devices for butlons, w'crc seat1(u-(al over a 
table, round wdiieh, iv .'-eiy attitude of indolence and case, were stretched 
some dozen of the exquisites r)f the j)eriod, i*ng.agcd in that speeif.s of half- 
nm/fi, ludf-con versa! ion, that fonns a cousiderablc part of the existence of 
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your youu" men of fasliion of every age and every country. Their froek- 
coj.it s of light cloth, high-collared, and covered with biittonf>; their bottes « 
rerers reacrhiiig only nnd leg, and met there by a tight pantalon collard; 
their Iniir studiously brushed back off their foreheads, and worn long, 
tliougb not ill (pieue behind, bespoke them as the most accurate types of the 
inode. 

The appearance of a youth in the simple unifonn of the rolytcchnkiuc in 
such a place seemed to excite universal astonishment. Such a phenonmnon 
ai)])arently had never been witnessed before; and Jis tliey turned fully round to 
#t.;ue at me, it was clear they never deemed tliat any mark of rudeness could 
b(‘, felt by one so humble as 1 was. Monsieur (Irillac himself, who was 
sip])iug his glass of eaa saerce, with one. arm leaning on the chimney-piece, 
never deigned to pay me other attention tlian a half smile, as, w'itJi a voice 
of most patronising softness, he lisped ont: 

“ Wluit ejiri ivc do for you her(‘, Monsieur?’’ 

Appanmtly the answer to this cpieslion was Ji matter of interest to the 
party, who suddimly ceased talking to listen. 

“ 1 wish to order a uniform,” said I, summoning \\\) all my resolution not 
to s(^em abashed. ‘‘This is a tailor’s, if J don’t inisbike?” 

“ Monsieur is cjuilc correct,” replied the imperturbable pro])rietor, whose 
self-sol, is tied smile bceainc still more insulting, “but ]>crhaps not exactly 
wliat you s(M‘.k for. Cimtlmneu who wear your cloth seldom visit us.” 

“No, Crillac,” intcrrupled oho of the hystaudfu‘s ; “.T never heard that 
you arlvevliscd yoursi'lf as fa.shic^uer to the. Polytcehniciue, or tailor in ordi- 
nary to tin* corps of ronipi(‘rs.” 

“ You arc insolent, sir,” said I, turning fiercely i-ouiid upon the speaker. 
The words were scarce s])okcii, when the parly sprang to their legs; some 
('udeavouring to restrain the temper of the young man aildrcssed, otlicrs, 
pressing around, called on me to a]Kdogise. on the spot for what 1 liad said. 

“No, no: let us liavc his luime—liis name,” s;dd three or four in a 
breath. “l)c Beauvais will t;ik(j the jmiiLshment into his own hands.” 

“Be advised, young gmitlcman ; nusay your words, and go your way,” 
sjiid ail elder one of the party, while he added, in a whisper, “l)o Beauvais 
jnis no equal in Paris witli the small sword.” 

“ There is my address,” said 1, seizing a pen, and writing on a piece of 
])apcr before me. 

“Ha!” sjiid Dc Beauvais, as he throw his eye ou the writing, “ho lias 
got his grade', it seems— all the betleT that ; I half sliruuk from the ridicule 
of au affair v\dth a cadet. So you arc serious afjout this ?” 

“Sir 1” said 1, all my cllbrts being barely enough to repress my rising 
passion. 

Well, w^ell — enough about it. To-morrow morning — the BoLs de Boa- 
logne — the rapier. You understand me, 1 suppose ?” 
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J noticed, and was about to leave llic })lace, wlicn I remembered tlial., in 
my coiifusiuii, 1 bad neither asked my aiitagouist’s name nor rank. And 
you, .sir/’ said I, " may 1 iiave. the honour to Icaru who you are?’^ 

rardlen! my young friend/* cried one of tlie otliers, ‘‘the iufori nation 
will not strcugiheii your nervr‘s ; but if you will liavc it^ he is tiui Marquis 
dc Beauvais, and tuhirably wcdl known in that little locality wii(?ro he ex- 
pects J-o meet you to-morrow.” 

“ TilJ then, sir/* ri'plied 1, touching my cap, as I t urned into the street — 
not, however, before a bunst of laughter rang through the ])arty at. a witti- 
cism of which I was tiic object, and the latter part of wliicli only could 4 
catch. It- was J3eauviJiis who spoke. “ Li 'which cfl^ic, (Irillac, another 
artist jmist take Ins measure.’* Tlie allusion coukriiot be mistaken, and, 1 
confess, 1 did nut, relisli ii likii file otln^rs. 

1. shouht, I fear, have falhai very low in the estiirintc', of my comj)aiiions 
and associates eoiild the n^al state of my liearl. at that moment have been 
laid ojK'n to them. Jt was, I frcf^ly own, one of great (h'prc'ssioii. Ihit an 
hour ago, and life was ojKniing befon; mo \vilii mans a bright and ('hecrful 
hope; and now, in an instant, was n)y forinne clouded. Let me not bc 
luisuudersiood : among Ihe rules of tin*. Polytechuiciiic. diielliug was .stficlly 
lbrl)i(l(li‘n ; and although numtirous iramsgressions occurred, so determined 
was 1 lie head of the Government to ]mt. down the practice, that the indi- 
viduals thus erring ivcre (tdluT ri'duccd in rank, or theii* promot.ion .slopjicd 
for a considerable jieriod ; while tin*, personal displeasure of General ilona- 
piirte rarely failed to sliow itself will) reference io them. Now, it w'a.^- 
clc'ar to me that some ludviiowii fricml, some secret wcll-wislier, liad iii- 
teivslial himself in my Immlde fate — that i owed my iicvvly-acquired rank 
to liis kindness and good otliccs. What., then, miglit. I not be foiieiting by 
tliis u.nliap}iy rencontre ? Was it not more tlian hkcly that, .such an, instance 
of miseoiidiict, the viny day of my promotion, might determine tlui wholc 
tenoi* of my future care(!r ? W hat iiiisrepiv.seiitation inight not gain enr- 
icney about my conduct ? Tlicse w ere sad rellections indeed, and every 
juoment but increased tliem. 

When 1 reached ihe college, I called on one of my friends ; Imt not 
linding him in bis quarters, 1 wrote a few lines, ])cgging he would come 
oviw to me the moment he returned. This done, 1 sat down alone, to 
tliink over my advmduri', and devis(', if T could, some means to prevent its 
publicity, or, if not lliat., its being garbled and misstated. Hour after liour 
rolled ]nist — my wandering thoughU took no note of time — and the deep- 
tolled bell of tlic Poiyteclnuquc struck eight heTorc 1 was aware the day 
was nearly over. Nine w'us tin’, hour mentioned on my card of invitation; 
it. flashed suddenly on m ” What w'as to be done ? J liad no unifonu 
save that of the buch a costume in such a place would, 1 fcaK'U, 
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be coiiyidcrcd too ridieiLlous; yet to absent myself aiiog(dhcr tvas im- 
possible. Never wis I in such a diicmma. All my endeavours 1o rescue 
myself were fruitless ; and at last, woni out witii the cunfliet of iiiy doubts 
and fears, I stepped into the fiacre and set out for the Fidaecj. 


CIlArTER XXTV. 

THE “ PAVILLON DE FLORE.” 

As rny hnuible carriage slackened its pace, to a walk on approacldng the 
Place Cai’ouscl, I for the first Time peu’eeived I hat the ()p(iu space Jiround 
was thronged with equi]Kigc‘s, moving slowly along iix line towards the gate 
of the J\dac(\ A picket (if dragcious was drawn up at the great archway, 
and mounted gendaniica rode up and down lo jiveserve orilcr in the crowd. 
BefoiU! me streielicd tlic fa (;n(k of the Tuilcrics, now lighted up in its 

entire (‘:vicut. Tiie rich hangings and costly fuiiiiturc could be seen even 
where 1 was. • 

Wliat a sinking sense of sliaino overwhelmed m(‘. as 1 thought of my 
humbie ])osiiioii amid thai^ Ttiighty coueoursc of all tJiat was great, and illuK^ 
Irious ill 3'Vancc; and liow J shrunk within myself as I tliouglit- of the ]poi 
scliolar of the, .Polyteiliniquc — for sucii my dress proclaimed me — luiviug 
willi the most distinguislnid diplomatists and generMs of Eiiro])c. The re- 
buke 1 Jjad met with from my colonel in. the morning was still fresh in my 
recollceiion, and 1 ih'caded sonieihing like a repel ilhiii of it. 

“ Oh ! wiiy had 1 nut known tliai this was a grand rectqilion w as the 
(‘ver-rising thought, of my miiid. jMy card of invitation said a ftoink : even 
that I miglii luive. dared — but liere w\as a n*.gular levee ! Already I ivus 
near enough to hear the uames amiountMul at the. foot of tlic grand staii’case, 
wlicre ambassadors, senators, ministers of state, and olliciu's of Uk', liigbesl 
rank, succeeded each oilier in cjuick succession. Aly cankigc stood now 
next but two. I w’us near enough to see the last arrival hand his curd to 
the ill waitiug, and hear Jus title called out, "'Lc Minislrc dc la 
Guerre,” when the jicrsoii in the carriag(.^ before me cried lo liis coaclmian, 
“ To the left — the Pavilion dc Flore and ’ui the same moment thi; car- 
riage turned from the line, and drove rapidly towards a distant wing of the 
Palace. 

“ Move up ! move up 1” shouted a tlragoon j or ai*e you for the soirde dr. 
Madame 
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Yes, yes said I, hastily, as I heard his question. 

“ Follow that carriage, tluui/’ said he, pointing with his sabre ; and in a 
moment we left the dense file, and followed the sounds of the retiring wheels 
tow\ards a dark corner of the Palac(;, where a single lamp over a gate was 
tlie oidy light to guide us. Never sliall 1 forget the sense of relief I felt as 
1 lay hack in the carriage, and listened to the liiiin and din of the vast 
crowd growing each moment fainter. “ Thank llt'aven,” said I, “ it’s no 
IcveeP Scarce half a dozen equipages stood around the door as we drove 
up, and a single dragoon was the guard of lioiiour. 

“Whom shall I announce, sir?” said a luiimer in black, whose manner 
w^as as deferential as though my a]>]K‘.arancc bespoke an ambassad{>r. I 
gave my name and followuul lain up a »idc stair, w lun-e liie deep velvet 
carpet left no footfall audible. A large bronze ciuideiabra, su})])ortijig a 
blaze of W'ax-Iights, dilfusexl a light like day on every side. The doors 
o]M'ncd before us as if 1 )y magic, and 1 found jnys(df in an ante-eliainbcr, 
where the J(uissin\ ri'pcaiing my name to another in waiting, retired. Pass- 
ing through this, w*c ent(‘rr.'d a small drawing-room, in which sat two per- 
sons engaged at a chess-table, but wlio never looked u]), or noticed us, as 
WT proceeded. At last t}u5 two wings of a wide folding-door •were tlirowii 
ojjen, [uul my uanu'- w'as announced in *‘i low 1)ui audible voice. 

The }<ahm into wlneli 1 now entered was a large and splendidly -furnished 
ai)art ineut., whose light., temj>crcd by a sj)e(*ics of abnU}()Hi\ gave a kind of 
soft inyst('i‘ious etieet to everything about, and made even I lie tigurcs, as 
th% sat. ill little groups, apjx'ar sonudhing almost draniatie in their cha- 
j’acfer. The conversation, too, was maintained in a half-subdued tone — a 
genllo murmur of voices, tliat, miugliiig wi^h the swadl of music in another 
and distant apart iiumt, and t he plash of a smaU fount alu in a vase of gold- 
fish in the room itself, made a strange but most pk‘a.sing assemblage of 
sounds. Ev'eii in the momentary glance which, on entering, I threw’ around 
me, 1 perceived lliat no studied etiquette or courtly stateliness prevailed, 
d’lu' guests were disposed in every attitude of lounging ease and careless 
ahauilim ; and it was [daiu to sec that all, or nearly all, about were inti- 
mates of the place. 

As tlio door closed behind me, I stood half luiccrlain how to proceed. 
l]uha})pily, i kinw little of the habitudes of the great world; and every 
step 1 took was a matter of dinicully. 

‘'1 think you will tind Madame Bonaparte in that room,” said a middle- 
aged and hand.^ome man, whose mild voice and gentle smile did much to set 
me at my ease ; “ but ]a’rhaps nvju don’t know Inu’.” 

I muttered soiueihiug J meani to be a iicgaiivc, to which he immediately 
replied : 

, “ Then lei me present you There is no ceremony here, and 1 shall be 
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your groom of the chambers — ^^bui here slie is. Madame Ui Coiisulcsso, this 
young gentleman desires to make his icspects.” 

“ Ha ! our friend of the Poly technique — Monsieur Burke, is it not ?” 

Yes, Madame,” said I, ])o\ving low, and blushing deeply as I recog- 
nised, in the splendidly-attired and beautiful person before me, the lady 
who so kindly held the Vater to my lips the day of my accident at the 
school. 

Why, they told me you were promoted — a hussar, I thiiLk.” 

“Yes, Madame — but — but ” 

“ You are too fond of old associations to part from them easily,” said she, 
laughing. “Come licn^, Steplianio, and sec a miracle of maidiood, tliat 
could resist all the dinqumit of a hussar for the simple costume of the 
Eeolc Militaire. Monsieur do Custinc, this is my young friend of whom I 
told you the other day.” 

The gentleman, tlic same wlio had so kindly noticed me, bowed politely. 

“And now 1 must leave you togetlicr, for 1 s(‘o (hey arc teasing poor 
Madame Lcfebvre.” And with a smih; sh(‘ juissed on into a small houdoiry 
frojn which the sounds of merry laughter wen^ proceeding. 

“ Yon doiTt know any one licrcr'” said Monsieur do Custinc, as ho mo- 
tioned me to a place beside him on a sofa; “nor is there any very remark- 
able person here to point out t,o you lliLs evening. The Pirst ConsuFs levee 
absorbs all the celebrities — but by-aiid-by they will drop in to pay their 
respects, and youTl see them all. The handsome woman yonder with her 
fan before her, is Madame Beavdiariiai.s Lavalottc, and the good-looking 
young fellow in the; stall* ujiilbrm is Monsieur do Mcley, a stepson of 
General Bapp.” 

“ And the large handsome man with the embroidered coat who passed 
through so liurriedly ?” 

“Yes, he is somebody — that’s Deeres, the Miuistre do la Marine — he is 
gone to tlic levee; and there, next the door, witli his eyes cast down, and 
his hands folded, that is tlie Abbe Mayual, one of tlic most ‘ spiritueP men 
of tlic day; but 1 suppose you’d much rather look at the b(;autics of the 
Court tlian hear long stories about literature and politics ; and there is iJic^ 
gem of loveliness among them.” 

I turned my eyes as he spoke, and close beside me, engaged in an eager 
conversation with an old lady, stood a young and most beautiful girl. Il(;r 
long hair, tlirough which, in the then mode, violets were wreathed and in- 
terwoven, descended in ricli masses of curl over a neck white as marble. 
The corsage of her dress, which, in imitation of Greek costume, was made 
low, displayed her well-rounded shoulders to the greatest advantage; ; and 
though rather below than above llic middle size, there was a dignity and 
grace in the air of her figure, and a certain elegance about her slightest 
Jnovements, that was most fascinating. 
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“Avid the ‘Kose de Provence’ — how is she tliis cveniu";?” said my com- 
pitiiioii, rising s\id(lenl;y, aud ])reseiiiiiig Mmsclf with a smile before her. 

you here, Monsieur do Cusiine? \vc thought you had been at 

Nancy.” 

The accent, the tone of voice in which she said these few words, sent a 
ilu'ill through me, and as 1 looked again, 1 rncogfiised the young lady who 
stood at Madame B(mapar^c^s vside on the nicmorabJc day of my fall. Per- 
haps my ast on ishriK' ut, madi^ mo start; for she t.nrnod round towards me, 
and with a soft and most charming smile sainted me. 

they are langiiing in that room,” said she, turning towards her 
other companions. “ JVIousieur do- Ciistim! has deserted his dear friend this 
evening, and left her to her unassisted didonce.” 

“ ili// fhl^" replied lie, I got ill rewarded for my advoeacy. It was only 
last week, wdiou 1 lielpe-tl her out through one- of her blunders in grammai’, 
;du.‘ ea-lied nu' a ^gauache’ Tor my pains.” 

‘Mlow very iiugrat c'rid. Yon that have been interpreter to her — her tutor 
for t.h('. entire winter — without whom she could nciilu'r have obtained an ice 
nor a glass of water.” 

“ So is it ; but you arc all iingraiebd. Put I tliiiik 1 had better go aud 
pay my respeels to her; pray conu' along with me.” 

J followed the l»art y into a small room litieil up like a tent, where, amid 
some lialf-dozen persons Jisscmbled around like an audlcmce, sat a large, 
(Itjrid, and good-looking person, her costume of scarlet velvd, turlmn and 
ruiie, adding i-o the Unshed and high-eolourcd cxjU’cssion of licr features. 
Slie was talking in a loud voice, aud with an accent of such paiois as I 
-diould mucli more iialu rally have expected in a rinnute faubourg iliaii in 
< he gilded mh7is of tlic Tuilcrics. 8hc had been relating some anecdotes of 
military life, which came within licr own cx.jicrieue,e ; and evidently amused 
her auditory as unich by her nuymcr as tlii' mat t(‘r of licr narrative. 

Old, parhlcif,"'’ said she, drawing a long breath, was only the wife 
of a scrgeajit in tlic ‘ Gardes Praii^aises^ in tliose days ; but they wmre plea- 
sanl. times, and iiie men one used to sec were men indeed. They were not 
as much Jac-ed in gold, nor had not so much finery on their jackets; bn I 
tbiw were bold, bronzed, manly fellows. Y'ouM Jiot see such a poor, mise- 
rable lit tle, hdlow iis Do Custiiic there, in a whole demi-hrigade.” When the 
laugh this speech caused, and in which her ovvn merry voice joined, sub- 
sidt'd, she continued : “ Where will you find, now, anything like ilio Twenty- 
s(‘Coti 4 of the line ? Pioehe was in that — poor Pioche ! — I tied up his jaw 
in Egypt when it was smashed by a bullet, I remember, loo, when the re- 
giment came back ; your iiusbaud, the General, rcvicAved tliem in the court 
below, and poor Pioche quite offended at not being noticed. ' We were 
good friends," quoth ‘ut Mount Tabor, but ly? forgets all that now ; 
tliaPa trhat comes of u rise in the world. " Lc Petit Caporal” was humble 
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eiiougli once, I warrant him ; but now he can’t remember rnc/ Well, they 
were ordered to iiiavch past in line, and there w’as Pioehc, with his great 
dark eyes fixed on the Gcu(;ral, and liis big black beard llowing down to his 
waist, ; but no, lie neve.r noticed him no more than the tambour that beat 
the rappel. lie could bear it no longer. Ills head was twisting witli im- 
]>atieuce and chagrin ; aiuLlic j^prang out of the lines, and seizing a brass 
guii—a dc (ficatre — he mounted it like a fusee to hi,s shoulder, and 
marched past., culling out., ‘.7V#’ — he always ivAoied him — "iu ie rcvppelles 
maiiUenant^ fieaL-tx pa^y peiU ” 

No one ('njoyed this Utile story more tlian Madame Bonaparte herself, 
who laughed Cur several minutes after it wjus over. Story after story did she 
pour forth in this way ; most of them, however, had their merit* in some per- 
soiialify or oi.lif?r, wliicli, wdiile recognised by tlic rest, had no attraction for 
me. Tho'c was in all she said tlu? easy sclf-eoinplae(‘uey of a. kind-hearted 
but vulgar woman — vain of lier husband, proud of }ii,s services, and perfectly 
iudilTcront to the habits and usages of a society wdiosc maimci's she gave 
herself no trouble to iniitate, nor of whose ridicule w^as slu* in the least 
afraid. 

1 saimterccl from the room alone, to wander through the; other ajiart- 
meuts, wluire olijects of art and (Miriosities of every kind were profusely 
seattuTc^l. T’iie marbles of Greece a,nd Home, the strange carvings of Egy])t, 
the rich vases of Sevres were there, amid cabinet pictures of the. rarest and 
iiKjsi cosily kind. Those delicious landscapes of the time of Louis XV., 
where (wery charm of nature and art was conveyed upon the canvas ; the 
cool arbours of Versailles, with their terraced ])roincnadc.s and hissing foun- 
tains — the. subjects wliicli Vauloo loved to paint, and wdiich th.at voluptuous 
Court loved to c.ouicin])l;it(! ; the long alleys of shady green, where gay 
gn)U])s wa.‘,r<^ strolling in the imdiow softness of an autumn sunset; those 
jiroiid dames, whose? swecjpijig garmcut.s brushed the. velvet turf, and at 
wln^sc side's, uncovered, walked the chivalry of Franco, how did tliey live 
agsin in the bright pencil of Moucheroii, and how did they carry one in fancy 
lo ilu; great days of the monarchy. Strange place for them, too, the bou- 
doir of licr wliuso husband had uprooted the ancient dynasty they commemo- 
rut(‘d — ^liad erased from the list of kings tliat jwoudest of all the royal stocks 
iu Europe. Was it tlie narrowMviindcd glory of the usurper that loved to 
look n[)ou the greatness he had humbled, that brought them there ? or was 
i< rather (he w^cll-spring of that proud hope just rising in his heart that he 
w'as to be successor of those great kings, whose history formed the annals 
of Europe dself? As I wuiiidcrcd on, captivated in every sense by the 
charm of wdiai to me was a scene in fairyland, I came suddenly before a 
picture of Josephine, surrounded by the ladies of her Court. 1^. was by 
Isaboy, aud had all the delicate beauty and transparent finish of that de- 
light fill painter. Beside it was another portrait by the .jamc artist, and I 
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started back in amazement at tiie resemblance. Never had colour better 
(taught the rich tint of a southern complexion ; the liquid softness of eye, 
the full and sparkling intelligenoe of ready wit and bright fancy, all beamed 
in that lovely face. It needed not tlie golden letters in the frame wlilcli 
called it Hose dc Provence.” I sat down before ii. uiKxm scion sly, de- 
lighted that I might gaze on sucli beauty unconstrained. The white hand 
leaned on a balustrade, and seemed almost as if stretching from t he vciy canvas. 
1 could have knelt and kissed it. That was the very look she wore t he hour 
1 saw her first — it had never left my thoughts day or night ; the lialf-rising 
blush, tlic slightly-averted head, the mingled look of impatience and kind- 
ness— all were there ; and so entranced had I become, that 1 feared cacli 
instant lest the vision would depart, and leave me dark and desolate. Tl]('> 
silence of the room was almost unbroken — a distant murmur of voica's, the 
tones of a harp, were all I heard, and I sat, I know not how long, thus 
wrapped in ecstasy. 

A tall screen of Chinese fabric sepjiratcd tlii' j)art of the room I occu- 
}»icd from the rest, and left me free to coiilem])late alone those charms 
which each .moment grew stronger upon me. An hour might pcrliaps have 
tlius elapsed, when suddenly 1 heard the sound of voices approacliing, but 
iu a (liderent direction from that of the salons. They were raised above the 
ordinary tone of speaking, and om* in particular souiulcd in a stranger accent 
of mingled passion and sarcasm, wliicl) 1 shall never forget. TIjc door of tlio 
room was flung open before 1 could rise from my (diair, and tw'O persons en- 
tered, iK'Jthcr of whom could 1 see from my position behind tiic screen. 

“ 1 ask you, again and again, is the tn;aty of Amiens a treaty, or is it not ?” 
said a harsh, imperious tone I at oiiee recognised as that of the First 
Consul, while his voice actually trembled with auger. 

“My Lord Whitworth observed, if I mistake not,” replied a measured 
and soft accent, wlicrc a certain courtier-bke unction prevailed, “ that tlu^ 
witlulrawd of the British troops from Malta would follow, on our making a 
similar step as regards our forces in Switzerland and Piedmont.” 

“ What right have they to make sucli a condition ? They never com- 
[daiacd of the occupation of Switzerland at the time of the treaty. I will 
not hear of such a stipulation. I tell you, Monsieur dc Talleyrand, Pd 
rather see the English iu tlic Faubourg St. Antoine than in the. Island 
of Malta. Why should we treat with England as a continental power ? Of 
India, if she will — and as to Egypt, I told my Lord that sooner or later it 
must belong to France.” 

“ A frankness he has reason to be thankful for,” observed M. de Talley- 
rand, ill a voice of sarcastic slyness. 

voulez rous,^' replied Bonaparte, in a raised tone, “tliey want a 
war, and they shall have it : wdiat matter the cause — such treaties of peace 
as these had better be cfcred with black crape,” Then dropping his 
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voice to a half whisper, he added : “ You must sec him to-morrow. Explain 
how the attacks of the English press have irritated im; — how deeply wounded 
I must feel at such a license permitted under the very eyes of a friendly 
government — plots against my life encouraged — assassination countenanced. 
.Repeat that Sebastiani’s mission to Egyjit is merely commercial. Tlvat 
although prepared for war, our wish, the wish of Fraiice, is peace. That the 
armaments in Holland are destined for The colonies. Show yourself dis- 
])o.sed to treai, but not to make advances. Keject the word ultimatum^ 
if he employ it. The phrase implies a parley between a superior and an in- 
ferior. Tliis is no longer the France that remembers an English commissary 
at Dunkirk. If he do not use tlic word, tlicn remark on its absence —say, 
these arc not times for longer anxiety — that we must know, at last, to what 
we are to look. Tell him the Bourbons arc not still on the throne here. 
Let him feel with whom he has to deal.” 

‘‘And if he demand his passport,” gravely observed Talleyrand, “you can 
b(‘ in the country for a day — at Plombi^rcs — at St. Cloud.” 

A. low, subdued laugh followed these words, and they walked forward 
tou'iirds the salons, still conversing, but in a wliisi)(?rcd tone. 

A cold perspiration broke over my face and forehead, the dro])s fell 
heavily down nij check, as 1 sat an unwilling listener of this eventful dia- 
logue. That tlic fate of Europe was in the balance ] knew full well — and, 
ardently as 1 longed for war, the dreadful picture that rose before m() 
damped inucli of my ardour — wJiilc a sense of my j)ers()iial danger, if dis- 
covered where I was, made me tremble from liead to foot. It was, then, 
with a sinking spirit, that 1 retraced my steeps towards the salons, not 
knowing if my al)S(mcc had not been remarked ami commcntidl on. How 
little wms I \ ersed in such society, w'here each came and went as it pleased 
liim ; where the most brilliant beauty, the most spiritual cunversationaiist, 
left- no gap by absence, and where such as 1 were no more noticed than the 
statues that held the wax-lights. 

The salons were now crowded — ministers of state, ambassadors, general 
officers in their splendid nnifonns, Oiled the aj>artmcuts, in which the din 
oi‘ conversation and the sounds of laughttir mingled. Yet, through the air 
of gaiety w^hich reigned throughout — the t one of light and flippant smart- 
iiess which prevailed — I thought I could mark lierc and there, among some 
of the ministers, an appearance of excitement, and a look of preoccupation, 
liiihi in unison with the easy intimacy which all seemed to possess. 1, 
looked on every side for the First Coiisid himself, but lie was nowliere to be 
seen. Monsieur Talleyrand, however, remained — I recognised him by his 
soft and measured accent, as he sat beside Madame Bonaparte, and was re- 
lating some story in a low voice, at which she seemed greatly amused. 1 
could not help wmderingat the lively and animated characicr of features, 
beneath which were concealed the dark secrets of stale affairs, the tangled 

VOL. I. jr 
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mysteries of political iutrigue. To look on liim, you would have said, 
There sits one whose easy life flows on,uuruflS,ed by this world’s chances.” 
Not so the tall and swarthy man, whose dark moustache hangs far below his 
chin, and who leans on the cliimney-pieoc yondcr—the large veius of his fore- 
head arc swollen and knitted, and his deep voice seems to tremble with 
strong emotion as he speaks. 

Pray, Monsieur, who is that olBccr yonder ?” said I, to a gentleman be- 
side me, and whose shoulder wjis Imlf turned away. 

*^That,” said he, raising his glass — “that is Savary, the Minister of 
Police. And, pardon, you are Mr. Burke— is^t not so 

I started as he pronounced my name, and looking fixedly at him, recognised 
the antagonist with whom 1 was to measure swords the next morning in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; I coloured at the awkwardness of my situation, but ho, 
witli more case and scK-posession, resumed : 

“ Monsieur, this is, to me at least, a very fortunate meeting. I have 
called twice, in the hope of seeing you this evening, and am overjoyed now 
to find you here. I beliavcd very ill to- you this morning— I feci it now— [ 
almost felt it ai. the time. If you will acceid my apology for what has oc- 
curred, I make it most freely. My characUu’ is iu no need of an affair to 
make me known as a man of coui*age~~yours, there can be no doubt of. 
May I hope you agree with me? I see you hesitate— perhaps I anticipate 
the reason— you do not know how fai’ you ran, or ought to receive siicli an 
amende?” I nodded, and he coatiiiued: “ Weil, I am rather a practised 
person in these matiers, and I can safely say you may.” 

Be it so, then,” said I, taking the hand ho proffered, and shaking it 
wannly ; “l am too young in the world to bo my own guide, and I feel you 
would not deceive me.” 

A gratified look, and a renewed pressure of the hand, replied to my 
speech. 

“One favour more— you musijj’t refuse me. Lei. us sup togetlier— my 
caliche is below— people are already taking their leave here— and, if you 
have no particuhir reason for remmnmg 

“ None— I know no one.” 

“ AllonSy then,” said lie, gaily taking my arm ; and 1 soon found myself 
dcsccndli\g the marble stairs, beside the mrm I had expected to stand op- 
posed to in deadly conflict a few hours later. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 

THE SUrrMK AT “ liKAUVILLIKKS’fi.” 

Whetie-Io ?■' asked ilio coaclnnaii, as we entered the caleeke, 

‘^Eeaiivilli('i's’s/’ said the Marquis, throwing himself back in his seat, and 
rcniaiiiing for some minutes silent. At last, as if suddenly rccolh'cting that 
wc were strangers to each other, he said, ^"You know Beauvilliers, of 
course r” 

iTpliod I, with liesilathm ; really have not any acquaintance/’ 

Parhle II said he, laughing, “you ought at least to have his friendship. 
Ho is tlic most 0 {d(;brated restaurateur of this or any other age; no one has 
carried the great art of the cuisine to a higher perfection, and his cellars arc 
uiK 'quailed ill Paris — but you shall ])ronouuce for yourself,” 

“ Unhappily my judgment is of litth; value. Do you forget that ilic 
diet-roll of the Polytecln liquid is a bad school for gastronomy ?” 

“ Bui a glorious preparation fpr it,” iuterrujitcd he. “ How delightful 
must be the eiijoyrricnl to tlic unsophist ieaicd j.ialatc of ilioso first impr(>s- 
sions wliieli a carpe a la Chanikmly a pheasant traffic a dish of ortolans a la 
J*rovfmgale inspirit ! But here we arc. Our parly is* a small one — an old 
prefet of the south, an abbe, a scci’ctary of the llussian embassy, rtnd our- 
selves.” This informal ion he gave iii(‘. as wc mouiiied a narrow and wind- 
ing stair, dimly lighted by a single lamp. On reaching iJic landing, however, 
a wjiiter stood in readiness to usher us into a small apartment decorated 
willi all the luxury of gold and plate glass, so profusely employed in the iii- 
i erior of all caft's. The guests already mentioned were there, and evidently 
awaiting our arrival with no small impatience. 

“As usual, Henri,” said the old man, whom I guessed to be the prefet— 
“ as usual — an liour behind your appointment.” 

“Forgive him, monsieur,” said the Abb4 with a simper. “The fascina- 
tions of a Court ” 

The grimace the old man made at this last word threw the whole party 
into a roar of laughter, wliicli only ceased by tlic Marquis presenting me in 
all form to eacii of his friends. 

A falde, h lahlfi, for Heaven’s sake !” cried t,he Prefet, ringing the bell, 
and bustling abiuit tb(‘. room with a fidgety imjiatience. 

This was, however, unneeded ; for in less than five minutes the supper 
made its appearance, and we took our places at the board. 
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^Tlic encomiums pronounced as cacli dish came and went satisfied me that 
the feast was unexceptionahlc. As for myself, I cat away, only conscious 
that I had never been so regaled before, and wondering within me how far 
ijigcnuity had been exercised to produce the endless variety tliat appeared 
at table. The wine, too, circulated freely ; and Champagne, Bordeaux, and 
Chamberlin followed each other in succession, as the diflerent meats indi- 
cated the peculiar vintage. In the conversation 1 could take no part ; it 
was entirely gastronomic ; and no man ever existed more ignorant of the 
seasons that promised well for truffles, or the state of the atmosphere that 
threatened acidity to the vines. 

Well, Henri, said the Jh-efet, when the dessert made its appearance, 
and th(5 time for concluding the gourmand dissertation seemed arrived — 
“ well, and what nows from the Tuilcries r*” 

Nothing — absolutely iiotliing,” said he, carck^ssly. Tlic same people ; 
the same topics ; the eternal game of tric-irac with old Madame d’ Anger- 
ton ; Denon tormenting some new victim with a mummy or a jnap of 
Egypt ; Madame Lefebvre relating camp anecdotes ’’ 

“Ah, she is delightful!” interrupted the rrefei. 

“ So thinks your chief, at least, Askolf,” said 1)(‘. Beauvais, turning to the 
liussian. “ He sat on tlic sofa beside her for a good houj- and a half.” 

“ Who sat near him on tlic otlicr side slyly asked the other. 

“On the other side? 1 forget — ^iio, I rrmt'inber it was Monsieur de 
Talleyrand and Madame Bonajiarte ; and, now 1 think of it, he must have 
.ov<;rli(!ard what tlioy said.” 

“ Is it true, tlicn, tliat Bonaparte insulted the Englisli ambassador at the 
re(^cption ? Askolf heard it as he lefl the Kuo St. llouore.” 

“ Perfectly true. Tlie scene was a most outrageous one ; and Lord 
Whitw^orth retired, declaring to Talhryraiid — at least, so they say — tliat 
without an apology being made, h(‘. would abstain from any fut ure visits at 
tlic Tuilcries.” 

“ But what is to come of it? — tell me that. What is to be the i-csuli ?” 

Far (lieu ! 1 know not. A reconciliation to-inorrow ; an article in the 
Moiiiieur ; a dinner at the Court; and then another rupture, and another 
article.” 

“Or a war,” said the Kussian, looking cautiously about, to sec if liis 
opinion mot any advocacy. 

“AYluit say you to tJiat, mon ami?'''' said De Beauvais, turning to me. 
“ Clad enoiigli, I suppose, you’ll to win your epaulettes as colonel.” 

“That, loo, is on the cards,” said the Abbe, sipping his glass quietly. 
“ One can credit anything these times.” 

‘•Even the Catholic religion, Ablu%” said De Beauvais, laughing. 

“ Or the Kcstoratioii,” rejilicd the Abbe, with a half-malicious look at the 
PrtTct, which seemed greatly to amuse the llussiam 
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‘^Or the Restoration!” ropoated il)c Rrefet, solemnly after him — ‘‘or (he 
Restoration!” And then lilling liis glass to the brim^ he drained it io the 
bottom. 

“ It is a hussar corps you ani appointed to?” said I)e Beauvais, hastily 
i urning towards me, as if anxious to engage my attention. 

“ Yes; the ludtihne^^ said 1 : “do you know them 

“ No ; 1 have few acquaintances in the army.” 

“ Jlis latlier, sir,” said the Prefei, Avith a voi(a'. of considercddc cmpliasis, 
“was an ^\^(janlG du corps in those times wlicu the sword was only woj'u 
by gentlemen.” 

“ So much (.he worse for the arm}^” whispered tlie Abb^ in an mid(n* 
tone, that was suflicimilJy audible to the rest to cause an outbreak of 
laughter. 

“And Avlicn,” continued (he Prefet, undisturbed by the iiitcrmption, 
“ birth had its privileges.” 

“ Among the rest, that of being the lirst beheaded,” murmured the iii- 
f'xorablc Ahhe. 

“ W(T(; tnilllos dear before the Itx'volution, Prefet?” said De Beauvais, 
with a half-impcrtineiit air of simplicity. 

“ No, sir; nothing was dear save tiie king’s favour.” 

“ Whieli could also be had. for paying for,” (juoth the Abbd. 

“ The of tin’s c\(‘iiiug, gcmtlemeii,” said the Avaiter, entering 

with the i)aper^ Avhosc ])ublicaliou liad ))eeii delayed some two hours beyond 
tlio usual period. 

“Ah, l(‘t us see wliat w'c have .here,” said I)e Beauvais, opening the 
journal and reading aloud ; 

“ ‘ fJeueral .Es})inasse is ap]'K>iuied to the command of the fourlli corps, 
static, (lied at Lille, and !Major-(jeiieral Laniies to the fortress of Montnn’l, 

A'ao'iiil by ’ No matter— here it is. ‘ Does the Lngiish Govcnimcmt 

sn]'])Ose tliai Pra»C(; is one of licr Indian possessions, Avitbout tluj means to 
declare her Avroiigs, or tlie power to uvtmge them? Can they believe that 
rights are not reciprocal, and that tlio (d>s(;rv'aucc of one contTaeting 
parly involves nothing on tlie part of tin; other ?’ ” 

“There, there, De Beauvais; don’t w-orry us Avith that tiresome non- 
sense.” 

“ ‘Or,’ continued tlie IVfarquis, still reading aloud, ‘ do they presume to 
say, tliat avc shall, issue no eornmereial iiistructious to our agents abroad, 
lest English susceptibility should be Avounded by miy prospect of increased 
advuulagcs to our trade V ” 

“ Our trade !” eclioed Prefet., with a most contemptuous intonation 
on tin; Avord. 

“ Ah ! for those; good old times, when there was none ! ' said the Abb^ 
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\vit,h such a semblance of honest sincerity as drew an approving smile from 
Ihe old man. 

“ Bear tl)is, rrefet/’ said Dc Beauvais : “ " From the limes of Colbert to 
the present’ — what think yon ? the allusion^ right royal, is it not ? — ^ From 
the times of Colbert our negotiations have been always conducted in this 
manlier/ ” 

“ Sir, 1 beseech you read no more of that intolerable nonsense.” 

“ And here, continued the Marquis, ‘‘follows a special iiivocaiion of the 
bcncdictiou of IJeaveu on the just cffod.s which France is called on to make, 
to re])ross tin; iusoleiit [iggrcssion of England— Abbe, this concerns you.” 

“ Of (‘OLirsc,” said he, nie^ekly. “ I am quite prepared to ])ray for the 
party in power: if liciavcu but leaves ilieni there, 1 must conclude they de- 
serve it.” 

A doubtful hiok, as if h('. but half understood him, was the only reply the 
old Ih't'fel made to this sp<‘ech ; at wJiich tlio laughter of the others could 
no longi'T b(‘. repressed, and burst, forth most heartily. 

“ But let us read on. Whose style is this, ^hijdcyou ‘r^ — ‘France possessed 
within her doininioii every nation from the North Sea to the Adriatic; and 
how did she eiiqdoY her power? — iu l•(‘s1oriug to Batavia self-government, 
in giving liberty to (Switzerland, and in eediug Venice to Austria, while the 
troops at tlu; very gates ol Vienna are halted and repass the liliinc once 
Arc tlicsc tlic evidences of ambition — <‘ire tlu'se tlio signs of that 
overvvtHUiirig lust of territory with whudi England <larcs to reproach usr 
And if such passions ])rcvailed, what was easier ihan to ha,ve induJg(;d them ? 
Was not Italy our own ? Were not Batavia, Swit/erlaiid, Portugal, all 
oiirs ? Hut no, peace was the desire of tin; jialioii— peace at any cost. The 
eoloiiy ol ISt. Bomingo, that immense territory, was nut conceived a sacrifice 
too great to secure such a blessing.’ ” 

“ Pardieu ! Be Beauvais, I can bem’ it no longer.” 

You must let me give you the reverstj of the medal.* Hear now what 
iCnglaiid has done.” * 

“ Be writes well, at least for the taste of newspaper readers,” said the 
Abbe, musingly ; “ b\it still ho only uadcrslaiids the pen us he docs the 
sword ; it must be a weapon of attack.” 

“ Who is 1hi‘, writer, then ?” siud I, in a Juilf-wldspcr. 

“ VV ho ! — can you doubt it ? — Bonaparte himself. What other man in 
France would venture to pronouuce so authoritatively on the prospects and 
the intcnliouis of the nation?” 

“ Or wlio,” said the Abbe, ni his dry uuiimer, “could speak with such 
acctu'acy of the ‘ Illustrious and Magnanimous Chief* that rules her des- 
tinies ?” 

“ It is growing late,” said ilic Prefet, with the air of one who took no 
pleasure in the conversation, “and 1 start for llouen to-morrow morning.” 
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“ Comoj come, Prdfet, one bumper before we part,’’ said Dc Bcauvi^s ; 

soniciliing lias put you out of temper this evening ^ yet 1 think 1 know a 
toast can restore you to good liumoiir again.” 

The old man lifted his hand with a gesture of caution, while he suddenly 
directed a look towards me. 

No, no ; don’t be afraid,” said Dc Beauvais, laughing ; I think you’ll 
acquit me of any rashness : fill up, thcai, and here lot us drink one in the 
old palace of the Tuilerics who, at this mumcnl, can bring us back in 
lucmory to the most glorious days of our eoiiniry.” 

Fardiett! that must bo the First Consul, I suppose,” udiispercd the 
Abbe to the Prefet, wdio dashed his glass wiiii such violence on the table as 
to smash it in a hundred pieces. 

“ See what comes of impatience,” cried Dc Beauvais, laughing ; *^and 
now you liavc not \vhcrc withal to ])lcdgc my fmr cousin the ^llosc of 
Provence.’ ” 

“ The Jlose of Provence,” said each m turn, while, ('.xeited by the w ine, of 
wliicii 1 had drank freely, and carried away by the cntluisiasm of the mo- 
ment, 1 re-echoed the W'ords in such a tone as dniw every (^c iqiou me. 

AIj ! you kjiow niy cousin, then?” said De Beauvais, looking at me with 
a strange mixture of CJiriosity and astonishment. 

“ No,” said 1, ‘‘ J’havc seen her i saw Inn- this evening at the Palace.” 

‘^Tl^cll, 1 must present you,” said lie, smiling good-naturedly. 

Before 1 could mu iter my acknowledgment, the part,y had risen, andAvere 
taking leave of each other for tlu; night. 

‘‘ 1 shall see you soon again, Bui-ko,” said Dc Beauvais, iis lie pressi^d m^\ 
haml warmly ; ‘*and now, adieu.” Willi that wo parted; and i look m^^ 
way back towards tlu^ Pijlvtcclniicjuc, rny mind full of the slrjuige iiieidcnts 
of this the most eventful night in my ([iiiet and monotonous existence. 


CHAPTEll XXVI. 

T .H E “ T AV O VISIT S.” 

Amid all the stirring duties of the next day-^amid all the cxciicinent of 
a new^ ])osiiion — my mind recurred continually to the events of tlic. previous 
twmnty -four hours. Now^dweUiiig on the soin% at the Palace - tlu; uuuc- 
customed s])lcndour, the rank, the beauty I had witnessed; now on that 
eventful moment I spent behind the screen; then on iny strange rencontre 
with my antagonist, and that stiU stranger supper tJuii fallowed 't. 
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It was not, indeed, without certain Tnis^ivinpjs, wliicli I could ncitluT 
aftount for nor dismiss from my mind, that 1 reflected on the cluiracier and 
coiiveirsatioii of my new associates. 

The tone of levity in wliich they dared to speak of liim whose name was 
1o me something bordering on idolatry — the liberty wiih which they ven- 
inredlo canvass Ids measures and his opinions, even to ridiemling them, 
were so many puzzles to my mind; and i half rcproaclied myself for liaving 
lanudy listemal to language wldcli now, as 1 thought over it, seemed to de- 
mand my notice. Totally ignorant of jdl ])olitieal intrigue — unconscious 
that miy i)arty did or could exist in France, save that of the First Consul 
liirnseir, 1 could find no solid ion to the enigma, and at Iasi, began to thijik 
that 1 liad been exaggciuting to myself the wmids I liad lu’ard, and ])eriidt- 
iiig my ignorance to wcugh with me, wdierc, with more knowledge, I should 
Jiavc seen nothing reprtdieiisible. And if tlic spirit in which they discussed 
I lie acts of dloiiapartc differed from what T had bi'en accustomed to, might 
if not rather proceed from my own want of acqnaintanec wdth f.lie usages of 
society, than any deficiency in attachment on their sides ? The ])rcd’ei was, 
of course, as an officer of the government, no mean judge, of what became 
him — the abhe, too, as a man of education a,nd in holy orders, was equally 
unlikely to express unbecoming opinions; ihe Jlussiau searccly spoke at 
ail; and as for Do Beauvais, his careless and headlong impetuosity made 
jnc feel easy on his score; and so J rcason(‘d myself into the convict ion 
that it was oidy the ordinary hearing and cvery-day habit of scadity to speak 
tiius openly of one who, in the narrower limits of our little world, was 
deemed something to w'orshii). 

Shall 1 own what then .1 could scarcely have confessed to myself, (hat tlic 
few' Avords l)e Beauvais spoke at. jiading — ihe avowed cousiiiship with her 
they cidlod ‘^La Hose do Frovenee'’ — did much to induce this conviction 
on my mind? while liis ])roinise to })re.scnt me was a pledge I could not 
possilily belii'vi^ coiisistcid wdth any hut right loyal thoiiglits and hoiuvst 
doetriiK's. Still, 1 would have given aiiyihing for one friend to advise with 
— one faithful counsellor to aid me. But iigain was I alone in the world, 
and, save tin; short and not over-flattering reception of my colonel, 1 had 
neither seen nor spoken to one of my new^ corps, 

Tiiat- evening I joined my regiment and took up my quarters in the bar- 
racks, where aln ady the rumour of important political events had readied the 
officers ; and they stood in groups discussing the cliauccs of a war, or listen- 
ing to the Momteur, whidi.was read out by one of the party. AVhat a 
strange thrill •! seiil ihroiigli me to think (hat 1 w^’ls privy to the deepest 
secret of iliat im]>or(:int step (>u Avliich the peace . of Europe was resting — 
that I liad heard tlie vc’y words as they icl! from the lips of him on Avhora 
the destiny of uiillion'* the a depended. With wliat a dilercnt iuterpreta- 
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lion to me came those passages in the government journal wliich hrcatlmd 
of peace, and spoke of jjainful sacrifices to avoid a war, for which already 
his very soul \vas thirst mg; and how, to my young heart, did that passion 
for glory cTJult liini who could llirow all into the scale. The ])roud position 
he oocu]»icd — the mighty cliicf of a mighty nation — the adulation iu whiciii 
he daily lived — the gorgeous splendour of a Court no country iu Europe 
ecpiallcd— all these, and more — liis future dcstiny—did lie set upon tlic 
cast for the great game his manly spirit gloried in. 

In such thoughts as llies(‘, I liv(‘d as in a world of my own; companion- 
ship 1 had none. My brother ofliccrs, with few exceptions, hfid risen from 
the ranks, and w ere of tlmt class which fidt no pleasure save in ilic coarse 
amusements of the barrack-room, or ilic vulgar jests of the service. TIjc 
better classes lived .studiou.^^ly apart from tlu'sc, and made no ajiproac^hcs to 
intimacy with any nowly-jolmul ollieer with whose family and connexions 
they wTre uiiacquaintcd ; and 1, from rny ehauge of coniitry, stood thus 
alone, unacknowledged and unknown. At first this isolation pained and 
grieved mo, hut gradually it bc^came less irksome; and when at length they 
w'ho had at first avoided and .shunned my intimacy showed themselves dis- 
posed to know ni(% my pride, which before would have been gratified hy 
such an acknowledgment, was now wounded, and I coolly dccliiu'd their 
advances. 

ISonic weeks passed in this manner, during which I never saw or li(;ard fif 
Dc Iht'iuvais, and at length began to feel somewhat ofTended at tlic sudden- 
ness wdfh w'Jiich he S('ciiied to drop an intimacy begun at his own desire; 
when one cvcjiing;, as .1 had reliirued fo my barrack- room after jiarade, J 
lieard a knock at my door, j nese and ojieucd it, W'lien, to my siirpris(‘, I 
beheld D(^ Beauvais licfore me.. He. was much flihmcr than when 1 Ja.st saw 
him, and his dress and apjicarunce all betokened far less of care and 
attention. 

Anr fhese yonr quarters?” said ho, entering and throwing a cautious 
look about. “ Are you aloiu*. here?” 

Yes,” said 1, “ jiej fcetly.” 

You expect no one ?” 

“Not airy,” said I again, still more surprised at the agitation of Lis 
manner, and the evident degree of anxiety he laboured under. 

“ Thank Heaven !”• said he, drawing a deep sigh as he threw himself on 
my little camp-b(jd, and covered his face with liis hands. 

Seeing that something weighed heavily on him, 1 half feared to iutcrfei i'. 
witli the current of his thoughts, and merely drew my chair and sat dowji 
beside him. 

“ I say, Burke, mon cher, liavc? you miy wine ? Let m(; liavc a glass or 
two, for, save some galette, and that not the best cither, I have tasted no* 
thing these last twenty -four hours.” 
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I soon act before bim the contents of my humble larder, and in a few mo- 
ments he rallied a good deal, and looking up with a smile, said, 

I tMnk you have been cultivating ^our ed\ication as gournuuid since 1 
saw you. That pasty is worthy our friend in the Palais Iloyalc. Well, and 
how have you been since; we met?” 

Let me ratlij^r ask said 1. You arc not looking so well as the 
last timi' 1 saw you. Have you beem ill?” 

ill ! no, nol ill. Yet 1 can’t say so ; for I have suffered a good deal, 
too. No, my friend ; I liavc had much t-o harass aud distress me. 1 have 
been travelling, too, long distances and weary ones — mot some disappoiiii- 
meuts, and aJtogct li(;r tJio world has nof. gone so well with me as I think it 
onglit . Aud Jiow of you — wdiat of yourself ?” 

“Alas!” said 1, “if you have met much to annoy, I have only lived a 
dull life of daily monotony. . If it has had little to distress, there is fidly as 
little to cheer-'; and 1 half suspect the fine illusions i used to picture to 
myself of a soldie.r’s career had very little connexion with reality.” 

As I)e Beauvais s<‘cmcd to listen mih more att etdioii than such a theme 
would naturally call for, 1 gradmdJy was drawn into a pictui'cof my barrack 
life, in wliicli 1 dwelt at Icnglli on my own solitary position, and the wiint 
of that companionsliij) which formed llic eliief charm of my schoolboy life. 
To ail this he paid a marked atteuliou- now questioning me on some niiex- 
])l!iiiieil ])oint — now agn'cing with Ui(‘. inA\hat 1 said by a word or a ge.stnrc*. 

“And do you know, Bnrke,” said he, iulerrujding me in my de.scriplion 
of thosewdio.se early coldness of inaimer Jiad chilled my first advanecs-- 
“and do yon know,” .said lu', impctmmsly, “ who these aristocrats arc? 
The sons of honest hQnrgeoh of Paris. Their fathers arc worihy men of the 
Hue Viviemu; or the Palais — excellent peo])lc, I've no doubt ; bul very far 
better j-udges of jioint lace and Fcrhjonl, than di.si)uted precedence 
and armorial quart eriiigs. Far better the others, the humble soldiers of 
fortune, whose highest pride is their own daring, their own undaunted 
heroism. Well, w^cll,” added he, aftei: a pause, 1 must get you atvay from 
tills — I can inanagi; it in a day or two. You shaU be sent down to Ycr- 
saiUes wutli a detachment.” 

1 could not help starting with surprise at these words, and through all 
the })Ieasiirc they gave me my astonishment was still jircdominant. 

“ I sec you arc mtiazed at wliat 1 .say, but it’s not so w'oiidcrful as you 
think. My cousin has only to hint to Madame Bonaparte, who is at present 
there, and the thing is done.” 

i blushed dee})ly as I thought of the agency through which my wishes 
wx;re to metn aca-ouq'li.shmcijt, aud tunied away t-o iiide my embarrassment. 

“ By*thc*by, 1 liave iioi prc-scnted you to her yet, Pvc had no opportu- 
nity ; but now 1 shall do so at once.” 
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Pray, tell mo your cousin’s name,” said I, anxious to say anytliing to 
eoiiocal luy coufiisioii. “ Pvc only heard her called ‘ La 'Rose dc Pro- 
\cuoc.’ ” 

Yes, that uas a silly fancy of Madame la Consulossc, because Marie? is 
l*nmcn(;ale, Bui lior name is l)e Tlochfori, ai least lier mother’s name? ; for, 
l)y another caprice, she tvas ibrhitldcn by Jh)iiapfirtc to bear her father’s 
name. But this is rather a sore topic uith me. Let us cliaiig(? it. How 
(lid you like my friends tlie other evening ? The Ablxs is agreeahle, is h(; 
not ?” 

"'Yes,’^ said J, hesitating somewhat; ‘^but I am so unaccustomed to hear 

Le.iicral Bonaparte; discussed so freely ” 

“ Tliat absurd Polytceliiiiquc !” iuternipted Dc Beauvais. “IIow’- many 
a line fellow has it spoiled willi its ridiculous nolions and foolish pn;- 
judiccs !” 

Come, come,” said 1, “y^^^ call pr(‘judie(?s Ihc attachment 

which i, {aid all who wc;ir {in (jpaulettc, fe(‘l in onr glorious chief. There, 
there; don’t l{iugh, or you 11 juovokeine; for if 1, an {dieri, feel this, liow 
should you, who arc aPrciudunan born, synip{ithise witli such a proud career ?” 

If yon (alk i)f symp.athy, Burke, let me ask you, have you cv(;r hc?ard 
s]>e{d( of certaiji ohl fainili(;s of llujsc rt;{ilms, who have be(;u driven forth 
and cxpiit ih'iiiHl to sei'k a lionn; amongst .st rangers, tliemscdvcs the dcsecud- 
ant.s of the fairest (jhivalry of our laud— the proud scions of Saint Louis f' — 
and luis your sympathy iicv(?r siniyed across vS(.?a to mingle with their 
sorrow s ?” Ilis voice trembled as he spoke, and a largo tcjir filled his eye 
ajid tv{icked its w;iy {dong his cheek, {is I hi; Iasi word vibrated on ius 
(Oiigiii; ; ?uul then, as if suddenly reiucmbeaing Imw hir he had Ixum carried 
awaiy i)y mojuciitary inijiulse, he .added, in an allered voice : “ But wliat 
liuve we to do with these things? Our ro{icl is yet to lx; travclliai by cither 
(;fus. Yours a bur path euo.ugli, if it oniy^ fu 1(11 its early promise. The 
i'ortim.atc fellow that Ciin win his grade while yet a schoolboy 

How came ymi to kiiow^ ?” 

Oil ! I know more than tluifc, Burke ; and ludicvo me, if my foolish 
conduct the tirst day wc met had led to anytliiug disastrous, I sliould h.'ivc 
passed a lib; of soitow for it ever after ; but wc shall have time enough to 
talk over all tliesc matkrs in the green alleys of Versailles, where I hope to 
SCO you before a week be over. GrCcit events nniy happen ere long, too. 
Burke, you don’t know it, Hut 1 can tell you, a war with England is at tliis 
moment on the eve of dcclanifiou.” 

Pcrluips,” said i, somewliat pi{|ucd by the tone of superiority in wliieh 
he had spoken for some minutes, and {uixious to assume for mysell' n ]»osi* 
tiou wdiicli, i forgot, conferred no credit by the manner of its attaumicnt, 
“ I know more of that than you arc aware of.” 
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“ Ob,” replied lu;, carelessly, “ the gossip of a mess is but little to be 
relied on. The ‘ mbreun^ will always tell you tlial the order to march is 
given.” 

“ 1 don’t mean tlial,” said 1, haughtily. My information has a higher 
source— the highest of all — General Bonapart(j himself.” 

" How !— what h— Bonaparte himself !” 

“ Listen to na;,” said I; and, hurried on by a foolish vanity and a strange 
desire I cannot explaiji, to make a conlidant in what I felt to be a secret 
too w(‘ighty for my own bosom, I told him all that I bad overheard wh(;n 
seated bebind the screen in the salon at the Tidlcrics. 

“ You heard this — yon, yourself?” cried he, as his eyes Bashed, and he 
grasped my arm with an eager gri]). 

‘‘ Yes, with my own cars I heard it,” said T, half trembling at, the disclo- 
sure T. made, and ready to give all I possessed to rccal my words. 

“My friend, my dear friend,” said be, impetuous] v, “you must hesitate no 
longer — be one of us.” 

1 stjirted at the words, and, growing pale, wiili agiiatio]i as the very 
thought of the importance of what I had related Bashed across me, I siam- 
menjd out, “Take care what you pro])ose to me, Do Beauvais. I do nol, I 
cannot, fathou\ yoiu meaniug no\v; but if 1 thouglit that anything like 
t.reach(!ry to the First Consul— that anything traitorous to the great cause 
of liherly for wliich he lias foiiglit and coiique<^ed, was meditated, I’d go 
forthwiili and tell liiin, word for word, all 1 have spoken now, even though 
the eonfcssioii might, as it wmdd, humble me for ever, and ik\stroy all my 
future hope of advancement.” 

“ And be well laughed at for your pain?, foolish boy,” said lie, throwing 
himself back in his chair, and bursting out into a fit of laughter. “No, no, 
Burkii, you must not do anything half so ridiculous, or my jjretty cousin 
could lujvcr look at you wdlhout a smile ever after; and a lirojm of that — 
when shall 1 ]iresent you? "I'liat sjiiendid jacket, and all that linery of dol- 
man there, will make sad w^ork of her poor heart.” 

I blushed dei‘])ly at the silly impetuosity I had betrayed myself into, and 
muttered some e(juaJly silly apology for it: still, young as 1 w’as, 1 could 
])ereeive that my words made no common impression on him, and A^oidd 
liave given my best blood to rccal them. 

“ Do you know’, De Beauvais,” said T, affecting as much of coolness as T 
couhl-— “do you know I half regret having told you this. The manner in 
wdiich .1 heard this conversation — though, as you will see, quite involuiiiary 
on my paid— sliould have ] ax vented my ever liaving repeated it; and now 
the only reparation i can make is, to wait on my colonel, explain the wdiole 
circumstance, aiul a.sk Ids advice.” 

“ Tu plain w'ords, to make public what -at present is only coufidc'.d to a 
friend. Well, you think the phrase loo strong for one you have seen but 
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twice — t]\c first time not exactly on terms sucli as warrant the phrase. 
But come, if you can’t trust me. I’ll sec it' 1 can’t trust you.” 

lie drew at these words a roll of paper from his pocket, and was pro- 
cceding* to open it oii the table, when a violent knocking was lieard at my 
door. 

What’s that— wlio can it be ?” said he, starting up, and growing pale as 
death. 

The look of terror in his face apj)alled me, and I stood, not able to reply, 
or even move towards the door, when the knocking was repeated much 
louder, and I heard my iiainc called out ; pointing to a closet which led 
from the room, and without sp(!akiug a word, 1 walked forward and nnJocked 
the door; a tall man, wra])pcd in a blue cloak, and wearing a coekcd-liat, 
covered with oilskin, Stood before me, accompanied by a sergeant of my 
troop. 

“ This is the sous-licuicnaiit, sir,” said the sergeant, touching his cap. 

‘'That will do,” replied the other; “you may hjavc us now.” Then 
turning to me, he added, “^lay i have the favour of a few minutes’ con- 
versation with you, Mr. Burke ‘r i am Monsieur Gisquet, chef do liolice of 
th(i department.” 

A 1reml)ling ran throngh me at the words, and I stammered out somc- 
|.hiiig scarce a\uliblc in reply. Monsieur Gisquet followed me as I led the 
way into my rooju, wliich already had been deserted by I)e Ih^auvais, and, 
casting a c[uiek glance around, he leisurely took oft" his hat and cloak and 
iIj'cw a chair towards the table. 

“Are we alone, sir?” said he, in a measured tunc of voice, wlulc Jjis eye 
fell w ith a peculiar meaning on a cliair which stood o];)posite to mine, on tlie 
oj)j)osito side* of the stove, 

“ .1 had <a fiiciid with me when you knocked,” 1 niultcrcd, in a broken and 
iniccrtain accent ; “ but ]>erliaps — Before I could finish my sentence 
tlie door of the cabinet slowly opened, and Dc Beauvais appeared, but so 
metamoTphosed, T could scarcely recognise him; for, short as the interval 
was, he had put on my old uniform of the Poly technique, wliicli, from our 
similarit y in height, fitted him jicrfectly. 

“ Ail s;il'e, Tom,” said he, stealing out, w itli an easy smile on his counte- 
nances St. Denis ! I thought it was old Lcgraiigc himself come to 

look for me. Ah, monsieur, how d’ye do? You have given me a rare 
flight to-night. I came to spend the day with my friend here, and, as ill- 
luck w ould have it, have outstayed my time. The ecole closes at nine, so that 
I’m iu for a week’s arrest at least.” 

“A cool confession this, sir, to a minister of police,” said Gisquet, 
sternly, while his dark eyes surveyed the speaker from head to foot. 

Kot when that minister is called Monsieur Gisquet,” said he, readily, 
and bowing courteously as he spoke. 
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You know me, then ?” said the other, still peering at him with a sharj* 
look. 

Only from your lik(‘.ness to a litlhi ])oy in my company,"’ .said he ; 
“ Henri Gisquet ; a fine little fellow he is, and one of the cleverest in the 
school.” 

“You arc right, sir, lie is my son,” said tlie minister, as a pleased smile 
passi'-d over his swarthy features. “ Come, I think I musi, get you safe 
through your dilemma. Take this; the olDeer of the night will bti satisfied 
with the cxphiiiatioii, and Monsieur Legrange will not hear of it.” 

So saying, he s(‘'zed a pen, and writing a few lines rapidly on a piece of 
paper, lie folded it note fashion, and handed it to De Beauvais. 

“ A handsome ring, sir,” said he, suddenly, and holding l.ln^ fingers within 
lus own; a very costly one, too.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said l)*e Beauvais, blushing scarhd. “ A cousin of mine ” 

“ Ha, ha ! an mnoiorMe^ too. Well, well, young gentleman, nc need of 
furtlicr confessions. Lose no more; time, here — hon mirP 

“Adieu, Burke,” said He Beauvais, shaking my hand with a peculiar 
pn'.ssurc. 

“ Adieu, Monsieur Gisipici. This order will pass me through the barrack, 
won't it ?” 

“ Yes ; to be sure. You need fear no interference with iny iicojilc cither* 
go wlierc you will this evening,” 

“ Thanks, sir, onec more',” said he, and dtq^aric.d. 

“Now (or our business, Mr. Burke,” said the minister, opening his 
packet of jiapcrs before him, and commencing to con over its coiileuis. I 
sliall ask you a few questions, to wliich you will please to re]>]y wit li all the 
accuracy you can command, remembering ihat yon are liable to he called on 
to verify any statement hereafter on oath. Wit h, whom did you speak on 
the evening of tiic second of May, ;if the soiree cf Madame Bonaparte F” 

“1 scarcely remember if I spoke to any one save Madame herself; a 
strange gentleman, whose name 1 forget, presented me ; one or tv o others, 
also unknown to me, may have spoken a passing word or so ; and \vhen 
coming away 1 met Monsieur de Beauvais.” 

“ Monsieur de Beauvais ! who is he?” 

“ Mafoi, I can’t tell you. I saw^ him the day before for the first time : we 
renewed our aeqnaintaiico, and we sup]»ed together.” 

'' At Beau villi er, s’ s?” said he, mterrupiing. 

“ Pardieu ! Monsieur,” sfdd 1, somewhat stung at the Espionage’ on my 
movements, “y ou seem to know everything so well already, it is (piitc need- 
less to interrogate me any luri.her.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied he, coolly. “ I wish to have llie names A tlu' 
party you supped with. 
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“ Well, there was one who was called the pi-tTet, a hir^c, full, elderly 
man.’’ 

Yes, yes, I know liini/’ inl.ernipicd Gisqnoi again; "^and the others?’’ 

“ Tlierc was an abb<^, jmd a secretary ol‘ the Russian mission.” 

^*No Ollier?” said he, in a tone of disap] loiutinent. 

ISio one, save l)e Beauvais Jind myself —we were but five in all,” 

“ Did no one come in during the evening ?” 

“ No, not any.” 

“ Nor did any leave Ihe pjirty?” 

“No; we separated at the same moinent,” 

“ Who accompanied you to the barracks V” 

“ No one. T returned alone.” 

■ “ And tliis jV'J onsicur de Beauvais ; you caii’t tell anything of liim ? What 
age is lie ? wliat licight ?” 

“ About my own,” said 1, blusliing decjily at Ihc f hoiight of the events of 
a few moments back. “ He may bo sonuiwhat older ; but he looks not. 
much more than twenty *on,c or two.” 

“ Have you meniioiied any of these circumstances to any of your brother 
officers or to your colonel?” 

“ No, sir, never.” 

“ Very right, sir. Tliesc arc limes in wliieli discretion is of no common 
importance. T liavc only to recomnHmd similar circumspection iufulun;. 
It is probable tliat some cd tliesc gentlemen may visit you and write to you 
■ — they may invile you to sup or to dine; if so, sir, accept the invilalion ; 
be cautious, however, not to speak of this interview to any one, Renuunher, 
sir, I am the messenger of one wiio never forgave a l)feach of trnst. Imt, who 
also luwer fails to reward loyally and attachment. If you be but prudent, 
Mr. Rurkc, your fortune is certain.” 

With these w’ords, Monsieur Gis({uel threw his cloak over his shoulder, 
and raising liis hat, lie liowcil formally to mi^, and withdrew, leaving me to 
meditations which, I need not say, w'lu’e none, of the happiest. 

If my fears were excited by the thought, of tlic acquaintances I had so 
rasldy formed, so also was my pride iusulUal by the system of watching to 
which niy movements liadbceii sulijccted ; and deeper vstill, by I lie insulting 
nature of the pro[) 0 .sal the minister of police had not scriqded to mute to 
me, on rcih ‘cling over which, only, did 1 perceive how ba.se and disiiotiourablo 
it was. 

What !” asked 1 of myself, “ is it a spy — is it a false underliand be- 
trayer of the men into whose society 1 have been admitted on terms of 
friendly iuicreoursc. he would make of me? What saw he iir me or in my 
actions, to dare so far? Was not the very cloth 1 wear enough K; guard 
me against such an insult r” Then came the maddening reflection — “ Why 
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had I not ihon^lit of this sooner? Why liad I not re^f-cted liis proposal 
with scorn, and told liim thai. I was not of lh(i stnlf lie looked for ?” 

But what was it that ho wished to learn ? and wlio wxre tlicsc men, and 
w'hat were tlieir designs ? These w^ero questions lliat flashed across me, and 
I trembled to think how deeply implicated I might become, at any moment, 
in plans of whioli J knew notliing — merely from the imprudence with which 
I had made their acquaintance. The escape of De Beauvais, if discovered, 
would also inevitably involve me, and thus did I seem hurried along by a 
1 rain of incidents, without will or concurrence, each step but increasing thf‘ 
darkness around me. 

That Ciisfinet kjiew^ most of the party was clear ; Do Beauvais alone seemed 
personally uukiiowii to him. What, then, did he want, of jne ? Alas ! it was 
a tangled web I could make nothing of — and all 1 could resolve on was, to 
avoid in future all renewal of intimacy with l)e Beauvais, to observe the 
gn^aiest eircumspeetion with rc^gard i.o all new acquaintnuce, ajul, since the 
polices thought it worth their while to set spies upon my track, to limit my ex- 
cursions, for s()mc time at least, to the routine of my duty, and the bounds of 
tlui l)arrack-yard. These w'erc wise resolutions, and if somewhat late in 
coming, yet not without their comfort ; above ail, because, in my heart, I 
hit no misgivings of atreciion, no lack of loyalty to him who was still niy 
idol. 

“Well, w'cll,’’ thought J, “something may come of this— perhaps a war; 
if so, hapj)y sluxll I be to leave Baris and all its inirigucs behind me, and 
seek distinction in a more (‘ongenial sphere!, and under oilier bajincrs than a 
police minister would atlurd me.’’ 

With thoughts like these I fell asleep to dream over all the cvemts of the 
jireccding day, and wake the next mornnig willi an aching head and con- 
fused lu'aiji — my only cl(!ar impressioji beiiig, tlial some danger hung over 
T\ie, but from what;, quarter, and how, or iu what w^ay it wuis to be met or 
averted, 1 could not guess. 

Th(! wliolc day I felt a feverish dread lost Dc Beauvais should appear. 
Something wlii«pered me that my difliculties w ere to come of my acquaintance 
with hill), and 1 studiously passed my time among my brother oilicei-s, know- 
ing that, so long as 1 remained among them, lie w^as not likely to visit me ; 
and wdicn evening eaim*, I gladly acccjflecl an invitation to a harraek-room 
siijiper, which, but the night before, 1 should have declined without 
hesitation. 

This com])liancc on my yrirt seemed well lakcn by my companions, and, 
ill their frank and cordial recjcption of me, 1 felt a degree of reproach to 
myself for my having hitherto lived estranged from Ihern. We had just 
taken our plarcs at table, wlicu the door wms 'flung wide open, and a young 
captain of the regiment ^ushed in, waving a paper over his head, as he called . 
out : 
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" Good news, mes braves^ glorious news for you ! Listen to this : * The 
English ambassador has demanded his passports, and left Paris ; expresses 
arc sent off to the fourth corps, to move towards the coast ; twelve regi- 
ments have received orders to march ; so that before my Lord leaves Calais, 
he may witness a review of the army.’ ” 

“Is this true ?” 

“ It is all certain.” . ' 

“ Head it, here’s the Monileury with the official announcement,” 

In an instant a dozen heads were bent over the paper, each eager to scan 
the paragraph so long and ardently desired. 

“ Come, Burke, I hope you have not forgotten your English,” said the 
Major; “we shall want you soon to interpret for us in London, if, pardien, 
wc can ever find our way through the fogs of that ill-starred island.” 

I hung my head without speaking — the miserable isolation of him who 
has no country, is a sad and sickening sense of want no momentary enthu- 
siasm, no impulse of liigli daring, can make up for. Happily for me, all 
were too dc(;ply interested in the important news to remark me, or pay any 
attention to my feelings. 


CILVPITSII XXVII. 

THE MARCH TO VEBaAILLBS. 

They who remember the excited state of England on the rupture of the 
p(?ace of Amiens — the spirit of military ardour that animated every class 
and condition of life — the national hatred, carried to the highest pitch by 
Ihe instigations and attack of a violent press, can yet form but an imperfect 
notion of the umd enthusiasm that prevailed in France on the same occasion. 

The very fact that there was no determinate and precise cause of quarrel 
added to the exasperation on both sides. It was less like the wjupfare of 
two great nations, than the personal animosity of two high-spirited and 
passionate individuals, who, having interchanged words of insult, resolve on 
the sword as the only arbiter between them. 

All that the long rivalry of centuries, national disHke, jealousy in every 
form, and ridicule in a thousand shapes, could suggest, were added to the 
already existing hate, and gave^ to the coming contest a character of the 
blackest venom. In England, the tyrannic rule of Bonaparte gave deep 
offence to all true lovers of liberty, and gave rise to fears of what the con- 
dition of their own country would become, should he continue to increase 
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his power by conquest. In France, tiic rapid rise to honour and wealth, the 
career of arms so singularly lavoured, made partisans of war in every 
qimrtcir of the kingdom. The peaceful arts were but mean pursuits com- 
pared with that royal road to rank and riclies, the field of battle ; and their 
sclf-iuterost lent its share iii forming the spirit of hostility, which wanted no 
ehjmont of hatred to make it perfect. « 

Paris, whcrcj so lately nothing was .heard save the roll of splendid equi- 
pages — the din of that gay world whose business is amusement — where 
amid gilded salom the voluptuous habits of the Consulate, mixed w^ith the 
less courtly but scarce less costly display of military splendour, became 
now like a vast camp. Beginicnts poured in daily to resume ilielr marcli 
the next morning ; the dull rumble of ammunition-waggons and caissons, 
t he warlike clank of mounted cavalry, awoke the citizens at daybreak ; the.* 
pickets of hussar coq^s and the dusly and travel-staimul infantry soldi(.‘rs 
filled the .streets at nightfall : yet, throxigh all, the mad gaiety of fhis ex- 
cited nation prevailed. * The cafes were crowded with eager and dtdighl-ed 
faces ; the tables spread in the open air were occupied by groups, who5(^ 
merry voices and ready laughter attested tliai war was the ])astime of the 
people, and the very note, of preparation a tocsin of joy and festivity. Tii(‘ 
walls were placarded with iuiimumatory addresses to the patriotism and 
spirit of Franco. The })apers teemed with artful and chsvcriy-wriltcu ex- 
]dauatious of the ru])turc with England, in wliich every complaint against 
that country was magnified, and cveiy argument. j>ul ft>rward to prove Ihc 
])eaceful desires of that nation, wiiosc present (mtluxsiasni for war was an 
unhappy commentary on the assertion. The good faith of France was ex- 
tolled — the moderation of the First Consul dwelt upon ; and tln^ treacliery 
of that perfidious Albion, that respected not the faith of treaties,” was 
displayed in such irrefragible clearmjss, that the humblest citizem thouglit 
the cause hia* own, a.ud felt the coming contest the ordeal of liis own 
honour. 

All the souvenirs of the former wars were invoked to give spirit to the 
approaching struggle, and they were sufficiently numerous to kt no week 
[>a83 over without at least one eventful victory to commemorate. 

Now it was Kellerman’s cuirassiers, whose laurel- wreathed helmets re- 
minded {he passing stranger that on that day eight years they tore Ihrougii 
tlie dense ranks of the Austrians, and sabred the gunners at the very guns. 
Now it was the Polish regiments — the steel-clad lancers — who paraded 
before the Tuikries, m memory of the proud day they marched through 
Montebello with that awful sentence on their banners, ‘^Venice exists no 
longer.” Her© were corps of infantry, intermingled with dr-agoons, pledg- 
ing each other as C% passed along ; while the names of Castiglione, 
Biiasatto, and Boveredo rang through the motley crowd — the very children. 

Us msfmts de seemed fflied with the warlike en^thuaiasm of their 
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fathers ; and each battalion, as it moved past, stepped to the ^conraging 
shouts of thousands, who gazed with envious admiration on the heroes of 
their coiantry. 

Nc^ver did the pent-up feelings of a nation find vent in such a univcrSial 
lurrent of warlike fervour as now filled the land. The clank of the sabre 
was the Tnusi(^ tliat charmed the popular eai’ ; and the coquette vivandiere,” 
as slie tripped along the gravel avenues of the Tuil^ries gardens^ was as 
much an object of adnnration as the most splendidly-attired beauty of the 
“ Faubourg 8t. Germain.” The whole tone of society assumed the feature of 
llic political emergency. The theatres only represented such pieces as bore 
upon the ancient renown of the nation in arms — its victories and conquests. 
The artist, s painted no other subjects ; and the literature of the period ap- 
])c;ded to few other sympatlp\ s than are found in the rude manners of the 
guard -room, or around the watch-fires of the bivouac. Pegault Lebrun was 
tlu‘, popular author of tlu‘. day ; and Ids works arc even now no mean indi- 
(^ation of the current tastes aud opinions of the ptwiod. 

The predictions too hastily made by the English journals t.hat the in- 
fiiumee of Bona()arte in Franc(i could not survive the rupture of that peace 
which liiul excited so nmch enthusiasm, were met by a burst of national 
uujiuimity that soon dispclhjd the delusive hope. Never was there a 
greater error than. t,o siippos<^ ibat any prospect of commercial prosperity, 
any vista of wealth and riches, could compensate to Frenchmen for the in- 
toxication of that glory in which they lived as in an orgie. Too many 
banners (loab^d from t he df',ep aisles of the Invalidcs too many cannon, 
the spoils of the Italian and Gmnan wars, bristled on the rampart, not to 
recal the memory of those days when a bulletin tlircw the entire city 
into a frenzy' of joy. The Louvre aud the Luxembourg, too, wci*c filled 
witli the tr(‘a.surcs of conquered states, and these are not the guarantees of 
a long peace. 

Such, in })ricf, was the state of Paris when the declaration of war by 
Great Britain once more called the nation to arms. Every regiment was at 
once ordered to make up its full complement to the wa»r standard, and tluj 
furnaces w^re employed in forging .shot and casting cainiou throughout the 
length and breadth of France. The cavalry corps were stationed about St. 
Omer and Compi^gne, wlierc a rich com country supplied forage in abun- 
(la]]cc. Among the rest the order came for the hmUme to march ; one 
squfidron only wits to remain behind, chosen to le service €ls8 depecfm 

•from St. Cloud and Versailles to I’oris, and to this I belonged. 

From the evening of Monsieur Gisquet’s visit I had never seen or heard 
of Dc Beauvais, and at last the hope grew in me that we were to meet no 
more, when suddenly the thought flashed across my mind — this is what he 
spoke of ; he promised I should be sent to Versailles ! Cm it he chance, 
or is this his doing ? These were difficult questions to solve, and gave me 

o 2 
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far more embarrassment than pleasure. My fear that ray acquaintance with 
liim was in the end to involve me in some calamity, was a kind of super- 
stition which I could not combat, and I resolved at once to see my colonel, 
with whom, happily, I was now on the best of terms, and endeavour to ex- 
cliange with some other officer, any being willing to accept a post so much 
more agreeable tlmn a mere country quarter. I found the old man busied 
in the preparations f(tr departure ; he was marking out the days of march 
to the adjutant as I entered. 

“ Well, Burke,” said he, you arc the fortunate fellow this time ; your 
Iroop remains behind.” 

'‘It is on that account, sir, I am come. You’ll think my request a 
strange one, but if it he not against rule, would you permit me to exchange 
my destination with another officer ?” 

“ What — eh ! the boy’s mad ! Why it’s to Versailles you are going.” 

“ I know, sir ; but, somehow. I’d rather remain witli the regiment.” 

‘‘ This is very strange — I don’t understand it,” said he, leisurely ; “ come 
licrc.” With that he drew me into the recess of a window wffierc wc could 
ialk unheard by others. “Burke,” continued he, “I’m not the man to 
question my young fellows about secrets which they’d rather keep for 
themselves ; but there is something here more than common. Do you 
know that in the order it w^as your squadron was specially marked out, all 
the officers’ names w^erc mentioned, and yours particularly, for Versailles ?” 

A deadly paleness and a cold chill spread over my face ; I tried to say 
some common-place,. but I could not utter more than the words, “I feared 
it.” Happily for me lie did not hear them, but, taking my hand kindly, 
said: 

“ I see it all ; some youthful folly or other would make you better pleased 
to leave Paris just now. Never mind, stormy times are coming, you’ll have 
enough on your hands presently ; and let me advise you to make t)ie most 
of your time at Versailles, for if I’m not mistaken, you’ll see mucli more of 
camps than courts for some time to come.” 

The rest of that day left me but little time for reflection ; but in such 
sliort intervals as I could snatch from duty, one thought ever rose to my 
mind. Can this be De Beauvais’s doing ? Has he had any share in my . 
present destination, and with what object ? “Well,” said I to myself at last, 
“these are but foolisli fears after all, and may be causeless ones. If I but 
follow the striiight path of my duty, what need I care if the whole world 
intrigued ai d plotted around me? And after all, w'as it not most likely • 
that me should never sec each other again ?” 

The day was just breaking when we left Paris ; the bright beams of a 
May morning’s sun flick(*.ring and playing in the rippling river that 
ran cold and grey beneath ; the tall towers of the Tuileries threw their long 
shadows across the Place Carousel, where a dragoon regiment was eu- 
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caiiipcil. They were already astir, and some of the men were standing 
around the fountains with their horses, and others were looking after tlu? 
saddles and accoutrements in preparation for the march ; a half-cxpiring fire 
lku*e and there marked where some little party had been silting together, 
wliile the jars and flasks about bespoke a merry evening. A trumpeter sat, 
statue-like, on his white horse, his trumpet resting on his knee, surveying 
the whole scene, and as if deferring to the last the wakeful summons that 
should rouse some of his yet sleeping comrades. I could see thus much as 
we passed. Our road led along the quay towards the Place Louis XV., 
where an infantry battalion with four guns was picketed. The men were 
breakfasting and preparing for the route. They were part of the grande 
mmee under orders for Boulogne; 

We soon traversed the Champs Elysfe, and entered the open country. 
For some miles it was merely a succession of large corn-fields, and Ijerc and 
tliere a small vineyard, tliat met the eye on either side ; hut as we proceeded 
farther wo were girt in by rich orchards in full blossom, the whole air 
loaded with the perfume. Neat cottages peeped from ihc woody enclosures, 
the trelliscd walls covered with honeysuckles and wild roses ; the surface, 
too, was undulating, and waved in every imaginable direction, offering 
every variety of hill and valley, precipice and plain, in even the sn\all(‘si 
s})ace. As yet no peasant was stirring, no smoke curled from a single 
chimney, and all, save the song of the lark, was silent. It v/as a peaceful 
scene, and a strong contrast to that we left behind us; and whatever ambi- 
tious yearnings filled my heart as I looked upon the armed ranks of tlic 
mailed cuirassiers, I felt a deeper sense of happiness as I strayed along 
those green alleys, through which the sun came slanting S])aring]y, and 
where tlic leaves only stirred as their winged tenants moved among them. 

We travelled for some hours through dark paths of the Bois do Bou- 
logne, and again emerged in a country wild and verdant as before. And 
thus passed our day, iill the setting sun rested on the toll roof of the great 
]):ilace, and lit up every window in golden splendour as we entered the 
town of Versailles. 

I could scarce avoid halting as I rode up the wide terrace of the palace. 
Never had I felt before the overcoming sense of grandeur wliich architec- 
ture can bestow. The great fa^adcy in its chaste and simple beauty, 
stretched away to a distance, where dark lime-trees closed the background, 
their tall summits only peeping above the lofty tcrVacc in which the ehfitcan 
stands. On that terrace, too, were walking a crowd of persons of the court, 
the full-dress costunic showing that they had but left the mlom to enjoy the 
cool and refresliing air of the evening. I saw some turn and look after our 
travel-stained and dusty parly, and confess I felt a half-sense of shame at our 
wayworn appearance. I had not long to suffer sucli morl Ification, for ere 
we marched more than a few minutes, we were joined by a Marechal de 
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Logis, who aocompaided us to our quarters — one of the buildiugs adjoining 
the palace— where we found evoiything in readiness for our ariwal; and 
there I, to my surprise, discovered that a most sumptuous supper awaited me 
— a politeness I was utterly a stranger to, not being over cognisant of the 
ctiqruette aani privilege which await tiie oiEcer on guard at a royal palace. 


CIOlPTER XXVIII. 

THU PARK OF VEKSAXLI.19S. 

This instructions delivered to me soon after my arrival in Versailles com 
vinced me that the transmission of despatches was not the service we were 
called on to discharge, but merely a pretence to blind others as to our pre- 
sence ; the real duty being the establishment of a cordon around the royal 
pahicc, permitting no one to enter or pass within the precincts who was not 
provided with a regular leave, and empowering us 1o detain all suspected in- 
dividuals, and forward them for examination to Si. Cloud. 

To avoid all suspicion as to the true object, tlu5 men "were ordered to pass 
fi'om place to place, as if with dcspatchtss, many being stationed in different 
parts of the park ; my duty requiring me to be continually on the alert to 
visit iliese picket;s, and make a daily report to the Pr^fet dc Police at Paris. 

What the nature of the sasj)icioB, or from what quaiier Monsieur Savary 
anticipated danger, I could not even guess ; and, though I well knew that 
his soiirocs of information Were unquestionable, I began at last to think 
that the whole wjis merely some plot devised by the ])olice themselves, to 
display uncommon vigilance and enhance their own importance. This con- 
viction grew stronger as day by day I remarked that no person more than 
ordinary had even approached near the town of Versailles itself, while the 
absurd exactitude of hniuiry as to every minute thing that occurred went on 
just os before. 

While my life passed on in this monotonous fashion, the little Court of 
Madame Bonaparte seemed to enjoy all its accustomed pleasure. The actors 
of the Frau^ais came down expressly from Paris, and gave nightly repre- 
sentations in the palace ; fimrgms continued to arrive from the capital with 
aQ the luxuries for the table ; new guests poured in day after day, and the . 
lighted^np saloons, and the scnmds of music that filled the court, told each 
evening that whatever fear prevailed without, the minds of those within the 
pidace %ad Httk to ^ ^ 

not withont a tAing of wounded pride I saw myself omitted in all 
theclM^tions ; for, althoi^h my rank was not sufilcient of itsdf to lead me 
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to expoct sack an attention, my position as tiic officer on guard would kayo 
fully warranted the politeness, had I not even already received marks of 
civility while in Paris. Prom time to time, as I passc'd through the park, 

1 came upon some of the Court party ; and it was with a sense of painful 
humiliation I observed that Madame Bonaparte had completely forgoltcui 
me, wliile from one whose indifference was more galling still, 1 did not even 
obtain a look in passing. How had .1 forfeited the estecuu which, volun- 
tarily they liad bestowed on me — the good opinion which had raised me 
from an liumblc cadet of the I’olytcchnique to a commission in one of the first 
corps in fJbe service ? Under what evil inflnence w^as I placed ? Such were 
the questions that forced themselves on me night and day ; that iiaunted my 
path as I walked, and my dreams at niglit. As the impression grew on 
mo, I imagined that every one 1 met regarded me with a look of distance 
and distnibt ; f hat each saw in me one who had forfeifnd his fair name by 
some low or unwortliy action, till at last 1 actually avoided the walks wlicni 
I was likely to encounter the visitors of the palace, and shunned the very 
approacli of a stranger, like a guilty thing. All the brilliant pros])Ccts of 
my soldier’s life, that a few days back shone out before, me, were imw 
changed into a dreamy despondence. The service I was employed on — so 
different from what 1 deemed became a chivalrous career — was repugnant to 
all my feelings ; and when the time for visiting my pickets earner, I shrank 
with shame from a duty that suited rather the spy of the police than the 
officer of hussars. 

Every day my depression increased, Mj isolation, doubly painful from 
the gaiety and lile around me, schemed to mark mo out as one unfit to know, 
lessened me in my own esteem ; and as I walked the long, dark alloys of the 
[lark, a weighty load n])on my heart, I oin ied iiie mcanost soldier of my 
troop, and would willingly have changed his’ fortune with my own. It was 
a relief to me evou wlicii night came — the shutters of my little room closed, 
my lamp lighted — to lliink that t>liere at least I was free from the dai'k 
glances and sid.e long looks of all 1 met; that 1 was alone with my own 
sorrow, — no contemptuous eye to pierce my sad heart, and see in my gloom 
a self-convictcd criminal. Had I one, hut one friend to advise with, to pour 
out all my sufferings before liiin, and say, “ Tell me, how shall I act ? Am. 
I to go on cndiuiug ? or where shall 1 “-where caii I vindicate? my fame ?’* 

T^ith such sad thoughts for company, I sat one evening alone ; my mind 
now recurring to the early scenes of my childliood, and to that harsh teaching 
which even in infancy had marked me for sufTeriiig; now straying onward to 
a vision of the fnturfe 1 used to paint so brightly to myself, when a gentle 
tap at the door aroused me. 

“ Conte in,” said I, carelessly, supposing it a sergeant of my troop. Thie 
door slowly opened, and a figure WTapped in a loose horseman’s cloak 
entered. 
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**Ah! lieutenant, don’t you know me?” said a voice, whose peculiar 
tone struck me as well known. The Abbe d’Ervan, at your service.” 

“ Indeed I” said I, starting with surprise, not less at the unexpected 
visit or himself than at the manner of his appearance. “ Why, abbd, you must 
htiYC jmssed the sentinel.” 

** Aiid so I did, my dear boy,” replied he, as he folded up his cloak 
leisurely on one chair, and seated liiniself on another opposite me. “ Nothing 
wonderful in that, I suppose ?” 

^‘But the countersign — they surely asked you for it ?” 

“ To be sure tliey did, and I gave it : ‘ Vincennes,’ an easy word enough. 
But come, come, you are not going to play the police with me. I liave taken 
you in on my way back to St. Cloud, where I am stopping just now, to pay 
you a little visit and talk over the news.” 

Pardon me once more, my dear abb^, but a young soldier may s(i(^m over 
punctilious. — Have you the privilege to pass through the royal park after 
nightfall ?” 

“ I think I have shown you that already, my most rigid inquisitor, other- 
wise T should not have known tlie password. Give me your report for to- 
morrow. Ah, here it is. What’s the hour now? A quarter to eleven. This 
will save you sonic trouble.” So saying, he took a y)Cii and wrote in a large, 
free liand, “Th(j Abbe d’Ervan from the Cli^itcau d’Ancrc to St. Cloud.” 
“ Monsieur Savary will ask you no further questions, trust me. And now, 
if you liave got over all your fear.s and disquietudes, may I take tlic liberty to 
remind you that the chateau is ten leagues olf — that T dined at three, and have 
eaten notliiiig since. Abbes, you arc aware, are privileged gastronomists; 
and the family of B’Ervan have a most unhajipy addiction to good things. 
A })onlct, however, and a flask of Chablis will do for tlic present ; for I long 
to talk with you.” 

While I made my humble preparations lo entertain him, he rambled on in 
his usual free and jileasant manner — that mixture of smartness and careless- 
ness which seemed equally diffused through all he said, imparting a suf- 
Hcieiicy to awake, without containing anything to engage too deeply the 
listener’s attention. 

Come, come, lieutenant, make no apology for the fare : the jad^e is ex- 
cellent ; and as for the Bui’gundy, it is easy enough to see your Cliam- 
l»erfin comes from t he Consul’s cellar. And so you tell me tliat you find 
this place dull, whicli I own I’m surprised at, Thovse little soirees arc usually 
amusing ; but perhaps at your age the dazzling gaiety of the ball-room is 
more attractive.” 

“ In truth, abbe, ibe distinction would be a matter of some difficulty to 
me, I know so Little of either. And indeed, Madame la Consulesse is not 
over likely to enlighten i. y Ignorance ; I have never been asked to the 
palace.” 
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“ You arc jesting, surely.” 

‘‘Perfectly ill earnest, I assure you. This is my third week of being 
quartered here ; and not only have I not been invited, but, stranger still, 
Madame Bonaparte passed and never noticed me ; and another, one of her 
siiife, did the same: so you see there can lx; no accident in the matter.” 

‘‘ llow strange,” said the Abb^, leaning his head on his hand ; and then, 
as if speaking to himself, muttered, “But, so it is, there is no such tyrant as 
your parvenu, Tlic caprice of sudden elevation knows no guidance. And 
you eau’t even guess at the cause of all this ?” 

“ Not wuth all my ingemiity could I invent anything like a reason.” 

“ Well, well, we may find it out yet. These are strange times altogether, 
lieutenant. Men’s minds are more unsettled than ever they were. The 
J aeobiii b(‘gins to fori ho has been labouring for nothing ; that all he deems 
the rubbish of a monarchy has been removed, only to build up a greater op- 
pr('ssion. The soldioi* sees his conqu(;sts have only made the forl-une of one 
man in the army, and that one not over-mindful of his old companions. Many 
Ix'giii to think, and they may have some cause for the notion, ihai. the old 
family of Prance knew the interests of the nation best after all; and certain 
it is, they Avere mwer ungrateful to those who served them. Your country- 
inciii had always their share of favour shown them. You do surprise me, 
when you say you’ve never boon invited.” 

“ So it is lliough ; and worse still, there is evidently some secret r(‘,asoii. 
Men look at me as if 1 had done something to stain my character and 
name.” 

“ No, no, you mistake all that. This new and patchwork Court does but 
try to imitate tlic tone of its leader. When did you see Do Beauvais ?” 

“ Not for some mouths past. Is he in Paris ?” 

“No. Tlic poor fellow has been ill. Ilehs in'Normaiidy just novv% but I 
expect him back soon. There is a youth who might, be anything he pleased : 
his family, one of the oldest in the south ; his means abundant ; his own 
ability first rate ; but his principles arc of t,hat inllexiblc material that won’t 
bend for mere convenience’ sake. He does not like — he does not approve of 
the })rcscnt government of Prance.” 

“What would he have, then? Docs not Bonaparte satisfy the ambition 
of a Prenchman ? Docs he wish a greater name than that at the head of his 
nation?” ' 

“ That’s a brilliant lamp before us ; but see there,” cried the Abb^, as he- 
flung open tl'c shut ter, and pointed to the bright moon that shone pale and 
beautiful in ti\e clear sky — “ see there. Is there not something grander far 
in tlie glorious radiance of the orb that has thrown its lustre on tlic worltl 
for ages ? Is it not a glorious thought to revel in the times long past, and 
f Link of those, our fathers, who lived beneath the same bright beams, and 
drank in the same golden waters ? Men are too prone to measure themselves 
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with one of yesterday. They fmd it hard to wonder at tlie statac of him 
whom they have themselves placed on the pedestal Feudalism^ too, seems 
a very paarfc of onx natnre,^’ 

These are thoughts I’ve never known, nor would I now wish to learn 
them,” said I ; ** and as for me, a hero needs no ancestry to make him glo- 
rious in my eyes.” 

“ All true,” said the Abbe, sipping his gl^s, and smiling kindly on me ; 
“ a young heart should feel as yours does.; and time was when such feelings 
had made the fortune of their owner; but even now the world is changed 
about us. The gendarmes liave the mission that once belcmged to the 
steel-clad cuirassieirfl^ and, in return, the hussar is Httlc better than a 
*mouchard/ ” 

The blood mounted to my face and temples, and throbbed in every vein 
and artery of my forehead, as 1 heard this contemptuous epithet applied to 
the corps I belonged to— -a sarcasm that told not less poignantly on me, 
that I felt how applicable it was to my present position. 

He saw how deeply mortified the word liad made me; and, putting 
his hand in mine, with a voice of winning softness he added, “ One who 
would be a friend must risk a little now and then ; as he who passes over a 
plank before lus neighbour will sometimes spriiig io try its soundness, even 
at the hazard of a fall. Don’t mistake me, lieutenant, you have a higher 
mission than this. France is on the eve of a mighty cliange. Let us hope 
it may be a happy one. And now it’s getting late — far later, indeed, than 
is my wont to be abroad — and so I’ll wisli you good night. I’ll find a he'd 
in the village. And since I Jmve made you out here, we must me(‘i often.” 

There was something — could not define what exactly — that alarmed me 
in the conversation of the abbd ; and lonely and solitary as I was, it was 
w ith a "sense of relief I saw him take his departure. 

The pupil of a school wdicrc the ConsuPs name was never mentioned 
without enthusiasm arid admiration, I found it strange that any one should 
vouture to form any other estimate of him than I was used to hear ; and yet 
in all he said I could but faintly trace out anything to take amiss. That 
men of Ins cloth should feel warmly towards the exiled family was natural 
enough. They could have but few sympathies with tiic soldier's calling, 
and, of course, felt themselves in a very different position now from whut 
they once had occupied. The restoration of CathoUcisin was, I well knevr, 
ratlicr a political and social ihan a religious movement ; and Bonaparte 
never had any the slightest intention of replacing the Church in its former 
position of ascendancy, but rather of using it as a state engine, and giving a 
stability to the new order of things, wliich could only be done on the founda- 
tion of prejudices and oonvictious old as the nation itself. 

In tills way the rising generation looked on the priests ; and in this way 
had 1 been taught to regard the whole class of religionists. It was, then, 
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nothing wonderful if amhitious men among them, of whom D’Ervan jnight bo 
one, fd.t somewhat mdign||at at the post assigned them, and did not espouse 
with warmth tlic ctiuse or one who merely condesceftded to make them the 
tool of his intentions- " Yes, yes/* said 1 to myself, " i have divined my 
friend the abbe ; ‘ and though not a very dangerous character after all, it 
just as well I should be on my guard. His being in possession of the pass- 
word, and his venturing to write his name in the police report, are evidences 
that lie enjoys the favour of the Prefet de Police. Well, well, I’m sure 1 
am heartily tired of such reflections. Would that tihe campaign were once 
begun. The roU of a platoon and the deep thunder of an artillery fire 
would soon drown the small whisperings of such miserable plotth^s from 
one’s head.” 

About a w eek passed over after thi# visit, in which, at first, I was rather 
better pleased that the abbe did not come again ; but as my solitude began 
to press more heavily on me, I felt a kind of regret at not sciiing him. His 
lively tone in conversation, though spiced with that ^^moqueur'^ spirit which 
Frenchmen iiejarly all assume, amused me greatly ; and little versed as I 
was in the world or in ii.s ways, I saw that h#kncw it thoroughly. Such 
were my thouglits as .1 returned home one evening along the broad alley of 
tiie park, when 1 heard a foot coming rapidly up behind me. 

1 say, licuteiuini.,” cried the voice of the very man 1 was thinking of, 
your |)Oople are terribly on the altjri to-uight ; they refused to lot me pass, 
until 1 told them I w'as coming to you ; and hero arc two worthy fellows 
who won’t take my word for it without your corroboration.” 

I then perceived that two dismounted dragoons followed him at the dis' 
tance of a few paces. 

Ail right, men,” said I, passing my arm beneath the abbe’s, and turning 
again towards my qnartm. “ Wouldn’t they take Uic password, then P” 
continued 1, jts we walked on. 

Ma/oii 1 don’t know, for I haven’t got it.” 

How — ^noi got it P” 

Don’t look so terribly frightened, my dear boy I You’ll not be put 
under arrest or any such mishap on my account ; but the truth is, I’ve been 
away some days from home, and have not had time to write to the minister 
for the order ; and as I wanted to go over to SL. Cloud this evening, and as 
this route saves me at least a league’s walking, of course I availed myself 
of the privilc^ge of our friendship both to njst my legs and have a little chat 
with you. Well, and how do you get on here now ? 1 hope the chteau is 
more hospitable to you — eh ? — not so that is most strange. Bui I liavc 
brought you a few books which may serve to while away the hours ; and as 
a recompense, I’ll ask you for a supper.” 

By this time we were at the door of my quarters, whcin ., liaving ordered 
up the best arepast my afforded, we sat down to await its appearance. 
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Unlike the former evening, the abbe now seemed low and depressed — spoke 
little, and then moodily, over the unsettled statj|^of men’s minds, and the 
rumours that pervaded Paris of some momentous change — men knew not 
what — and thus by a stray phrase, a chance word, or an unfinished sen- 
i/cnoe, gave me to think that the hour was approaching for some great poli- 
tical convulsion. ^ 

“ But, lieutenant, you never told me by what accident you came first 
amongst us. Let me hear your story. The feeling with wliich I ask is not 
the fruit of an impertinent curiosity. I wish sincerely to know more about 
one in whose fortunes I have taken a deej) interest. Do Beauvais told me 
the little anecdote which made you first acquamted ; and though the event 
promised but little of future friendship, the circumstances liave turned out 
differently. You have not one who sp^hks and tliinks of you more highly than 
he docs. I left him this morning not many miles from tliis. And now that 
I think of it, he gave me a letter for you — here it is.” So saying, he threw 
it carelessly on the chimney -piece, and continued: ‘‘I must tell you a 
secret of poor Be Beauvais, for I know you feel interested in him. ' You 
nuist know, then, that our %icnd is desperately in love wuth a very beau- 
tiful cousin of his own, one of the suite of Madame Bonaparte. Slie’s a 
well-known Court beauty ; and if you bad seen more of the Tuilerics, you’d 
have heard of La Hose de Proveucc.” 

** I have seen her, I think,” muttered I, as my cheek grew crimson, and 
my lips t,rcmbled. 

“ Well,” resumed the Abbe, 'and without noticing my cmbaiTassment, 
“ this love affair, which I believe began long ago, and might have ended in 
marriage — for there is no dis]>anty of lank, no want of w ealth, nor any 
other diflieulty to prevent it — ^has been interrupted by General Bonaparte, 
because^ and for no other reason, mark yc, than that Be Beauvais’s family 
w ere Bourboiiists. Ilis father was a captain of the Garde du Qorps, and his 
grandfather a grand falconer, or something or, other, with Louis XV. Now, 
the young marquis was well enough inclined to go witli ike current of 
events in Prance. The order of things once' changed, he deemed it best to 
follow the crowd, and frequented the Tuilerics liktj many otlicrs of his own 
polities — ^1 ])elicve you met liim there — till one morning lately he resolved 
to try his forium* where the game was his all. And ho waited on Madame 
Bonaparte to ask lier consent to liis maiTiage with his cousin — for I must 
tdl you that she is an orphan, and in all such cases the parental riglit is ex- 
ercised by the )\ead of the government. Madame referred him coldly to the 
General,' who received him more coldly still, and instead of replying to his 
suit, as he expected, broke out into invei^tives against Be Beauvais’s friends 
— called them chouam 'md assassins— said they never ceased to plot against 
his life W’ith his most inveterate enemies, the English — that the exiled 
family maintained a corps of spies in Paris, of whom he half suspected him to 
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be one ; and, in a word, contrived to hea]) more insult on him in one quarter 
of an hour than, as he iq|iself said, his whole family had endured from the 
(lays of St. Louis to the present. Be Beauvais from that hour absented 
himself from the Tuileries, and indeed almost entirely from Baris — now 
livin/^ with his friends in Normandy, now spending a few weeks in the 
south ; but at last he has determined on his course, and means to leave 
France f<j«ver. 1 believe the object of his coming here at this moment is 
to see liiJRousin for the last time;. * Perhaps bis note to you has some ni- 
ference p it.” 

I to^ the letter witli a trembling hand — a fear of something undefined 
was owr me — and, tearing it open, read as follows : 

“jmATi Fjiieni), — TJic Abbe d’Ervan will deliver this into your hands, 
andjm you wish it, explain the reason of the request it contains, which is 
simply that you will atlbrd me the shelter of your quarters for one day in 
the park at Yersailles. 1 know the difficulty of your position; and if any 
other means under heaven presented itself 1 should not ask tlic favour, 
which, altliough I j)lcdgc my honour not to abuse, 1 shall value as the 
dearest a whole life’s gratitude can repay. My heart iells me that you will 
not refuse tin; last wish of one you will never sec after this meeting. 1 
shall wait at the gate below the Trianon at eleven o’clock on Friday night, 
when you can pass me through the sentries. 

“ Yours, ever and devoted, 

“ IIbniu be Beauvais.” 

“ The thing is impossible,” said I, laying down the letter oil the table, 
and staring over at D’Ervan. 

“No more so, dear friend, than what you have done for me this evening, 
and which, 1 need not tell you, involves no risk what ever, llcrcj am I now, 
without pass or countersign, your guest — the partaker of as good a supper 
and as excellent a glass of wine as man need care for. In an hour lienee — 
say two at most — 1 shall lie on my way over to St. Cloud. Who is, then, 1 
ask you, to be the wis(T ? You’ll not put me down in the night report— 
don’t start — I repeat it— you can’t do it ; for I had no countersign t o pass 
through : and as the Consul reads these sheets every morning, you arc not 
going to lose your commission for the sake of an absurd punctilio that no- 
body on earth will thank you for. Come, come, my worthy lieutenant, 
these same excellent scruples of yours savour far more of the scholar at the 
rigid old Polytechnique than the young officer of hussars- Help me to tliat 
ortolan there, and pass the bottle. There — a bumper of such a vintage is a 
good reward for so much talking.” 

While the abb^ continued ‘to exert himself by many a flippant remark, 
and many a smart anecdote, to dissipate the gloom that now fell over my 
spirits, I grew only more and more silent. The one false step 1 Ijad taken 
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already presented itself before me as the precedent for further wrong, and I 
knew not what course to take, nor how to escape from iny dilemma. 

I say, lieutenant,” said D’Eiran, after a pause of si)me minutes, during 
which he had ne^^er ceased to regard me with a fixed, steady stare, you 
are about as unlike the usual character of your ('.ouiitrymeii as one tan well 
conceive.” 

** How so,” said I, half smiling at the remark. 

“ All the Irishmen I have ever seen,” replied he — “ and I na'^ known 
some scores of thciu — were bold, dashing, intrepid fellows, that cared no- 
thing for an enterprise; if danger liad no share in it — who loved a difijculty as 
other men love safely — who had an instinct for where their own feckless 
courage would give tliem an advfoilage over all otliers, and took lifA^sily, 
under the conviction tliat every day could present the circumstance a 
ready wit. and a stout heart could make the way to fortune. Such were the 
Irish I know in the Brigade; and though not a man of the number had 
ever seen what they called the Green Island, they were as unlike English, 
or Erciich, or Germans, or any other people, as — ^as the old Court of 
Louis XIV. w’^as uulike the guard-room style of reception that goes on iiow- 
a-days yonder.” 

“ What you say may be just,” said I, coolly ; ‘^and if 1 seem to have few 
features of that headlong spirit winch is the gift of my nation, the circum- 
stances of iny boyhood could well explain, j)erhaps excuse them. IVom my 
earliest years 1 have had to stniggle against ills I liai many men, in a long 
lifetime, do not meet with. If suspicion and dislrtisi hnve erej)t ‘or stolen 
into my heart, it is from watching the conduct of those 1 deemed high- 
spirited and honoujublc, and seeing them weak, and vaeillatiug, and faith- 
less, Ajid lastly, if every early ho])e that stirred my heart, docs but wane 
mid pale within me, as stars go out when day is near, you cannot wonder 
that I, who stand alone here, without home or friend, should feel a throb of 
fear at aught wliich may tarnish a name that has yet no memory of past 
services to rely upon. And if you knew how sorely such emotions war 
agJiinst the spirit that lives here, bt:licvc me you had never made the re- 
proach — ^my punishment is enough already.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear boy, if I said anything could wound you for a 
htoment,” said the A.hbe. “ This costume of mine, tliey say, gives ' a 
^woman’s privilege, and truly I believe it does something of the wsex^s imper- 
tinence also. 1 ought to hove known you better, and 1 do know you better 
by tliia time. And now let nm press a request I made some half an hour ago 
— me this same story of yours. I long to bam something of the little 
hoy ivhere I feel such affection for the man.” 

The look of kindnm and the tone of soothing hiterest tliat accompanied 
these. voids I could not resist; so, drawiug my chair close towards him, I 
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began the narrative of my life. He listened with the most eager attention 
to ray account of the political condition of Ireland, questioned me; closely as 
to ray owra connexion witli the intrigues of the period ; and when I men- 
tioned the name of Charles de Meudon, a livid paleness overspread his fea- 
tures as he asked, in a low, hollow tone, if I were with him when he died? 

“ Yes,’’ replied I, "‘by his bedside.’" 

pid he ever speak to you of me ? Did he ever tell yon muck of his 
early life when in Provence P” 

‘‘ Yes, yos ; ho spoke often of those happy days in the old clifi.tean, where 
his sister, on whom he doted to distraction, was his companion. Hers was 
a sad story, too. Strange, is it not, I have never heard, of her since 1 came 
to France?” 

A long pause followt'd these words, and the abb^ leaned Ixis head npon his 
liand, and seemed to be lost iiij^hought. 

“ She was hi love with lu'r cousin,” 1 continued, “and Charles, unhappily, 
refused his consent. Unliappily, 1 say, for he wept over his conduct on his 
death-bed.” 

“ Did lie ?” cried tlic Ahb^ \viih a start, wliile his eye thished fire, and his 
nostrils swdled and dilated like a chafed horse. “ Did he do this ?” 

Yi;s, biXl.erly he repeated it ; and although he never confessed it, 1 
(xmld sec that lie had bcfui deceived by others, and turned from liis own 
high-soulcd purpose respecting his sister. I wonder what became of Claude 
— he entert;d the Chitrcli.” 

“Ay, and lies tlirre now,” replied the Abbe, sternly. 

“Poor fellow ! is lie dead, ioo? and so young.” 

“ Yes. He contiivcd to entangle himself in some Jacobite plot.” 

“ Why, he was a roy:dist.” 

“ So h(; was. It might have been another conspiracy, then — some Cliouau 
intrigue. Whatever it was, the govemrnent heard of it ; he w'-as arrested at 
the door of his own preabtjth'e ; the grenadiers were drawn up in his own 
garden, and he tried, coiideraned, and shot in less than an hour. The 
ofJicer of the company cat the dinner tliat was preparing for him.” 

“ What a destiny ! And Marie de Mtiudoii ?” 

“ Hush ! the name is proscribed. The Do Meudons professed strong 
royalist opinions, and Bonaparte would not permit her bearing her family 
name. She is known by that of her mother’s family, except by those poor 
minions of the Court, w^ho endeavour, with ikothr fade &cctation„ to revive 
the graceful pleasantries of Marie Antoinette’s time, and they call her La 
Hose de Proveneo^” 

“ La Rose de Provence,” cried I, springing up from my chair, “ the sister 
of Charles !” while a thrill of ecstasy ran through my frame, followed the 
moment after by a cold, faint feel; and I almost breathless ia the 
chair. 
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** Ha I” cried the Abb^, lcanin| 2 f over me, and holding the lamp close to 

my face, “ what ” And then, as he resumed his place, he slowly muttered 

between his teeih, “ I did not dream of this.” 

Not a word now spoken by either. The abbi^ sat, mute and motion- 
less, his eyes bent upon the floor, and his hands clasped before liim. As for 
me, every emotion of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, succeeded each other 
in my mind; and it was only as I thought of Be Beauvais once more that a 
gloomy despair sprcjid itself before me, and 1 remembered that he loved her, 
and how the abbd hinted his passion was returned. 

"^The day is breaking,’" said D"Ervan, as he opened the shutter and 
looked out ; “ I must away. Well, 1 hope 1 may tell my poor friend Be 
Beauvais that you’ll not refuse his request. Charles de Meudou’s sister 
may have a claim on your kindness too.” 

“ If I thought that she ” 

“ You mean, that she loved him. You musi. take his word for that. She 
is not likely to make a confidant, of you ; besidc.s, he tells you it’s a last 
meeting. You can scarcely say nay. Boor girl, he is the only one remain- 
ing to her of all her house. On his departure, you arc not more a stranger 
here than is she in the laud of her fathers,” 

“ I’ll do it, ril do it,” cried I, passbnately. Let him meet me where 
he mentioned. I’ll be there.” 

“ That’s as it should be,” said the Abbe, grasping my hand, and pressing 
it fervently ; “ but come, don’t forget you must pass me through this samc^ 
cordon of yours.” 

With a timid and shrinking heart I walked beside the abbd across the 
open terrace, towards the large gate, which with its bronzed and gilded 
tracery was already shining" in the rich sunlight. 

“ A fine-looking fellow, that dragoon yonder ; he’s decorat^, I see.” 

Yes ; an old hussar of the Garde.” 

“ What’s he called P” 

Pierre Bulong ; a name well known in his troop.” 

‘‘ Ealte la cried the soldier, as wc approached. 

“ Your officer,” said I. 

“ The -word 

Arcole.” 

'' Pass, ‘ Arcole,’ and good morrow.” 

Adieu, lieutenant — adieu, PieiTC,” said the Abbd, as he waved his hand 
and passed out. 

1 stood for a minute car two uncertain of purpose ; why, I know not. The 
tone of the last few words seemed uttered in something like a sneer. ‘‘ What 
folly, though !” said I to myself. “ B’Ervan is a strange fellow, and it is 
las way*’* 
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“We shall meet soon, abb^,” I cried out, as he- was turning the comer 
of the park wall. 

“ Yes, yes, rely on it, we shall meet — ^and soon/’ 

He kept his word. 


ChlAPTER XXIX. 

liABQSJSDSFROVENCE. 

Tim one thought that dwelt in my mind the entire day was, that Marie 
de Kocliforf. was Charles de Meudoii’s sister. The fact once known, seemed 
to explain that secret power she exercised over my hopes and longings. The 
spell her presence threw aroimd ever as she passed me in the park ; that 
strange influence with which the few words I had heard her speak still re- 
mained fast-rooted in my memory ; all these did I attribute to the hold her 
name had taken of my heart, as 1 sat night after night listening to her 
brother’s stories. And then, why had I not guessed it earlier ? — ^why had I 
not percftivcd the striking resemblance wliick it now seemed impossible to 
overlook ? The dark eye, beaming beneath a brow squarely chiselled like 
an antique cameo ; the straight nose and short, up-turned lip, wh(Jre a half- 
saucy look seemed struggling with a sweet smile ; and then the voice — ^was 
it not his own rich, southern accent, tempered by her softer nature P Yes ; 
I should have known her. In reflections like these I made ray round of 
duty, my wliole heart wrapped up in this discovery. I never thought of 
De Beauvais, or his letter. It seemed to me as though I had known lier 
long and intimately ; she was not the Rose de Provence of the Court — 
the admired of tluj Tuilcrics — ^thc worsliippcd belle of Versailles — but 
Marie dc Meudon, the sister of one who loved me as a brother. 

There was a dark alley near iht Trianon, that led along the side of a little 
lake, where rocks and creeping plants, rudely grouped together, gave a halt- 
wild aspect to the scene. The Ifill beech and the drooping ash-trf^es that 
grew along the bank threw their shadows far across the still water ; .and 
here I had remarked that Mademoiselie de Meudon came frequently alone. 
It was a place, from its look df shade and gloom, little likely to attract llic 
gay visitors of the Court, who better loved the smoothly-shaven grass of the 
palace walks, or the broad terraces where bright fountains were plashing. 
Since I discovered that she avoided me when w.e met, I had never tak-ui this 
path on my rounds, although leading directly to one of my outposts, but 
preferred rather a different and longer route. Now, however, I sought it 
eagerly, and, as I hurried on, I dreaded lest my unwonted haste might excite * 

VOL. I. B 
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suspicion. I resolved to see and ’speak to her. It was her brother’s wish 
that I should know her; and till now I felt as though my great object in 
coming to Prance was unobtained, if I knew not her whose name was hal- 
lowed in my memory. Poor Charles used to tell me she would be a sister 
to me. How my heart trembled at the thought ! As 1 drew near I stopped 
to think how she might receive me ; with what feelings hear me speak of 
one who was the cause of all her unhappiness. But then t hey said she loved 
De Beauvais. What ! was poor Claude forgotten ? Was all the love- dream 
of her first affection passed P My thoughts ran wild as different impulses 
struggled through them, and I could' resolve on nothing. Before me, 
scarcely a dozen paces, and alone, she stood, looking on the calm lalce, where 
the light in golden and green patches played,^ as it struggled through tlie 
dense foliage. The clattering of my sabre startled her, and, without look- 
ing back, she dropped her veil, and moved slowly on. 

Mademoiselle de Meudon,” said I, taking off my cliako, and bowing 
deeply before her. 

“ — ^how ! Why this name, sir ? Don’t you know it’s forbidden 

here ?” 

** I know it, madarae ; but it is by that name alone I dare to speak to 
you ; it was by that I learned to know you — from one who loved you, and 
who did not reject my humble heart — one who, amid »all the trials of liard 
fate, felt the hardest to be — the wrong he did his sisi cir.” 

Did you speak of ,my brother Charles ?” said she, in a voice low and 
tremulous. 

I did, madame. The last message hLs lips ever uttered was given to 
me, and for you, Not until last night did I know that I was every hour of 
the day so near to one whose name was treasured in my heart.” 

“Oh! tell me of him— tell me of my dear Charles!” cried she, as the 
tears ran fast down her pale cheeks. Where was his death ? W'as it 
among strangers that he breatlied his last ? Was there one there who 
loved him ?” 

“ There was — ^there was !” cried I, passionately, unable to say more. 

“ And where was that youth that loved him so tenderly ? I heard of him 
as one who never left his side — tending liijn in sickness, and watching beside 
Mm in sorrow. Was he not there ?” 

“ I was — 1 was. My hand held his. In my ear his last sigh was breathed.” 

Ob ! was it you indeed who were my brother’s friend ?” said she, seizing 
my hand and pressing it to her Ups. The hot teai-s di’opped heavily on my 
wrist, and in my ecstasy I knew not wheqre I was. “ Oh 1” cried she, pas- 
sionately, I did not think that in my loneliness such a happiness as this 
remained for me. I never dreamed to see and speak to one who knew and 
loved my own dear Charles — ^who could tell me of Ms solitary hours of exile ; 
what hopes and fears slurred that proiulheart of his ; who could bring back to 
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me in all their force again tho bright hours of our happy youth, when we 
were all to each other; when our childhood kniewno greater bliss than that 
we loved. Alas ! alas 1 how short-lived was it all ! He lies buried beyond 
the sea in the soil of the stranger, and I hvc on to momni over the past, and 
shudder at the future. But come, let us sit down upon this baiifc. You 
must not leave me till I hear all about him. Where did you meet first?” 

"We sat down upon a grassy bench beside the stream, where I at once 
began the narrative of my first acquaintance with I)e Meudon. At first the. 
rush of sensations that came crowding on me made me speak with difficulty 
and cilort. The flatter of her dress as the soft wind waved it to and fro, 
the melody of her voice, and her full, languid eye, where sorrow and long- 
buried allectioii mingled their expression, sent thrilling througli my heart 
tlio lights that I dared not dwell upon. Gradually, as I proceedt‘d, my mind 
ixicurrcd to my poor friend, and I wanned as I spoke of his heroic daiings 
and his bold counsels. All his high-souled ardour, all the nobleness of bis 
groat nature, his self-devotion and his suffering, were again before me, 
mingled with those traits of wonuuil;y softness which only belong to those 
n hose courage is almost, hiuaticism. How her dark eyes grew darker as she 
listened, and her parted lips and luu* fast-heaving bosom betrayed the agita- 
tion ttiat slui felt ! And how that proud look melted into sorrow when I told 
of the day wlicii his outpouring heart recurred to home and her, the loved 
one of his boyhood ! 

Every walk in that old terraced garden, each grassy alley, and each shady 
scat, 1 knew as lliough I saw them. Altliough J did not mention Claude, 
nor even distinctly allude to the circumstances which led to their unhappiness, 
1 (‘ould see tliat her cheek bc^’ame paler and paler, and that, despite an in- 
creased effort to seem (^alm, the features moved with a slight jerking motion, 
her lij) trembled convulsively, and, witli a low, sad sigh, she fell back fainting. 

k sprang clown the bank towards the lake, and in an instant dippcai my 
chako in tlie Avalcr; and as I hastened back, she was sitting up, her eyes 
staring madly round her, lier look wild almost to insanity, while her out- 
strelelied fingcw pointed to the copse of low beech near us. 

There, llierc ! I saw him I” said she. “ Hcj was there now. Look! 
l(>«k !” Shocked at the terrified expression of her featurcwS, and alarmed 
lest my story iiad conjured up before her disordered imagination the image 
of her lost brother, I spoke to her in words of encouragement. no,” 

replied she to my words ; “ I saw kim — I heard his voice, too. Let us leave 

this. Bring me to the Trianon ; and The terrified and eager look she 

threw" fiToiind at each word did not admit of longer parley, and I drew her 
arm within mine to lead her forward, “This is no fancy, as you deem it,” 
said she, in a low and broken tone, to which an ar^cent of bitterness lent a 
teiTible power ; “ nor could the grave give up before me one so full of terror 
to my heart as him I saw there.” ]^r head sunk heavily as she uttered 
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this ; and, notwitlistanding every effort I made, she spoke no more, nor 
would give me any answer to my questions regarding the cause of her fears. 
As we walked forward we heard the sound of voices, which she at once re- 
cognised as belonging to the Court party, and pressing my hand slightly, she 
motioned me to leave her. I pressed the pale fingers to my lips, and darted 
away, my every thought bent on discovering the cause of her late fright. In 
an instant I was back beside the lake. I searched every copse, and every 
brake. I wandered for hours tlirough the dark w'oods, but nothing could I 
see. 1 stooped to examine the ground, but could not even detect the pres- 
sure of a footstep. The dried branches lay unbroken, and the leaves un- 
pressed around ; and I at last became convinced that an excited brain, and 
a mind harassed by a long sorrow, had conjured up the image she spoke 
of. As I approached the picket, which was one of the most remote in my 
rounds, 1 resolved to ask the sentry had he seen any one. 

“Yes, lieutenanV’ said the soldier; “a man passed some short time 
ago in an undress uniform. He gave the word, and I let him proceed.’’ 

“ Was he old or young ?” 

“ Middle-aged, and of your height.” ^ 

“ Which way did lie take P” 

“ He turned towards the left as he passed out ; I lost sight of liim then.” 

1 hurried immediately onward, and entered the w’ood by the path in the 
direction mentioned, my mind painfully excited by what I heard, and re- 
solved to do everything to probe this mait^.r to the bottom ; but, though 1 
walked miles in every direction, 1 met none save a few fagot -g?itherers, and 
they had not seen any one like him I sought for. With a weary and a 
heavy heart I turned towards my quarters, all the haj)])iness of my morn- 
ing dashed by the strange event I have related. My night w^as feverish and 
disturbed : for a long time I could not sleep, and, when 1 did, wild and ter- 
rible fancies came on me, and 1 started up in terror. A horrible face 
recurred at every instant to my mind’s eye ; and even when awake, the least 
noise, the slightest rustling of the leaves in the park, agitated and excited 
me. At last, worn out with the painful struggle between sleep and waking, 
I arose and dressed. The day was breaking, and already the birds were 
carolling to the rising sun. I strolled out into the park. The fresh ai!d 
bracing air of morning cooled my burning brow ; the mild influences of the 
hour, when i^weet perfumes float softly in the dew-loaded breeze, soothed and 
calmed me ; and 1 wandered back in thought to her who already had given 
a cliarm to my existence I never knew before. 

The long-wishod-for dream of my boyhood was realised at last. I knew 
the sister of my friend. I sat beside her, and heard her speak to me in tones 
so like his own. I was no longer the friendless alien, without one to care 
for, one to feel in>ter.ted in his fortunes. The isolation that pressed so 
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painfully on me fled before that tbouglii, and now I felt raised in my own 
esteem by those dark eyes that thanked me as I spoke of poor Charles. Wluit 
a tlirill that look sent tlirougli my heart ! Oh, did she know the power of 
that glance 1 Could she foresee what seeds of high ambition her every smile 
was sowing 1 The round of my duty was to me devoid of all fatigue, and I 
returned to my quarters with a light step and a lighter heart. 

The entire day I lingered about the Trianon and near the lake, but Marie 
never came, nor did she appear in the walks at all. " Was she ill ? had 
the vision, whatever it was, of yesterday, preyed upon her health ?” were 
my first thoughts, and I inquired eagerly if any doctor had been seen 
about the chateau ; but no, nothing unusual seemed to have occurred, and a 
ball was to take place that very evening. I would have given worlds, w(!i‘e 
they mine, even to know in what part of the palace she was lodged ; and 
lifty times did 1 affect to have some duty, as an excuse to cross the terrace, 
and steal a cautious glance towards the windows, but in vain. 

So engrossed was my mind with thoughts of her that 1 forgot all else. 
The pickets, too, I had not visited since daybreak, and my report to f lic 
juiiustcr remuined unfilled. If was late in the evening when I sallied forth 
to my duty, and night, with scarce a star, was falling fast. My preoccupa- 
tion lucvented my feeling the way as 1 walked along ; and I Jiad already 
visited all the outposts except one, when a 1()W, faint whistle, that seemctl 
to issue from the copse near me, startled me. It was repeated after a rno- 
nicnf and I called out, 

“‘Who’s there P Advance.” 

“ Ah, 1 thought it was you, Burke,” said a voice I at once knew to be 
Beauvais’s. “ You broke failli with me at the town-gate yonder, and so 1 
had to come down here.” 

“ How ? You surely were not there w’hen I passed P” 

“ Yes, but 1 was, though. Did you not see the woodcutter, with his 
blouse on his arm, lighting his pipe at the door of the guard-house 

“ Yes ; but you can’t mean that it was you.” 

“Do you remember his saying, ‘Buy a cheap charretee of wood, lieu- 
tenant — I’ll leave it at your quarters ?’ ” 

“ De Beauvais,” said 1, gravely, “ these risks may be fatal to us both. 
My orders are positive, and if I disobey them there are no powerful friends 
nor high relatives to screen me from a deserving punishment.” 

“ What folly you speak, Burke I If I did not know you better, I should 
.say you grudged me the hospitality 1 have myself asked you for. One 
night to rest — and I need it much, if you knew but all — and one day to 
speak to Marie, and you have done with me. Is that too much ?” 

“ No — not if I did not betray a trust in sheltering you, far too little to 
speak of, much less thank me for ; but ” 
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Do spare me these scruples, and let us take the shortest way to your 
quarters ; a supper, and three chairs to sleep on, are worth all your ail- 
ments, doqueut though they be.” 

We walked on together, almost in silence ; I overwhelmed with fear for 
the result should iny conduct ever become known, lie evidently chagrined 
at my reception of him, and Utile disposed to make dlowances for scruples 
he would not have rcs]>ected himself. 

“ So here w c are at last,” said he, as he threw himself on my little sofa, 
seemingly worn out with exhaustion. I had now time to look at him by 
the liglit, and almost started back at the spectacle that presented itself. 
His dress, wliich was that of the meanest peasant, was ragged and torn ; liis 
shoes scarce held together with coarse thongs, and his beard, unshaven for 
weeks past, increased the haggard look of features where actual want and 
starvation seemed impressed. “ You are surprised at my costume,” said he, 
with a sad smile ; “and, certes, Crillac would not court a customer habited 
iis I am just now ; but what will you say when I assure you that the out- 
ward man — ^aud yon will not accuse Irim of any voluptuous extravagance — 
has a very great advantage over the inner one ? In plain words, lieutenant, 
youM hurry your cook, if you knew I have not tasted food, save what the 
hedges afford, for tvNO days ; not from poverty neither : there’s wherewithal 
there to dine, even at Beauvillicrs’s.” He rattled a well-filled purse as he 
spoke. 

“ Come, come, De Beauvais, you accuse me of doing the honours with a 
bad grace, and, in truth, I wish I were your host outside the pickets ; but 
let me retrieve my character a little — ^taste this capon.” 

If you never dined w ith a wolf, you shall now,” said he, drawing his 
chair to the table and fillijig a large goblet with Burgundy. For ten or fif- 
teen mkiutes he eat on like a man whom long starvation had rei!f(lered half 
savage ; then ceasing suddenly, he looked up, and said ; “ Lieutenant, the 
cuisine here might tempt a more fastidious man than I am ; and if these 
people are not hospitable enough to invite you to their soirees, they ccBtainly 
do not starve you at home.” 

“ How knew you that I w'^as not asked to the chateau F” said I, reddening 
with a sense of offended pride I could not conceal. 

“ Know it ? Why, man, these things are known at once ; people talk of 
ihetn in saloons and morning visits, and comment on them in promenades ; 
and though I seem not to have been keeping company with the beau monde 
latterly, 1 hear what goes ou there too. But tnist me, boy, if your favour * 
stands not high w^ith the Court of to-day, you may perhaps be preparing the 
road ^ fortune w ith that of to-morrow.” 

“Though jou speak in, riddle, De Beauvais, so long as I suspect that 
what you mean w^ould uu>.r insull to those 1 serve, let me say — and I say it 
in all temper, but in all firmness— you’ll find no ready listener in me. The 
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highest favour I aspire to is the praise of our great chief. General Bona- 
parte, and here I pledge liis health.” 

drink no more wine to-night,” said he, sulkily pushing his glaSvS 
before liim. Is this to he my bed ?” 

“ Of course not ; mine is ready for you. ITl rest on the sofa there ; for 
I shall have to visit my pickets by daybreak.” 

In Heaven's name, for what ?” said he, with a half sneer. Wliat can 
that poor Savary be dreaming of? Is there any one about to stc^al the 
staircase of the Louvre, or the clock l^om the pavibon of the Tiiilcries ? or 
is it the savants of the Institute he’s afraid of losing?” 

‘‘ Rail on, m j good friend ; you'll find it very hard to make an old scholar 
of the Polytechnique think poorly of the man that gains battles.” 

“ Well, well, I give up my faith in physiognomy. Do you romember 
that same evening in tlie Tuiierics, when I asked your ])ardon, and begged 
to be your friend? I thought you a different fellow then from what 1 
sec you. now ; that silly hussar jielissc has turned many a head before 
yours.” 

" You wish to make me angry, De Beauvais, and you’ll not succeed. A 
night’s rest will bring you to better iemper with all the world.” 

“ Will it, faith ! In that ease a tolerably large portion of it must take 
leave of it before morning ; for 1 promise you, my worthy hussar, there arc 
some I don’t expect to feel so very charitably towards as you expect.” 

Well, well — wbat say you to bed ?” 

"I’ll sleep where I am,” said h(?, wdih some harshness in his lone, 
"Good night.” The words were scarcely uttered when he turned on liLs 
side, and, shading his eyes from the liglit with his hand, fell fast asleep. 

It was already past midnight/ and as I was fatigued with my day’s walk- 
ing, I soon retired to my bed, but not to rest. Whenever t closed my eyes, 
Beauvais’s pale and worn face seemed before me— the haggard exj)ression of 
sulTering and priration ; and then I fell, to thinking wliat enterprise of 
danger could involve him in such necessities as these. It must be one of 
peril, or he had not become what now I saw him. His very voice was 
changed — its clear, manly tone was now harsh and dissonant; his frank 
and cheerful look was downcast and suspicious. 

At last, worn out with thinking, I fell asleep, but was suddenly awakened 
by a voice sliouting from the outer room. I sat up and listened. It was 
De Beauvais, calling wMy for help ; the cry grew fainter, and soon sank 
into the long-drawn respiration of repose. Poor fellow ! even in his dreams 
his thoughts were of strife and danger. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A “warning.” 

Tub day was just breaking when I was up and stirring, resolving to. visit 
the pickets before Dc Beauvais awoke, for even still the tone of ridicule he 
assujiied was strong before me. I passed stealthily through the room where 
lie w'us still sleeping: the faint light streamed through the half-closed 
bhuti.(M-s, and Icll upon a face so pale, so haggard, and so worn, that I 
started bacjk in horror. How altered was he, indeed, from what 1 had seen 
him first ! The cheek once ruddy with the flush of youth was now' pinched 
and drawn in ; the very lips were bloodless, as if not illness alone, but long 
lc|stiug from food, had pressed upon him. His liair, too, which iis^d to fall 
upon his sliouUlcrs and on his neck in rich and perfumed locks, silky and de- 
licate'/ as a girl’s, was now tangled and matted, and hung acros.s his face and 
temples wild and straggling. Even to his hands his changed condition was 
apparent ; lor they w'cre torn and bleeding : while in the attitude of sleep, 
you could trace the heavy unconscious slumber of one utterly w'orn out and 
exhausted. Ills dress was of the coarse stuff the peasants wear in their 
blouses, and even that scciried old and worn. What strange career had 
brouglit him down to Ihis I could not think ; for poor as all seemed about 
him, his well-stocked purse showed that tiiis costume was worn rather for 
disguise than necessity. Such wiis my first- thought ; my second, more pain- 
lid still, recurred to her he loved, by whom he was, perhaps, beloved in 
tiun. Oh ! it any tiling can add to the bitter smart of jealousy, it is the 
dreadful conviction that she for whom our heart’s best blood would flow to 
ensure ouc hour of happiness, has placed her whole life’s fortune on the 
veriest chance, bestowing her love on one whose life gives no guarantee for 
the luturc— no hope, no pledge, that the world’s wildest schemes of daring 
and ambition arc not dearer to his eyes than all her charms and affections. 
How docs onr own deep devotion come up before us contrasted with this ! 
and how, in the consciousness of higher motives and more ennobling 
thoughts, do wc still led inferior to him who, if poor in all besides, is rich 
iu her love. 8uch envious feelings filled my heart as 1 looked on him; 
and with slow, sad step 1 moved on, wlicn by accident I came against a 
chair, and threw it down The noise awoke him, jmd with a spring he was 
on his legs, and, drawing pistol fnim his bosom, cried out, 

‘‘ Ha !— what is’t ? Why, Burke, it’s you ! What hour is it 
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“ Not four ycu. I’m sorry to have disturbed you, Dc Beauvais ; but the 
chair licrc ” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, I placed it so last night. I felt so very heavy that 1 could 
not trust myself wilh waking to a slight noise. Where to, so early? Ah ! 
these pickets — I forgot.” And with that he lay down again, and before I 
left the house was fast iisleep once more. 

Some trifling details of duty detained me at one or two of the outposts, 
and it was beyond my usual time when I turned homeward. I had but just 
reached the broad alley that leads to tlic foot of the great terrace, when I 
saw a figure before me hastening onward towards the chateau. The 
flu iter of the dress showed it to be a woman, and then the thought 
flashed on me — it w'as Mademoiselle dc Meudou. Yes, it was lifer step 
— I knew it well. She had left the palace thus (.‘avly to meet Dc Beau- 
vais. Without well knowing what 1 did, I had increased my speed, 
and was now rapidly overtaking her, when tlic noise of my foots tc[)s on 
ihe ground made her turn about and look back. 1 stopped short suddenly. 
Au indistiiici sense of somcihiug culpable on my part, in thus pursumg 
her, flitted across my nihid, and 1 coidd not move. There she stood, too, 
motionless ; but for a second or two only, ami ilien beckoned to me with 
Jier hand. I could scarcely trust my eyes, nor did 1 dare to stir till she had 
repeated the. motion twice or ihricc. 

As T drew near, 1 remarked iluit her eyes were red with weeping, and her 
face pale as death. I'or a moment she gazed steadfastly at me, and then, 
with a voice wlmse accent I can never forget, she said, 

“ And you, too, the dearest friend of my own Charles, whose very death- 
bed spoke of loyalty to him, how have you beeu'Ybawn from your al- 
legiance V” 

1 stood amazed and astounded, unable <o utter a word iiiTeply, wheu she 
resumed : 

I"or them there is reason, too. They lived, or their fathers did, in the 
sunshine of the old monarchy. Wealth, rank, riches, power — all were 
t heirs : but you, who came amongst us with high hopes of greatness, whenj 
others have earned them on the field of battle — whose youth is a guarantee 
that base and uuwortliy thoughts should form no part of his motives, and 
whose high career began under the very eyes of him, the idol of every 
soldier’s heart — oh ! why turn from such a path as this, to dark and crooked 
ways, where low intrigue, and plot, and treachery arc better weapons than 
your own stout heart, and your own bright sword ?” 

“ Hear me, I pray you,” said 1, bursting into impatience — “ hear me but 
ojie word, and know that you accuse me wongfidly: I have no part in, nor 
have I knowledge of, any treason.” 

“ Oh, speak not thus to me. There are those who may call their acts by- 
high-soun^ng titles, and say— ‘ Wc arc but restoring our own sovereigns to 
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the land they owned but you are free to think and feel. No prestige of 
long years blinds your reason, or obstructs your sense of right.’* 

Once more I swear, that though I can but guess at where your sus- 
picions point, my faith is now as true, my loyalty as firm, as when I pledged 
myself at your dear brother’s side to be a soldier.” 

“ Then why have you mixed yourself with their intrigues ? Whj are you 
already suspected ? Why has Madame Bonaparte received orders to omit 
your name in all the invitations to the chateau ?” 

Aliis I I know not. I learn now, for the first time, that suspicion ever 
attached to me.” 

“ It is said, too— for already such things are spokeu of — ^that you know 
tliat dreadful man, whose very presence is contamination. Oh ! does it 
not sc(im like fate, that his dark path should traverse every portion of my 
destiny ?” 

The sobs that burst from her at these words seemed to rend her very 
bosom. 

“ Thc;y say,” continued she, while her voice trembled with strong emotion 
— ‘‘ they say he has been here.” 

“ 1 know not of whom you speak,” said I, as a cold chill ran through my 
blood. 

Mch^e de la Touche,” replied she, with an effort, 

I never heard of him till now — the very name is unknown to me.” 
Thank God for this,” muti-ered she between her teeth. “ I thought, 
})erhaps, that Be Beauvais had made you known to each other.” 

“ No ; Be Beauvais never introduced me, save to some friends of his one 
evening at a supper, several months back ; and only one of them have I ever 
seen since, an Abbe d’Ervan ; and, indeed, if I am guilty of any breadi of 
duty, Idid noWhink the reproach was to come from you.” 

Tli<) bitterness of these last words was wrung from me in a moment of 
wounded pride. 

“How ! what mean you?” said she, impetuously. “No one has dared 
to call my fideUty into question, nor speak of me as false to those who 
cherish and protect me.” 

“ You mistake my meaning,” said I, sadly and slowly ; then hesitating 
how far I should dare allude to Be Beauvais’s affection, I stopped, when sud- 
denly her fac<i became deeply llushcd, and a tear started to her eye. “Alas, 
she loves him,” said I to my heart, and a sickness like death passed 
over me. 

“Leave me, leave me quickly,” cried she. “T see persons watching us 
from the ten*aoeC” And with that, slie moved hastily on towards the cbAteau, 
and I turned into one of tht' narrow vrjilks tliat led into the wood. 

Two trains of tiiough. iSirugglod for mastery in niy mind ; how had I be- 
come suspected ? how should I wipe out the stain upon mj honour ? 
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There was not an incident of my life since niy landing in France I did not 
call to mind ; and yet, save in the unhappy meeting with Dc Beauvais, I 
could see not the slightest probability that even malevoiencc could attach 
anything to my reputation. From D’Ervan, it is true, 1 heard more than 
once opinions that startled me ; less, however, by anything direct in their 
meaning, than that they were totally new and strange ; and yet the abb^ 1 
had every reason to believe, was a friend of the present government — at 
least it was evident he was on terras of close intimacy with Monsieur 
Savary. 

“ De Beauvais must clear up some of these doubts for me,” thought I ; 
‘‘he iftust iufonn me more partieularly as to those to whom he introduced 
me. I shall endeavour to learn, too, someihing of their schemes, and thus 
guard niyseK against the moie chance of suspicion, for unquestionably he is 
not in ignorance of the movement, whatever it be.” And with such inten- 
tions I hurried onwards, eager to reach my quarters. 

As I entered my room, a low, heavy sob broke on my car ; 1 started back 
with surprise. It was De Beauvais, who sat, his head buried in his hands, 
leaning on the table. 

" Ila !” said he, springing up, and passing his hand hurriedly across liis 
e^cs, " so soon back ! 1 scarcely expected you.” 

“ it is past ten o’clock — a full hour lai.(;r than my usual return.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” rejoined he, wnth an air of impertinent snrprisc. " So then 
your pickets hav& been arresting and detaining some poor devils gathering- 
fagots or acorns ; or have you unfathomed the depth of this terrible plot 
your Pr^fet dc Police has become insane about .P” 

“ Neitiier,’^ said I, affecting a careless tone. The government of the 
Consul is sufficiently strong to make men’s minds easy on that score. 
Whatever intrigues are at work, they arc as little likely Ho escape his 
keen eye as their perpetrators are, when taken, the fire of a grenadier 
company.” 

“ Mafoi, sir, ypu speak confidently,” replied he, in an accent of pride 
totally different from his former tone. " And yet I have heard of persons 
just as confident, too, who afterwards confessed they had been mistaken. 
But, perhaps, it seems less strange to you that a sous-Heutenant of artillery 
should rule the destinies of France, than that the king of the country should 
resume the throne of his ancestors.” 

Take care, De Beauvais, with whom you speak. I warn yon ; and be 
assured Til not be trifled with. One word more, and I put you under 
arrest.” , 

Not Fere, surely,” replied he, in a low and searching voice. Not 
here. Let us walk out into the park — let it be in the great alley, or on the 
terrace yonder ; or, better still, let the capture take place in the wood ; but 
do not let your loyalty violate the hospitality of your home.” 
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Forgive me, I pray ; I knew not what I said. You tempted me sorely, 
though. Think but for a moment, Dc Beauvais, liow I stand here, and let 
your own heart judge me. I am an alien — a friendless stranger. There 
lives not one in all the length and breadth of France who would raise a 
finger, or speak one word to save me, were my head in peril. My sword 
and my fidelity are all my hope ; that botli should remain pure and un- 
blemished is all my wish. The gi’ade I have I owe to him ’’ 

Great cause for gratitude, truly,’* he broke in. The chief elhe of tlic 
Polytcchniquc is made a sous-lieutenant of cavalry, with functions of a scr- 
g(;ant of the gendarmerie^ with orders to stop all travellers, and search their 
pockets. Shame on it ! It w^as not thus the rightful sovereigns of Prance 
regarded those w^ho wore their epaulettes — not thus did they esteem the 
soldier’s part. I'hiuk, for a second, what you arc, and tlicn reflect what you 
might be. Cold and imhnpassioned as you call yourself, 1 know your heart 
better. There lives not one who treasures a liigher ambition in his breast 
tlian you. Ah ! your eyes sparkle already. Think, then, I say, what a 
career opens before you, if you have courage to embrace it. It’s a great 
game that enables a man to spring from sous-lieutenant to colonel of a regi- 
ment. Come, Burke, I can have no reason, save your welfare, to press these 
considerations on you. What are you writing tlicre ?” 

‘‘ A report to the Pr^fet de Police. I see now, however late it is, the 
iinworthincss of the part I’ve acted, in remaining in a service where I’ve 
listened to statements such as these. I shall ask to have my grade witli- 
drawn, and be reduced to the ranks ; there, perhaps, 1 may be permitted to 
carry a soldier’s musket without a stain upon my honour.” 

“ You can do better, sir,” interruj)tcd he, as liis fa(;c grew purple with 
passion, and his eyes flashed lire — “ far better ; call up your dragoons 
yoiKler, and JJlace me, where you threatened, uinler arrest ; forward your 
report to the minister, that Henri de Beauvais, Marquis ct Pair de France, 
when such things were, has been taken with the ‘ Croix dc St. Ijouis’ and 
the cordon in his possession.” .Here he took from his bo^m the decoration, 
and waved it above his head. "Add, too, that he came prepared to tcjnpt 
your loyalty with this.” lie drew forth at the words a parchment docu- 
ment, and dashed it on the table before me. 

" There, sir, read it ; it is the king’s own handwriting — ^your brevet of 
colonel to a regiment of the Gardes. Such proofs of your devotion can 
scarcely go unrewarded. They may raise you to the rank of police spy. 
There is a lady yonder, loo, who should also share in your elevation, as she 
does in your loyal seutiincnls — ^Mademoiselle de Meudon may be too quick 
for you. Lose no time, sir ; such clumcos as these are not The fruit of 
every day. After alj, I can scarcely go to the guillotine under better 
auspices than with ruy cousin and friend as my betrayers. Mayhap, too, 
they’ll do you the honour to make you mount guard beside the scaffold. 
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Suck an occasion to display your devotion should not escape you. David 
found it profitable to catch the expiring agonies of his own friends, as with 
easel and brush he sat beside the guillotine. The hint should not be lost.'^ 

The insulting emphasis with wdiich he spoke the last words cut me to the 
very heart, and I stood speechless before him, trembling like a criminal. 

‘‘ Let us part, De Beauvais,” said I, at length, as I held my hand towards 
liim. Let us say adieu to each other,* and for ever. I can forgive all you 
have said to me far better than I could myself had I listened to your per- 
suasions. What may be honourable and just in you would be black in- 
gratitude and dark treachery in me. 1 shall now endeavour to forget we 
have ever met, and once more, good-by !” 

“ You are right,” replied be, after a pause of some seconds, and in a tone 
of great sadness. “'We never should have met. Adieu !” 

“ One word more, De Beauvais. I find that I have been suspected of 
some treasonable intercourse, that even here 1 am w%atchcd and spied upon ; 
toll me, 1 beseecli you, before you go, from what quarter comes this danger, 
that I may guard against it.” 

“ In good truth, you give me credit for quicker perceptions than I have 
any right to. How so loyal a gentleman should lie under such an imputation, 
1 cannot even guess.” 

“ Your sneers sliull not provoke me. The fact is as I state it ; and if you 
will not liclp me to the discovery, tell me, at least, who arc the persons to 
whom you hitroduccd me formerly at Beauvillicrs’s P” 

“ Very excellent company ! I trust none of them have cheated you at 
ecarte.” 

“ Pray, have done with jesting, and answer me. Who is your abb^ ?” 

“ Ma foU he is tlie Abbe d'Ervan. What part of Prance he comes 
from — w ho are his family, friends, and resources — are all questions 1 have 
never thought proper to ask him, possibly because 1 am not so scrupulous 
ou the score of my acquaintances as you are. lie is a very clever, amusing, 
witty person — knows almost every one — has the entree into every house in 
thfj Paubourg St. Gennain — can compose a couplet, and sing it — ^make a 
mayonnaise or a madrigal better than any man 1 know — and, in fact, if he 
w'crc! one of these days to be a minister of Prance, I should not be so very 
much surprised as you appear this moment at my not knowing more about 
him. As to tlie other, the Bussian Secretary, or spy, if you like the phras(! 
better, he was unlucky enough to have one of his couriers robbed by a party 
•of brigands, wliich, scandal says, were sent out for the purpose by Monsieur 
de Tai Icy rand. His secret despatches were opened and read ; and as they 
were found to implicate the Bussian govermnent in certain intrigues carry- 
ing on, the Czar had only one, course open, which was to recal the Sec., and 
disavow his whole proceedings. The better to evince his displeasure, I 
hear they have slit his nose, and sent him to pass the winter at Tobolsk. 
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liastly^ tbe pv^fei — ^wbat shall I say him, save that he was a pr^fet in 
the south, and wants to be one again. His greatest endeavours in any 
cause will be to pledge its success in Burgundy, or, if you wish, drink the 
dowafal of its enemy ; and as to his enthusiasm, he cares a devilish deal 
more for a change of weather than a change of dynasty, particularly in the 
tndBe season, or when the vines are ripening. Such are the truly daxigcrous 
a^dates you have kept company with. It now only remains to speak ol 
humble self, whose history, 1 need scarcely say, is far more at your 
service than worth the hearing. Are you satisixed ?” 

Quite 50 , as regards me; by no means so, however, as to your fate. 
Short as our intimacy has been, I have seen enough of you to know that 
qualities like yours should not be wasted in a mad or hopeless cniei*prist\” 
*‘Who told you it was either?’^ interrupted he, impetuously. 
dares to say that the rule of a usurper is more finuly placed than tlu^ prestige 
of a monarchy, that goes back to Hugues Capet ? Come, come ! I will 
not discuss these que.stioiis with you, nor have 1 temper now left; to do so. 
Give me the countersign to pass the sentry, and let us pai*t,” 


“ Not in anger, though, Be Beauvais.’" 

“ Not ill friendship, sir,” replied lie, proudly, as he weaved back, witli lus, 
my proflcird hand. ‘‘Adieu!” said he, in a soflciied lone, as he moved 
from the i-oom, and then, turning quickly round, lie added: maymeel^ 

again hereafter, and scarcely can do so on equal terms. If fortune stand 
by you—I must be a beggar; should 1 win— yours is, iudciid, a sorry lot. 
When that time comes, let him with w^hom the world goes best not forget 
the other. Good-by !” And witli that he luriied a^vay, and left the house. 

1 wwtehed him as he strode along the silent alleys, careless and frer as 
though he had no cause for fear, tiH he disappeared in the dark wood, and 
then I sat down at the door to think over our interview. I^ever bad my 
heart felt more depressed. My own weukries.s in having f 
intimaev of men whose dangerous designs were apparent liad totally under- 
Che pmeipie ol r^lMo 1 rfiooU Tie”,’"!? ? 

trial aad on which 1 could have thrown myself for snp^rt. What h^ i 
to iide me after all. save my devotion to the cause of Bonaparte hims^ . 
The prejudices of edneationr-the leanings of family opunon-thc melmat on. 
of friends-exist not for the alien. He has to c^so his - 

and muatwM substance of my reverie ; and 

p^h. it™ » 

Z L to him and his fortunes whose name first lit w spars 

td ttoosi w to tooth .,rii to b». 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE “ eUATBAU.** 

The same day that De Beauvais left mo, tlie Court took its departure from 
Versailles. A sudden resol utiou of the Consul to visit the camp at 
Boulogne, where he was to he accompanied by Madame Bonaparte, was 
announced as the reason for this ciiaugc, while a daik rumour ran that some 
dci-octcd soheinc for hi^ assassination had induced his friends to advise this 
step. Certain it was, the preparations were made with the utmost speed, 
and in less than an hour fdter the despatch arrived from Paris, the Court 
was on its way back to the capital. 

.ft was nol without sense of sadness that I watched the equipages as 
i lu‘y roiled 0 [ie by one from beneatli tlu^ deep colonnade, and traversed the 
wific terrace, to disappear in the recesses of the dark forest. I strained my 
eyes to catelt even a passing look at one, who to me had made every walk, 
and every alley a thing to love. But I could not see her; and the last roll 
of the retiring wheels died nway in the distance without one friendly voich 
to say adieu — one smile at parting. 

Though 1 had not participated in the festivities of the e-h^ieau, nor even 
been noticed by any of t Jic gue.sts, the absence of its gay world, the glitter of 
its briLlianl cortege, the neighing steeds in all their bright panoply, the clank 
of military music, the gorgeously-clresscdladies wdio strolled jdong its terraced 
walks, made the solitude that followed appear dark and desolate indeed ; 
and now, as I walked the park, whose avenues at noonday were silent as at 
midnight, the desertion imparted a melancholy feeling to my heart I could 
not explain. How often Lad I stopped beneath that balcony^ striving to 
distinguish the soft 1;oncs of one gentle voice amid the buzz of -conversation ! 
How had I watched the crowded promenade every evening upon the terrace, 
to see one figure there among the rest ! — and when my eye had fallen upon 
her, bow has it followed and traced her as she went I And now I frequented 
each spot where I had ever seen her, pacing at sunset the very walk she 
used to take, dwelling on each word she ever spoke to me. The chateau, 
too, of which before I had not passed the door, I now revisited again and 
again, lingering in each room w^re I thought she had been, and even rest- 
ing bn the chairs, and calling up before me her image as though present. 

Thus passed over weeks and months. The summer glided into the 
mellow autumn, sjxd the autumn itself grew cold and chili, with greyish 
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skies and sighing winds that swept the leaves along flic dark walks, and 
moaned sadly among the tall bcech4recs. The still, calm waters of the 
little lake, that reflected the bright foliage and ihe deep -blue sky, motionless 
as in a mirror, was now ruffled by the passing breeze, and surged with a low, 
sad sound against its rocky sides ; and as I watched these changes, I sor- 
rowed less for the departing season, than that every trace of her I. loved was 
fading from before me. The bare and skeleton branches now threw their 
gaunt shadows where I had seen her walk at noonday, enveloped in deej) 
shade. *Dark, watery clouds were hurrying across the surface of the stream 
where I Imd seen her fair form mirrored. The cold winds of coming winter 
swept along the princely terrace, when^ not a zephyr rustled her dress as slu* 
moved ; and, someliow, I could not help connecting these changes with my 
own sensations, and feeling that a gloomy winter was approaching to my 
own most cherished hopes. 

Months passed over with me thus, in wliicl), save on my round of duty, 1 
never spoke to any one. D’Ervan did not return as he promised — a cir- 
cumstance wliich, with all my solitude, I sincerely njoiced at — and of Di* 
Beauvais I licard nothing ; and yet, on one accoimi-, I could have wished 
much to learn where lu' w as. TJnha])pily, in ihe exeitememt of the morning 
1 last saw liim, he forgot on the table at. my quailcrs the commission of 
colonel, by which 1\(; had endeavoured to ieiu])! my ambition, and which 1 
never noticed till several hours after his departure. Unwilling to destroy, 
and yet fearful of retaining it in my possession, I laiew not well what to do, 
and had lockeal it up in my writing-desk, anxiously looking for an opportu- 
3 iity to forward it to him. None sucli, however, presented itself, nor did 1 
ever hear from liim from the hour he loft me. 

The unbroken solitude in wdiieh I lived (lisi)oscd me to study, and I re- 
sumed the course wliicli, in earlier days, had afforded me so much interest 
and amusement and by this, not ouiy wan my mind drawn off from the con- 
templation of the painful circumstances of my owui loneliness, but gradually 
my former ardour for military distinction came back in all its force ; and 
thus did I learn, for the first time, how many of the griefs that our brains 
beget find their remedies in the source they spring from — the exorcise of the 
intellect, being like that of the body, an csscutiul to a liealiliy state of think- 
ing mid feeling. Each day imparted fresh cn(‘rgy to me in ilic path I fol- 
lowed ; and in these solitary iiours I made those acquisitions in knowledge 
w hich, ill after-life, w'cre to render me the most important services, and pre- 
pare me for ' he contingencies of a soldier’s career. 

While thus engaged, time rolled over, and already the dark and gloomy 
month of January set in with clouded skies and nights of storm and rain. 
Evcrytliing n'orc its most cheerless aspect. Not only w^ere the trees leafless 
and hare, tlie roads broken up and fissured with streams of water, but the 
neglected look of the chateau itself bespoke- the sad and gloomy season. 
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The closed shuil crs, the closcly-harrctl doors, tlic statues covered up u itli 
mats to protect them from the Aveathcr, the conservatories despoiled of all 
ihcir gay habitants, betrayed that the time was past when, in tlu; ^varm air 
of sunset, happy groups wandered hither and thither, inhaling the rich 
odo\irs of the flowers, and gjusing on tJic brilliant landscape. 

It w’^as about, nine o’clock at night. The storm that usually began eaidi 
evening at flic same', hour was idrcady stirring in fitful gusts among the bare 
branches of the trees, or sending a sudden plash of rain against the w*ii)do\\ s ; 
when, as I drew closer to my fire, and was preparing to enjoy myself for the 
evening over my book, I heard the regular tramping sound of a cavalry 
liorsc approaching along t he t('iTacc--~the jiiiglc of the accoutrements was a 
noise I could not mistake. 1 arose, hut before I reached the door I heard 
a deep voice call out, 

“The Sous-Lieutenant Ihirkc — a despatch from Paris.” 

I took the paper, which \\tis s(*aledaud folded in the most formal manner, 
and returning to the room, opened it. The contents ran thus ; 

“ Sons-Lieuteuant, — On receipt of this you are commanded to station four 
dragoons of ycnir jiarty, with a corporal, on the road leading from Clialllot 
to Versailles, who shall detain all jicrsoiis passing that way, unable to ac- 
eimnt salisfaetorily for tlieir presence. You will also station a picket, of 
two dragoons at the cross-road from the Tron to St. Cloud for the like; 
])ur[)ose. The remainder of yoin* party to he under arms during tlie night, 
and, if requisite, at the; disjiosal of Captain Lepelletier. For the ex(;cution 
of which, the present order will he your responsibility. 

(Signed) 

“Savary, 

“ Colonel de Gendarmerie d’Elite. 

•* Given at the Tuileries, January 14, 1804.” 

“ So,” thought I, “ there is, tlieii, something astir after ail. Those pre- 
cautions all indicate minute and accurate information ; and now to perform 
my part.” Just at tliat instant I perceived at my feet a small note, which 
appan;ntly had fallen from the envelope as I oj)cncd it -— I took it up. It was 
addressed Sous-Licutenant Burke,” with the words “ in haste” written 
in the corner. Tearing it open at once, I read tlie following : 

. “All is discovered — Pichcgni arrested — ^IMorcau at the Temple. A parly 
have left this to capture the others at the Chateau d’Ancre ; they cannot la; 
tln;re before midnight ; you may then yet be in time to save H. de B., wlio 
is tunong them. Not an instant must be lost.” 

' . • 

There was no signature to this strange epistle, but I knew at once 

VpL. I. Q 
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ironi whom it came. Marie alone could voutnre on such a step to save her 
lover. My own determination was tak(‘n at once ; should my head he on it, 
rd do her biddin". While 1 sent for the sergeant to give him the orders of 
tlie colonel, 1 directed my servant to bring round my horse to iiic door as 
lightly equipped as po.ssiblo, ami, save the holsters, nothing of his usual ac- 
coutrements. Meanwhile I yjrepared myself for the road by loading my 
pistols and fastening oji my sword; the commission, too, which De UeaU' 
vais had hdt behind, 1 dicl not forget, hut taking it from my desk, 1 placed 
it safely in my bosom ; nor was tln^ brief lulled omitted, which having read 
and re-read, I placed in the lining of my cap for safety. One ditheuity still 
presented itself- where WTis the chateau, and how in tlu*. darkm;ss of a 
winter's flight should I lind it I just then remembered that my troop ser- 
geant,, a sliarp, intelligent fellow% had he.mi for somr, u(>cks past engaged in 
proeuririg forage aluml the ueighbourhond for several miles r(»und. i sent 
for him at once and asked him if h<' knew' it. 

“ Yes, lieuleviaiit, perfect ly. It was an old seignenrie once; and though 
much dismantled, has a look of resp(‘ctal)ili1y about it. Tve often been 
then*, to buy corn ; but the gnilf old farmer, 1 hey say, hates tlu! military, and 
it*s not ensy to get him to deal with ns at all.’* 

‘‘ \Vhat*s th(‘ distance from here?** 

^*'r\vo le, agues aud a half, almost three-— indeed you may count it as mucli, 
i he road is so bad.” 

Now then for tht* way — describe ii — be as bri(‘f as yiui can.” 

You kj)ow' ihe cross on the liigh road beyond Y!pres?** 

^‘1 dt). IVo'eeed. 

“ I’assing the cross and the little slirine, g^o hu'ward for n udh* or some- 
thing more, till you come to a small eaharet on the roadside, at ttie end of 
w'hieh you’ll lind a chvmhi de fn/nrsy;/ a (day road, W’hirdi will It'ad you uj; 
tin'- lield^ about half a h;ague, t,(» a larg(‘ pnud, when* they wab'r tlie cattle; 
cross this and eontiniie till you ,S(U*. tlie lights of a village; to your left ; the 
barking of tlio dogs will guide you if Ihe ligiits lie, out ; dou’t enter the vil 
lage, hut go on till you meet an old gateway cov(;rcd with ivy, enter there, 
and you are hi the avemue of the eliati^au ; the high road is full five leagues 
about, hut you’ll easily tiud this way. Tluar's a uutstitf there you should bv; 
on your guard against, though you must not (ire on him either; they were 
/oiug to tak(; my life once, that 1 ludf drew a pistol from niy iiolster figalnst 
hhu, and J heard one of the; felhnvs say K* aimilicr, that munseigmeur’s dog 
was well worth a ‘ any day, wdiatcver he meant by that.” 

Very few minutes sufficed to give my orders respecting the pickud, and I 
was in my saddle and ready for the road ; and allliougli rny departure ex- 
cited no surprLsi' among my men, coupled as it was witli the orders T had 
just given, 1 ovcrlieard the troop sergeant mutter to another as I passed out 
— ^^J*arbleu, 1 alv'a,ys suspected there was something wrong about that old 
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c]uii<'au yonder — come what weather it would, they’d never let you take 
«hell.(‘r withui the walls of it.” 

'i'ho night was so dark, that when I turned into the road I coiild not 
even distinguish my horse’s head; heavy drifts of rain, too, went sweeping 
along, and tiic wind roared through the forest with a noise like the sea in a 
storm. 

J now put spurs to my horse, and the animal, fresh from long pampering, 
sprang forward madly, and dash(‘d onward. The veay beating of the rain 
tin a(lv(M'se wind, seemed to chaftjhis spirit and exente his courage. With 
h(‘;ul bent down, and hands lirndy gras])irig Ihercdns, 1 rodt' on, till llie faint 
glimmering of a light caught my (we at a. distance. A few milt.'s ])rougli1 
me l)esidt‘. it. It was a little caudle tliai burned in the slirim^ above the 
inmge of t he Virgin. Some pious, but liuinble hand laid placed it tJiere, re- 
gardh^ss of the rain and storm ; and tlnrre it was now burning secure from 
the rude assaults of tiie harsh night, and ihrow'ingits yellow light on the few 
elu^np trinkets wiii<.‘h village devotion had consecrated to the beloved saint. 
As 1 looko^d at the little altar, 1 tlionght of tin' ]n‘riloris enterprise I, was 
engagetl in. I could have wislud my heart, to have yielded to the in(lneiiC(i 
of n’ superstition, wliieh for every moment of life seenns to have its own. apt 
consolation and succour. For, wlicu as wayworn tnivcUers refn‘-sh their 
parelu^d lips at. some roadsid(.^ well, and bless the charity that carved the 
bllle hasiuin the rock — so, followers of this faith have ('ver and anon before 
their ('yes some evidence of their Church’s bcmrvolence-- now arm- 

ing llie.rrj against the arrows of the world— now rendering tlunn gratcfulfoi* 
beiK. (its received — now taxing tJadr sellisimess by sac.'rilices wliieh e]cva.t{'. 
tliem in their own esleinn — novv cunifurtiug tln.'m by examples w hich make 
them jiroud ul their ulllielions. It is this direct, appeal from the hutnau 
iieart to t lu' hourly (^ousolatiuns of religion that forms the stronghold of be- 
lief in Catholic eountries. 

''J.'lu.'se thoughts were ])as3ing tlirough my mind long after I left the little 
sliriue behind me. “ So,” said I,, “ here must be tb(i cabaret the sergeant spok(‘. 
of,” as I heard the scniiid of a voice issuing from a small house on the road- 
side. For a second or two [ h(.*sitated whether I should not dismount and 
ask tlu* way ; but a moment ’s eonsiclexatiou satisfied me it were better to 
risk nothing by delay; and, cautiously advancing, I hoard by the sound of 
my horsffs feet that we had left tbe high road, aud were now ou the clay 
piilh 1 looked for. 

. Again 1 da..shed ouw^ard at a gallop, my powerful horse splashing through 
tlie deep ground, or striding boldly across the heavy furrows — now breast- 
ing some steep and rugged ascent, wdierc the. torn-up way gave pa.ssage to a 
swollen rivulet ; now plunging down into some valh'.y, whci’c tiic darkness 
sei'incd thicker and more inipcnetrable still. At la.st T could se<', far down 
benealli me, the twinkling light of the village, and began to deliberate with 

q2 
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myself at what point I should turn off leftwards. Each moment the path 
seemed to lead me in the direction of the light, while I felt that my road led 
straight onwards. I drew my rein to deliberate what course I should take, 
when directly in front of me I thought I could detect the clank of a sabre 
flapping against the flank of a horse. 1 lowered my head on a level with 
my horse^s mane, and could now distinctly hear the sound I suspected, and, 
more still, the deep tones of a soldier’s voice interrogating some one, who, 
by the p(dois of his answer, 1 guessed to be a peasant. 

“ You are certain, then, wc have not come wrong?” said the horseman. 

“ Ah ! I know the way too well for that — travelling it daylight and dark 
since I was a boy. I was born in the villager below. Wc shall soon reacli 
ilie little wooden bridge, and then, turning to the lefi, beside Martin 
Gidehard’s ” 

“ What care I for all that ?” interrupted the other, roughly, “How far 
arc we now from the chateau? Is it still a league off?” 

Parblm! — ^No! nor the half of it. When you rise the hill yonder, 
you’ll see a light ; they always have one burning in the tourcUe there — and 
(hat’s the chateau.” 

“ Thank 1 leaven for that !” muttered I ; “ and now only let me pass 
ihem, and all is safe.” • 

The figures before me, whom 1 could now dimly trace in the darkness, 
w(;rc. descciidmg step by step a rugged and narrow path, where a tall hedge 
formed a wall on either side. To get before ihein here, tlierefore, was out 
of the question ; my only chance was by a dcHoffy' througli the fields to come 
down iijiou the village, and, if possible., gain tlic bridge he s])oke of before 
tliem. Quick as the tliought, 1 turned from tlic deep road to the still 
deeper cartli of the ploughed field beside it. My horse — strong and 
powerful Norman — needed but the slightest movmncnt of the hand to 
plunge hotly on. My eyes bent upon the twinkle of the few light’s that still 
marked the little hamlet, 1 rode fearlessly forward; now tearing madly 
t hrough some low osier fence — now slipping in the wet and plashy soil, 
where each stride threatened to bring us both to the earth. The descent 
becauH* soon almost precipitous ; but the deep ground gave a footing, and I 
never slackened my speed. At length, with a crashing sound, 1 found that 
\v(i had burst the little enclosure of some village garden, and could dimly 
trace the outline of a cottage at some distance in front. Dismounting now, 
[ felt my way cautiously for the path that usually conducts at the end of 
th(‘ cabin to the garden. This I soon made out, and the next minute was 
ill the street. Happily, the storm, which raged still as violently as before, 
suffered no one to lie without doors ; and save the rare glimmer of a light, 
all was sunk iu darkness. 

I walked on beside my liorse for some minutes, and at last I heard the 
rushing sound of a sU’uJllen river, as it tore along in its narrow bed ; and 
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approaching step by step discovered tlic little bridge, wliieli simply con- 
sist (id of two j)Iaiiks, nnprotected by any railing at either side. VV'ith a 
little difficulty 1 succeeded in leading my horse across, and was just about 
to mount, whcntlie sound of the trooper’s voice from the village st reel again 
readied me. 

A sudden thought flashed througli my mind. Eaeli moment might now 
be ])rccious; and stoojiing down, 1 lifted the end of the platik, and sent it 
with a crash into the stream ; the oth(n- soon followed it ; jind before 1 w^as 
in my saddle again the torrent was carrying tliem along amid llic rocks of 
the stream. 

“ Here is a misfortune,” cried the peasant, in a tone of misery ; “ the 
bridge has been carried away by the flood.” 

“ Tonncn'c da did ! And is there no other way across ?” said the dragoon, 
in a voice of passion. 

I w^aited not to licar more but giving the spur to my horse, diivshed up 
the stce)) bank, and the next monumi saw t,hc light of the ehateau, for such 
J guessijd to be a bright star (hat twinkled at a distance. “ tSpee.d now^ will 
do it,” said 1, and put my strong Norman to his utmost. The wdiid tore 
j)ast me scarce faster tlian 1 w'ent, while the beating rain came round me. 
Tin*, footway soon altered, and 1 iouud that wc were crossing a smooth turf 
lik(‘- a lawn. “Tla! tliis is the old gate,” thought I, as a tall archway, 
ovcThung with ivy and closed ]>y a strong door, opposed further progress. 
1 lieat loudly against it wdth the heavy handle of iny whip, but to no pur- 
pose; the hoars(‘ voice of the storm drowned all sueli sounds. I dis- 
mounted, and (‘iideavoiired to make myself heard by knocking will) a large; 
.stone, 1 shouted, 1 cried aloud, but all in vain. My terroi* inen^ased 
eviuT instant. What W'as to be done? The dragoon niigJit arrive at any 
moment, and then 1 myself iruist sliarc the ruin of the otliors. Maddmied 
by the eiricrgeney I lull each moment grew more pressing, J. sprang into the 
saddle, and, following tin; direction of tin; wall, rode, round to the olh(;r side 
of the ehutcau, seeking some 0 ])en spot, soiin; lireak wdiereby to enter. 

1 had not gone far, wlnm I saw" a ]iortion of the wall whieb, broken and 
dilapidated, alforded the opportunity J. desired. I liesiialed not, but daslnal 
wildly at it. My horse, unaccustomed to sucli an eftbrt, chest(;d tiie 
barrier, and came rolling hoadfore.mosl to the (;artli, throwing mo several 
yards before him. A cry of pain csctipcd me as i fell ; and I scarcely could 
gain my knees to rise, when the hoarse bay of a savage dog broke upon my 
.car, and i heard the animal tearing tJirough the brusiiwood towards nn\ f 
drew my sabre in a trice, and scarce knowing at what side to defend myself, 
laid wildly about nn;, while 1 slioutcd wdth all my might for hel]). The 
furious beast sprang like a tiger at my tliroat, and, tliough w^onn(h;d by a 
eliance cut, seized nn; in his terrible fangs. Fortunately the; strong collar 
of iny unil'orm served to protect me ; but the violence of llu‘ assault canied 
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mi', oir jny balance, and we rolled one over the other to the ground. Grasp- 
ing his throat with both hands I endeavoured to strangle him, while he 
vainly sought to reach my face. At this critical moment my cries were 
heard within, and numerous liglits flitted up and down in front of 1 he 
chateau, and a crowd of persons, all armed, were qui(;kly about me. 
Seizing the dog by his collar, a peasant tore him away ; wiiiJc anoilier, hold- 
ing a lantern to my lace, cried out in a voice of terror, “They ani u]) 0 u u.s ! 
We are lost !** 

“ ruMeu ! you sliould let Colbert finish his work — ^he is a ‘ blue they 
are hnf. food for dogs any day.” 

“ Not so,” said another, in a low, determined voice; “this is a surer 
weapon.” 

J heard the cock of a pistol click as he spoke. 

“ Halt there ! — Slop, 3. say !” cried a voice, in a tone of command. J 
know liim — J know liiiii well. It’s Burke. Is it not?” 

It. was Do Beauvais spoke, while at tiie same moment he knelt down be- 
side me on the griiss, and put las arm round my neck. I whispered one 
word into his ear. He sprang to liis feet, and, witli a hasty direction to 
assist me towards the house, disappcarcid. Before I could reach the door lu^ 
was again beside mo. 

“And you did this to save me, dear friend?” said he, in a voice half 
stilled witli sobs. “You have run all this danger for my .sake,?” 

1 did not dare to take the merit of an act. i liad no claim to, still less to 
speak of Jicr for whose sake I risked my life, and leaned on liini vvilhoul 
speaking, as ho led me within the porch. 

“ Sit down here for a moment — but one moment,” said he;, in a wliispcr, 
“and I’ll return to you.” 

1 sn,i down upon a bcucli, and looked about me. The place iiad all the 
evidence of bciing one of consctiucncc in forncer days : the walls, wainscoted 
in d^irk walnut wood, W'erci adorned wdtii grotesque carviirgs of hunting 
scenes and instruments of “veuerie;” the ceiling in the same taster, dis- 
played trophies of weapons, intermingled with diil'ercut emblems of the 
“•cluissc,” wdiile in the centre, mid enclosed within a gartc^r, wort) the royal 
anus of the Bourbons: the gilding that once shone on them vi'as tarnished 
and fade d ; the fleur-de-lis, too, were broken and dilajiidated, while but a 
stray lettcir of the ]irou(l motto remained, as if not willing to survive the 
downfal of those on whom it was now less a boast than a sarcasm. As I 
sat thus, the wide hall was gradually filled witli men, whose anxious and ex- 
cited face's betokened tlie fears my presence had excited, wdiOc not one ven- 
tured to spejik or addres;' a word to me. Most of them were armed with 
cutlasses, and some carried pistols in belts round their W'aists ; while others 
had rude pikc'-s, v/hosc^ coarse fashion betokened the handiwork of a village 
smith. They stood ijn a semicircle round me ; and while their eyes were 
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riveted upon njc with an expression of most jiiereing inlere&t, not a syllahle 
was spoken. Suddenly a door was opened at the end of a corridor, and Dc 
Beauvais ealled out, 

This way, Burke—comc this way !” 


CllAriEK XXXLl. 

** TIIK CHATEAU d’AXCUE.’* 

Bepore I had time to f^olh^ct myself I was hurried on by I)c 3k;auvais 
into a room, when, the moment 1 hmi enl.('red, the door was closed and 
locked beliiud me. IW th(‘ li',u1 of a c-oarst; and rudelyd’ormed chandelier 
l.liat oeeupied I lie middle of a table, 1 s:iav a. party of miar a dozmi persons 
who sat around it — the bead of the board being tilled by om^ whose singular 
ajjpearaiiee ultra, el ed all my atUmlioji. lie was a man of enormous breadtl) 
of client and shoidders, with a lofty massiv('. liead, on (‘iltier side of widish a 
ipianlify of red hair [eil in jirofusion ; aboard of the s.'une colour descemded far 
on Ills bosom, which, witliliis overhjingiiig eyebrows, imparted a most savage 
and lerocious (jxpression to fcatun^s, which of lluMiiselves were harsh and re- 
pulsive.. Though he wore a blouse in peasant fasbioii, it was easy lo se(‘ that 
ho was not oC the lower walk of soedefy. Across his brawjty chest a broad 
belt of black leather passed, to support a strong straight sword, the heavy 
hill of wliieh jieeped above tin* arm of bis chair. A ]jair of haiid''(>mely- 
iiiounieil ]<i^l(ds lay before him on the table ; and the earvial handle of a 
poniard emdd be seen jirojccting slightly from ibe breast-pocket of his vest. 
Of tin; resl who were about him I had but. time to periadve lhat limy wen^ 
p{'a,saJitS '"lmi all wore armed, and must of them wearing a knot, of whiter 
ribbon at the breast of their blouses. 

Every eye was hirimd tov.ards im', a.s 1 stood at the foot of the table as- 
tonished and sjieee.hless — while, l)c Beauvais quitting iny arm, hastened to 
the large maids side, and whispen'd soim*, words in his ear. lie rose slowly 
from his chair, and in a uiomenl each face was turned to him. Sixa-iking in 
a de<',p gut tm*al t.oiie, ho addressed them for somv. minutes in a jiatois of 
wlihdi J was totally ignorant — every word hci utt.crcd seemed to stir tlndr 
very hearts, if 1 W(*rc to judge from the short and heavy respiration— the 
deep-drawn hieath — the Rushed faces and staring eyes around me. More 
tliau 0110(5 soiiuj allusion seemed made to me — at least, they turned simul- 
taniiously to look at me , once, too, at sometliing he. said, each man carried 
his hand round to his sword-hill,, but dropped it again, listlessly, as he con- 
tinued. The discoui'se over, the door was uidockcd, and one by one they 
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left the room, each man salutini? Ilie speaker with a reverence as be passiai 
out. Do Beauvais elosetl llic doer, and harn^d it, as the last man disu})- 
pcared, and turning hastily round, called out. 

What now ?” 

The large man bent Jiis head down between his liands, and spoke not in 
reply — then suddenly sjuinging uj), lie said, 

“ Take my horse, he is fresh, and ready for the road, find make for Quille- 
bceiif : the ford at M()ntgorg(‘ wdll be swolhm— but hcTl take, the stream foj- 
you at the farmer's iiouse, that looks over the riven-, you can stop." 

“ I know it, 1 know it," said Do Beauvais; “ but what of you, are you to 
remain beliind ?" 

“ I’ll go with him," said lie, pointing towards me. “As his companion, 
1 can reach t he Bois de Boulogne - in any case, as his prisoner — once there, 
you may trust me for the rest." 

T)e Beauvais looked at me. for a rcjdy. I hesitat(;d wdiat to say, and at 
hist said: “ For your sake, lleuri de B(\‘iuvais, and 3 ours only, havii 1 ven- 
tured ou a step which may, in all likelihood, Ik' my ruin. 1 neither know, 
nor wish to know, your plans -nor will I associate myself Avitli any one, lie 
lie vvlio he may, in your (‘uterprise." 

“Jaecjiies Tisserand, tlie tanner," continued the large, man, as if not 
lieeding nor caring for my interru]>lic)ii, “ will warn Anuaml de Foliguac of 
what lias lia])pene{l ; and Charles de la liivibrc'. had lietter remain near 
Bivillc. for the Fiiglish euttcu* — slic’d lie oil* the coast to-morrow or next 
day. A\vay — lose not a niomeni.’’ 

“And my dear friend liere," said De Beauvais, turning to me, “ who has 
risked his very life to rescue me, shall 1 leavt' him thus 

“ Can you save him by remaining?" said tlic other, as lie coolly examined 
the ])riming of his pistols. “ We shall all cscajic, if you be bul quick." 

A look from De Beauvais drew- me towards him, when h(‘. threw his arms 
around my ueek, and in a low, broken voice, muttered, “ When I tell you 
Unit all I lived for exists to nio no longer -the love 1 sought refused me — 
my dearest ambition thwurted — you will not think lliat a sellisli desin- for 
life prompts me now'; but a solemn oath to obey the slightest command of 
lhai man, sworn before iny sovereign, binds me, ;ind 1 . must not break it." 

“ Away, aw'ay, J bear voices at the gate belowq" criial tlu^ oIIut. 

Adit'u ! adieu for ever," said Beauvais, as lu' kissi d my ehe(‘k, and 
sprang Ihrougli a small dooiwvay in the wainscot, w hicli closed after him as 
h'‘ went. 

“ Now for \Hir movements," said the large man, unhooking a cloak that, 
hung against the wall. “ Von must tie my Iiands with this cord in such a 
W'ay that, although seemingly secure, 1 can free' mvself at a moment ; ])laee 
me on a liorsc, a fast, one too, beside you; and ordcu* your troojiers to ride 
ill front and rear of When we reaeli the Bois dc Ikndognc, leave the 
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fillet! dcs Chasseurs, and turn towards Si . Cloud. Tonnerre de defy they’re: 
firing yonder An irregular discharge of snuill-urnis, followed by a wild 
cheer, rang out above tlie sound of the storm. “ Again, did you hear that ? 
there are the carbines of cavalry— I know their ring. Accursed dogs, that 
would not do my bidding,*’ cried he, stamping with passion on the ground, 
while, throwing off his blouse, he stuck his pistols in a belt around his 
waist, and prepared for mortal combat. Meanwhile, })istol-shots, mingled 
with savage shouts and wild hurrahs, wx*re heard approaoliing nearer and 
nearer; and at length a loud knocking at the front door, with a cry of 
“ They’re here — thijy’ro here !” 

The large ]imn, now fully armed, and wiili his drawn sword in his hand, 
unlocked the door. The passage, without was full of armed peasants, silent 
and watchful for his commands. A few w'ords in tlic former j)at()i.s seemed 
sutliciciit to convey them, and their answer was a cheer that made the waills 
ring. 

The chief moved rapidly from place to place through the crowds, who, at, 
his bidding, broke into parties : some of them occupied doorways which (!ii- 
tiladcd the hall — others knelt down to suffer some to lire above their licads; 
here were two ])Osied, armed with liatchets, at the very entrance itself; ami 
six of the most dctevinincddooking were to dispute the ])assagc with their 
muskets. Such was the disposition of the force, when suddenly the light 
was c\tinguished, ajid all left iji utter darkness — the deep breathing of ihc‘ir 
anxious brcMists alone marked their presence — when, without doors, the 
sounds of strife gradually died away, and tin* storm alone u'as hoard. 

As for me, 1 leaned against a doorway, mv arms folded on my bosom, my 
head sunk, while I })rayed for death, the only cxil I could sec to my dis- 
honour. 

There was a terrible pause — I he very hurricane seemed to abate its 
viol(!iicc, and only the heavy rain was heard as it fell in torrents — wlum, 
Avilli a loud crash, the door in front wuis bunst open, and fell with a bang 
ujK)n the floor — not a word from those within, not a motion betrayed their 
prejtjncc, wdiile the wdiispcrcd tones of a party without showed that the 
enemy was there, Bring up the torches quickly hen!,” called out a voice 
like that of an ofliccr ; and as he spoke the red flare of lighted pinc-branches 
was seen moving through the misty atmosphere. The light fell upon a 
strong party of dismounted dragoons and gendarmerie, wdio, carbine in 
hand, stood waiting for the word to dash forward. The oflicer, whose 
figure I could distinguish as he moved aloug the front of his men, a[)poared 
to jy^esitatc, and for a few seconds all stood motionless. At length, as if 
having resolved on his plan, he approaclicd tlu! doorway, a piiic-torch in his 
hand — another step, and the liglit must have disclosed the dense array of 
arnujd peasants that stood and knelt around the hall — when a deep, low 
voice within uttered rihe one w ord, “ Kow !” and quick, jC' if by his breath 
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the powder had been ignited, a volley rang but, pattering like hail on iiie 
steel breastplates, and through the Ininchcs of the trees ; a mingled shout 
of rage and agony rose from those without, and, without waiting for a com- 
mand, they rushed onward. The peasants, who had not time to reload 
their pieces, clubbed them in their strong hands, and hud wildly about 
them. The fight was now hand to hand ; for, narrow as was the doorway, 
some three or four dragoons pressed every moment in, and gradually the 
hall became a dense mass of indiscriminate combatants. The large iiiaji 
fought like one possessed, and cleft his way towards the entrance with a 
long straiglii dagger, as if regardless of friends or foes. “ J moi! a moU” 
cried a tall and powerful man, as he sprang at his throat, ‘‘ this is be.” The 
words wore his last, as, stabbed to the very heart, he sprang backward ui 
his death-agony j but at the moment, a perfect shower of bullets railhd 
around the large man, one of whidi alone took effect in his shoulder. Still 
he strove onwards, and at last, with a sj)ring like a savage tiger, he lowered 
his head, and bounded clean out into the court. Scarcely, Jiowever, liad his 
foot touched the wet grass, when he slipped foiward, and fell heavily on Ins 
back. A doKcin swords Hashed above hini as he lay, and only by tiu; most, 
immense efforts of tin; officer was ho spared death in a hundred wounds. 
The defeat of their Icadijr seemed to subdue all the daring courag‘(‘ of liis 
party; the few who were able to escape dashed hither and thither, lli rough 
passages and doorways they were well acquainted with ; while tlio Hagg/d 
floor was bathed in blood from the rest, as tlu^y lay in mangled and fright iVi* 
forms, dead and dying on every side. 

Like one in some dreadful dream, I stood s[)ectator of this savage stritV, 
wishing that some stray bullet had found my heart, yet: ashaiiu'd to dio 
with sucli a stain upon my honour. 1 crossed my arms btdbi'e my breast, 
and waited for jny doom. Two gendarmes })aSised quickly to and fro with 
torches, examining the f*aces and Iboks of those wdio were still likely l,o li\<’, 
wlicix suddenly one of tliem cried out, as he stood before me, 

“What’s this ? An officer of hussars here !” 

The exclamation brought au officer to the spot, wlxo, holding a lauteUi i o 
my face, said (juickly, 

“ How is this, sir P — how came you here ?” 

"Here is my sword, sir,” said I, drawing it from the scabbard. i 
place myself under arrest. In another place, and to other judges, 1 must 
explain my conduct.” 

Fftr Oku J Jacques,” said the officer, addressing another who sat, while, 
his wounds wen^ being bound up, on a chair near, “ this affair is worse than 
we thought of. Hero’s one of the ' huitieme ’ in tlic thick of it.” 

“ 3 hope, sir,” said I, addressing the young* man, whose arm was bleeding 
profusely from a sabre wound — “ I hope, sir, your wound may not be of 
consequence.” 
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He looked up suddenly. And, wlule a smile o£ the most msultlug sarcasm 
curled his bloodless lip, answered, 

“ I thank you, sir, for your sympathy ; but you must forgive me if, obcj 
of those days, I cannot bandy consolations witli you.” 

You are right, lieutenant,” said a dragoon, who lay bleeding from a 
dreadful out an the forehead.' . “ I’d not exchange places with him myself 
this minute for ail Jiis epaulettes.” 

With an overwhelming sense of my own degraded position, when to such 
taunts as these I dared not reply, I stood mute jmd confounded, hi can- 
time the soldiers were engaged in collecting togcthc'r the scattered weapons, 
fastening the wrists of the prisoners with cords, and ransacking the house 
for such proofs of the conspiracy as might criminate otlicrs at a distance. 
Ey the time these operations wiire concludtHl, the day began to break, and 
1 could distinguish in the court-yard several large covered curls or charretks 
destined to convey the prisoners. One of these was given uj) entirely to 
tlie chief, wdio, although only slightly wounded, would never assist himself 
in the least, but lay a h(‘avy, in<‘rt mtiss, suircring the others to lift him and 
place him in tlui cart. Such as were too badly wemnded to bo moved were 
piac(5d iu a room in the chfiteau, a guard being left over them. 

A sergeant of the gendarmerie now approached me as 1 stood, and com- 
menced, without a W'ord, to examine me for any pa])ers or documents that- 
might be concealed about Tuy person. 

‘^You are in error,” said 1, cpiietly. “I liave ixoUiing of what you 
suspect.” 

“Do you cjiU this notliing?” interrupled he, triumphaiitJy, as lie drew 
forth llio parehnient com mission I had {daced in my bosom, and forgot to 
restore to l)e Eeauvais. rarbleu! you’d have had a better memory had 
your phius succeeded.” 

“Give it here,” said an oirieer, as he saw the sergeant devouring the 
document with his eyes. “Ah!” cried he, starting, “he was playing a 
iiigh bt akc, t oo. Let him be closely secured.” 

Wliiic the orders of the oliiccr were being followed up, the various pri- 
soners wci-e secured in the carts, mounted dragoons statiojied at either 
side, tiniir carbines held unslung in their hands. At last rny turn came, 
and I was ordon^d to mount into a charreite w'itli two gendarmes, wliosc 
orders resjiecting any effort at escape on my part were pretty clearly indi- 
cated by t he povsition of two pistols carried at either side of mo. 

A day of iioavy, unremitting rain, without any wind or storm, succcfided 
to the night of tempest. Dark inky clouds lay motionless near the earth, 
whose surface became blacker by the shadow. A wiaghty and louring 
atmosphere added to the gloom I felt; and neither in my heait within, nor 
in the world witliout, could 1 find one solitary consolation. 

At first I dreaded lest my companions should address jne — a single ques- 
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tion would have wning my very soul— but happily they maintained a rigid 
silence, nor did they even speak to each other during the entire journey. 
At noon \vc halted at a small roadside cabaret^ where refreshments were 
provided, and relays of horses in waiting, and again set out on our way. 
The day was declining when we reached the Bois de Boulogne, and entered 
the long avcniu'. that leads to the Barriere de TEtoile, The heavy wheels 
moved noiselessly over the even turf ; and, save the jingle of the troopers’ 
equipments, all was hushed. Eor above an hour we luid proceeded thus, 
when a loud shout in front, followed by a pistol-shot, and then three or four 
others quickly after it, halted the party ; and I could mark tlirough the un- 
certain light the mounted figures dashing wildly here and there, and 
plunging into the thickest of the wood. 

“ Look tx) the prisoners,” cried an ofiiccr, as he galloped down the line ; 
and, at the word, every man seized Ms carbine, and held himself on the 
alert. Meanwhile the whole cavalcade was halt(‘d, and I could see that 
something of consequence had occurred in front, though of what nature I 
could not even guess. At last a sergeant of the gendarmes rode np to our 
side splashed and lieai-ed. 

** Has ho eseaped ?” cried one of the men beside me. 

“Yes I” said he, with an oath, “the brigand has got aw^ay, though how 
he cut the cords on liis Avrists, or by what means ho sprang from tlie charreMe 
to the road, the devil must- answer. Ilal tlici'c they arc firing away after 
him. Tlio only use of their powder is to show tlie fellow where they are.” 

“ I Avould not change j)laecs with our captain this evening,” cried one of 
the gcndarmcrici. “ Keturniug to Paris without the red beard ” 

“ Ma foiy you’re not wrong there. It will bo a luiavy reckoning for 
him with dark Savary ; and as to taking a Breton in a wood ” 

The word to inarch interrupted the colloquy, and iigain we moved for- 
ward. 

By some strange sympathy I eaimbt account for, I felt glad that the chief 
Imd made his escape. The gallantry of his defence, the implicit obedience 
yielded liim by the others, had succeeded in establishing an interest for him 
ill my mind ; and the very last act of daring courage by which he effocied 
his liberty, increased tlie feeling. By what an easy transition, too, do we 
come to feel for those whose fate has any similarity wdth our own. The 
very circumstance of common misfortune is a binding link ; and thus I was 
not without an anxious hope that the chief might succeed in his escape, 
though, had 1 known his intrigue or liis intentions, such interest had 
scarcely found a ])lace in my lieart. 

Such nificof ions as these Ic’d me to think how* great must be the charm to 
the human mind of ovcreomiiig difficulty or confronting danger, when even 
for those of whom wi* know notliiug we can feci, and feel warmly, when they 
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stand before us tn sucli a light as this, lleroisni and bravery appeal to 
every nature ; and bad must be the cause in wliicli they arc exerted, before 
we can venture to think ill of those who possess tlicm. 

The lamps were beginning to be lighted as we readied llic Barriere, and 
halted to permit the officer of the patty to make his report of who we were. 
The formality soon finished, wa defiled along the Boidevard, followed by a 
crowd that, increasing eacli moment, at last occupied the entire road, and 
made our progress slow and difficult. While the curiosity of the people to 
catdi sight of the prisoners demanded all the vigilance of the guards to 
prevent it, a sad and most appalling stillness pervaded the wliole multitude, 
and I could hear a murmur as they went, that it .was Generals Moreau and 
richegru who w^erc taken. At length wc halted and I could sec that the 
foremost charrette was entering a low archway, over which a massive port- 
cullis^ huug. Tlic gloomy shadow of a dai’k, vast mass, that rose against 
tile inky sky, loured above the wall, and, somehow, seemed to me as if well 
known. 

“ This is the ^ Temple ?’ ’’ said I to the gendarme on my right. 

A nod w'as ilic reply, and a half-cxprcssivc look that seemed to say, In 
ihat word you have said your destiny.’^ 

About two years j)revious to the time I now speak of, I remember one 
(ivoning, wlicii rctuniing from a solitary walk along the Boulevard, stopping 
in front of a i-all and weather-beaten iow'cr, the walls black wdih ago, and 
pierced lu’.rc and there with narrow windows, across which strong iron 
stancliions ran transversely. A gloomy fosse, crossed by a narrow draw- 
bridge, surrounded the external wall of this dreary building, which iietidcd 
no sujierstition to invest it with a character of crime and misfortune. This 
w'as the Temple ; the ancient castle of the knights whose cruelties were 
written in the dark oublicites and tlic noisome dungeons of that, dread 
abode. A terrace ran along the tower on three sides. Tbiire, for hours 
Jong, walked in sadness and in sorrow the last of France’s kings, Louis XVI., 
his children at his side. In that dark turret the Daupliiu suffered death. 
At the low casenieui yonder, Madame Iloyale sat hour by hour, the stone on 
w'liich she leaned wet with her tears. The place was one of gloomy and 
sinister repute : the neighbourhood spoke of the heavy roll of (jurriages that 
passed the drawbridge at the dead of night, of strange sounds and cries, of 
secret executions, and even of tortures that w^cre inllictcd there. Of tlicsc 
dreadful missions a corps called the “ Gendarmes d’ elite” w^en*. vulgarly 
suppos(?d the chosen executors, and their savage looks aud j*c]>uLsivc extenior 
gave credibility to the surmise, whilt^ some affirmed that the Mamtiluke 
Guard the Consul had brought with him from Egypt had no other finictioii 
tliau the murder of the prisoners confined there. 

Ijittle thought I then, that in a few brief luontlis I should pass Ocneath 
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tluit black portcullis a prisoner. Little did I anticipate, as I wended my 
homeward way, my heart hv/axy and my step slow, that, t he day was to come 
wlicii, in my own person, I was to feel the sorrows over which I then wept 
lor others. 


CHAPTEIl XXXIll. 

THE “ TEMPLE.” 

This was the second morning of my life which opened in the narrow cell 
of a prison ; and when 1 awoke and looked upon the hare, bleak walls, the 
barred window, the strongly bolted door, 1 thought of the time when, as a 
boy, 1 slept whhin the walls of Newgate. The same sad sounds were now 
about mej the measurtal tread of sentimds; the tramp of patrols; the 
cavernous clank of door-closing, and the grating noise of locking and xm- 
lockiug heavy gate.s, and then that dreary silence, more depressing than all, 
how they came back upon nu* now, seeming lo wipe oul all space, and bring 
me to tln^ hours ol’ my boyhood's trials. Yet what wore they to tliis P— 
what W'cre I lie dimgers I tiieu incurnjd to the inevitable ruin, now before 
rue P I’l’iK?, .1 knew neither the conspirators nor ilieir crime ; bat who 
would iielievc it- ? How came I among them P Dare I tell it, and betray 
her whose honour was dt'arcr to me tluxn my life ? Yet it was hard to face 
death in such a cause ; no sense of liigli though unsuccessful daring to sup- 
jirirt me ; no strongly-roused pas.sioji to w^arm my blood, and teach UU‘ 
bravely to endure a larnisluid name. Lisgrace and dishonour were uU my 
jioHioii, in tlial land, too, where I once hoped to win fame and glory, and 
maki' for niysi'lf a rejmlalioii among the first and greatest. The deep roll of 
a drum, foiloviul by the harsh turning of keys in the locks along the cor- 
ridor, ini erru pil'd my sad musings; and the next minute my door was xm- 
boiled, anil an ohieial, dressed in the uniform of the prison, presented 
himsidr helbro me. 

All ! Monsieur, awake and dressed already V* said he, in a gay xind 
smiling lone, for which the place had not prepared me. ^‘ At eight we 
breakfast lie re ; at nine you arc free to promenade in the garden or on the 
terrace — at least, all who are not au secret; and I liave to felicitate Monsiexu* 
on that plcasiU'O.” 

“How, then: 1 am nut a prisoner?” 

“Yes, pf/rOfeu f you arc a. prisoner, but not under such heavy imputation 
as to bb confined ap'V't AH in this quarter enjoy a fair share of liber ly : 
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live together, walk, chat, read the papers, and luive an efisy time of it ; but 
you shall judge for yourself. Come along with me.” 

In a strange state of uiingied hope and fear 1 followed <he gaoler along 
the coiTidor, and across a paved coart-yai'd into alojv hall, where basins and 
other requisites for a prison toilet were arranged around the vviills. Pass- 
ing through this, we ascended a narrow stair, and fuiaUy entered a large, 
well-lighted room, along which a table, plentifully but [)laiiiJy provided, ex- 
tended the entire length. The apartment was crowded with persons of 
(jvery age, and apparently every condition, all convei-siiig noisily and (‘agerly 
together, and evidencing as little seeming restraint as though within the 
walls of a cafe. • 

Seated at a tabh*, I could not help feeling amused at the strange’: medley 
of rank and country about me. Here were old mUitaireSymWi bushy beards 
-iud moustaches, side by side with ruddy-faced peasants, wdiose long, yellow 
locks bespoke them of Nornan blood; hard, weather-beaten sailors from 
llie coast of Bretagne, talking familiarly with venerable seigneiu’s in all the 
]mnip of i)owdcr and a queue; priests with shaven crowns; young hllows, 
whose easy looks of niiabasbed cirrout(‘ry betrayed the careless Parisian ; 
ill were mingled up togethei', and yet not one*, among the uumlxir did 1 sec 
whose a})j)Caranco d(motcd sorrow for his condition or anxiety for his fate. 

The various circ\imstances of their imprisonment, the imputation i hey lay 
under, tlic acts of whicli tliey W'cre accused, formed thi^ topics of couversa- 
lion ill common wilh the gossip of the town, the news of tlie. theatres, and 
the movi^mcuts in political, life. INJevi^r wms there a sodety wit li less re 
straint : each man kru'.w his neighbour’s history too well to iiiako conceal- 
ment of any value, and frankmiss seemed file order of tlie day. Wdiile 1 was 
initial ing myself into «(» inucfi of the habit of the place, a large, flat, dorkl 
personage, w lio sat at the head of the table, called out to me for my name, 

Tli(^ governor desires to Ivave your name and rank for his list,” saidrny 
neighbour at the right liand. 

Ifaviug given the required information, I could, not ludp expressing my 
surprise how, in the presence of the governor of the ])risou, Itiey ventured 
i,o speak so freely. 

lia.,” said the person I addressed, ‘die is not the governor of tin 
Tmuple; 1 hat’s merely a title we have given him among ourselves. The 
office is held always by tlic oldest dHenu. Now, he has been here ten 
mouths, and succeeded to the throne about a fortnight since. The abbe 
yonder, wilh the silk scarf round his wabt, will be his successor in a few 
days.” 

Indeed ! Then lie will be at liberty so soon. I thought he seemed in 
excellent spirits.” 

“ Nut much, perhaps, on that score/’ replied he. “His sentence Is hard 
labour for life at the*Bagae de Poulou.” 
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I started back with horror, and could not utter a word. 

‘‘The. abb^,” continued my informant, ‘‘would be right happy to take his 
sentence. But the governor is speaking to yon.” 

“Monsieur le sous-Iieutenant,” said the Governor, in a deep, solemn 
accent, “1 have the honour to salute you, and bid you welcome to the 
Temple, in the name of my respectable and valued friends hero about me. 
We rejoice to possess one of your clotli amongst us. Tlic last was, if I ro 
member aright, the Captain de Lormc, who boasted he could hit the Consul 
at sixty paces with a pistol -bullet.” 

“ Pardon, governor,” said a handsome man in a braided frock ; “ w'e had 
Ducaisne since.” • 

“ So wc had, commandant,” said the Governor, bowing politely, “ and a 
very pleasant fellow he was ; but he only stopped one night here.” 

“A single night, I remember it well,” grunted out a tliiek-]ij)pcd, rosy- 
faced little fellow, near the bottom of tlie table. “ You’ll meet him soon, 
governor ; he’s at Toulon. Pray present my respects ” 

“ A fiiKi ! a fine !” shouted out a dozen voices in a brcatli. 

“ J d(;ny it, I deny it ,” replied the rosy-fueed man, rising from bis chair. 
“ 1 appeal to the governor if I am not innocent. I ask him if there were 
anylliing which could possibly offeud his feelings in my allusion to Toulon, 
whither, for llie benefit of bis precious hcaltli, he is about to repair?” 

“Yes,” rc])licd the Governor, solemnly, “you are lined three francs. I 
always preferred Brest ; Toulon is not to my taste.” 

“ l\iy ! pay !” cried out the others ; while a ][)cwtcr disli, on wlu(;li some 
twenty pieces of money were lying, wjis passed downjhe tal)le. 

“And to resume,” said the Governor, turning towards mo, “the secretary 
will wait on you after breakfast to receive the fees of initiation, and such 
information as you desire to afford him for your coming amongst us, botli 
being perfectly discretionary with you. IIcwlio dcsirqs the privilege of our 
amicable reunion soon learns the conditions on which to obtain it. The en- 
joyments of our existence here arc cheap at any price. Lc Pere d’Oligny, 
yonder, will tell you life is short — ^very few here are likely to disf»ulc the 
tisscriion — and perhaps the Ahbc Thomas may give you a strong hint how 
to make the best of it.” 

“ ParblcH, governor ! you forget the abbe left us this morning.” 

“True, true — how my memory is failing me — the dear abb6 did leave us, 
sun; enough.” 

“ Wlua'c for ?” said T, in a whisper. 

“ La Plaiuc de Grenelle/^ said the person beside me, in a low tone. “lie 
was guiliotined at five o'clock.” 

A sick shudder ran through me; and, though th6 governor continued his 
oration, I heard not a word he spoke, uor could I arouse myself from the 
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stupor until tlie cliccrs of the party, at the conclusion of the harangue, 
awoke me. 

“The morning looks fine enough for a walk,” said the man beside me. 
“ What say you to tlie gardens ?” 

I followed him without speaking across the court and down a flight of 
stone steps into a large open space, planted tastefully with trees, and 
adorned by a beautiful fountain. Yarious walks and alleys traversed the 
garden in every direction, along wliicli parties were to be seen walking— 
some laughing, some reading aloud the morning papers — but all engaged, 
and, to all seeming, pleasantly. Yet did their reckless indiflercncc to life, 
tiicir horrible carelessness of each other’s fat(‘, seem to me far more dreadful 
(hail any expression of sorrow,' Jiowever painful ; and 1 shrank from them as 
though the contamination of their society might iinpart that terrible state 
of unfeeling apathy they were given up to. Even guilt itself laid seemed 
less repulsive than this sho'rking and unnatural recklessness. Poiuhn'ing 
til us, 1 hurried from tlie crowded path, and sought a lonely, unfrerpieuted 
walk which led along the w'all of the garden. I had not proc(‘-cdcd far, when 
the low but solemn notes of church music struck on my ear. J hastened 
forward, and soon pcrccivc^d, through the branches of a beech hedge, a party 
of some sixteen or eighteen ])ersons kneeling on the grass, their hands lifted 
as if ill prayer, while they joined in a psalm tunc — one of those sirnjdc 
hut touching airs which the peasantry of the soutli are so attached to. 
Their oval faces bronzed with tlie sun, their long, flowing hair, divided on 
the bead and falling loose on <‘lthcr shoulder, their dark eyes and long 
lashes, bespoke them fill from that laud of Bourbon loyalty, La Vendee, 
even had not their yellow jackets, covered with buttons along tlio s]ccv(^s, 
ami llicir loose hos(', cviiu^ed their nationality. Many of tlie ccuntenanccs 
.1 now reiiiembereil to have seen the preceding night ; but some wi're care* 
worn and eiiKudated, as if from long imprisoumeut. 

I cannot tell how the simple piety of these iioor peasants touched me, 
coulrastod, too, with the horrible indilTerence of the otJiers. As I aj)- 
])roachcd them, 1 was recognised; and, whether supposing that I was a 
well-wisher to their cause, or attracted merely by the iiv. of common mis- 
fortune, they saluted me vcspcctfully, and seemed glad to see me. While 
two or three of those J had seen before moved forward to speak to me, I iV;- 
marked that a low, swarthy man, with a scar across his upper lip, exariiini^d 
m(i with marked atteiition, and then whisj)ercd somclliing to tlie rest. At 
first he seemed to pay little respect to whatever they said — an incredulous 
shake of the head, or an impatient motion of the hand, replying to their ob- 
servalioiis. (jradually, however, he relaxed in this, and 1 could sec that his 
stern features assumed a look of kinder meaning. 

“ So, friend,” said he, holding out his tanned and powerful hand towards 
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me, it was thou saved Oui chief from being snared like a wolf in a trap. 
La bon Bleu will remember the service hereafter ; and tlio good king will not 
forget thee, if the time ever comes for his l)etter fortune.” 

“ You must not thank me,” said 1, smiling; “the service I rendered was 
one instigated by friendship only. I know not your plans ; 1 never knew 
them. The epaulette I wear I never was false to.” 

A murmur of dissatisfactiou ran along the pariy, and 1 could mark that 
in the words lliry interchanged feelings of surprise were mingled with dis- 
ph^asurc^ At Iasi,, liie short man, commanding silence with a slight motion 
of tlio liand, said, “1 am sorry for it; your courage merited a better cause; 
how(W{;r, tlic avowal was at least an honest one ; and now tell ns, why came 
you here?” 

“ For the very reason I*ve incntioncd. My presence ai. the chateau last 
night, and my discovery during tl)e attack, were enough to impnt,e guilt. 
How can I ch^'ir myself, witliout criminating liiose 1 would not name?” 

“ That matters but little. Doubtless, you have powerful fritnids — rich 
om.'s, perhaps, and in otTicc ; they will bear you lianrdess,” 

'‘Alas! you are wrong. I have not in all tli(‘ Icngt.h and breadth of 
I'hv'incc. one wdio, it a word w^ould save me from the seaflbld, wamld care to 
S|)(‘}ik it. 1 am a stranger and an alien.” 

“ lla !” said a- lViir-hair(^d, handsona' youth, starting from the grass w'here 
hr had bcoii sitting, “wiiat would I not give now your lot uras min(\ 
1’heyM not make my heart trejublc if J (^ould forgot, the cabin 1 was Ixum 
in.” 

“ ITush ! PInlippe,” said tlu' other, ‘'the weapon is not in t.lu'ir armoury 
jo inake a Vcindeajj trendjh^ But, hark ! thojc is the drum for the inspec- 

tion. You imi.st pres(njt yoursedf each day at noon, at the low ])Ostcrn, yon- 
der, and write your iiaine; and mark me, i.ffon* we ])art, it oaujiol. serve 
it may -ruin if we are seen to speak i')g('ther. Trust no one hen*. 
Those' whom you sec yonder an? half of them Moatons.''^ 

“ How?” said 1, not nudcrstaii.ding tin; phrase. 

“ Ay, it was a ])nsou word J used,” resumed he. “'I would say thoy an? 
but spi(;s (jf the jjolice, who, as if eontined for tludr otlencc.s, are only here 
to o'hiain confessions from unguarded, unsuspecting pi'isouers. Tludr frank- 
n<»s» anil siiieerity are snares that have led many to the guillotine : beware 
of thejii. Vmi dare not carry your gla.ss to your lip, but the iuurmured 
toast miglii he ymr eoudeiuuatioii. Adieu T’ said lie; and as he spoke he 
tamed away aiul led the place, followed by the rest. 

The disgust 1 fell at ti'V.t. for the others was certainly not lessened by 
learning that titei' guilt, was staimal hy treaeheiy tlie blackest that can dis- 
grae{‘ humanity; a; d now, as i walked aiuoi.g them, it was with a sense of 
shrinking liorror 1 r(‘( jiled from the vcr'i touch of the wircichcs, whose 
biuilcs were but lures te iLc scailbld. 
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“Ha! our lost and strayed friend,” said one, as I appeared, “come 
hither, and make a clean breast of it. What amiable weaknesses liavo intro- 
duced yon to the Temple ?” 

“ In trutli,” said I, endeavouring to conceal ray knowledge of my ac- 
quaintances’ real ciiaracter, “ I caimot even guess, nor do I believe that any 
one else is wiser than myself.” 

FarhleH I young gentleman,” said the Abb^, as he spied me imper- 
tinently through his glass, “you are excessively old-fashioned for your 
years. Don’t you know that spotless innocence went out with the Bour- 
bons ? Every one’: since that dies in the glorious assertion of his peculiar 
wickedness, with ccri.aiii extenuating circumstance's, which he calls human 
nature.” 

“And now, then,” resumed the iirsi speaker, “for your mishap— what 
was it ?’* 

“ 1 sliould only dee(‘ive yor were I to give any other answer than my first. 
Mci-e siisj)icioii there may he against me — there can he no more.” 

“ Weil, well, let us have, the suspicions. The Monlirur is late this morn- 
ing, and we have nothing to a-inuse. us.” 

“Win) are yon h” cried another, a tail, insolent-looking fellow, with a 
dai‘k moustaelu’.. “ That's the iirst question. Tve seen a mmton in a 
hussar dress he lore now.” 

“ 3 am too late a, resiih’nt here,” answered I, “ to guess how far insolence 
goes iiiipunislied ; hut if 1 wi're outsider these walks, and you also, I’d teach 
you a lesson you hav(‘ yet. to learn, sir.” 

Parhlrtf said one of ihe former speakers, “Jaccjues, lie has you 
tlicre^ though it was no great sliarpness to see you were a, bianc-bei!.” 

iiie tall j’eilow moved away, mutt.eringto himsiif, as a hearty laugh broke 
forth among Ihe rest. 

“Ami now,” said the .Mdie, with a simper, “pardon the liberty; but 
have yon had any trilling iiidiiet.'ineut for coming to ])ass a few days hereV 
Wei-e you making love to Aladame la (kuisulesse? or did you laugh at 
General Ihinaparlt 's grand dinners? or have, you bt'.en learning the English 
grammar? or what is it?” 

I sliook my h(‘ad. and w^as silent. 

“Come, (H)ine, be frank with us; nnblcinislicd virtuii fares very ill liorc. 
There wjis a gentleman lost ids head this morning, who nev(;r did any 
thing all his lile other than keep the post-otliee at Tarlies ; but somehow he 
happeiieil to let a letter pass into the bag addressed to an elderly gentle- 
man in England, called the Count d’ Artois, not. knowing that the Count’s 
'letters a.re ahvays Mo tin* care of Citizen ihma]»artc.’ Well, they shortened 
him by the neck for it. Crued ! you will say ; but so much for innoeenec.” 

“ Eor the ]a£:t lime iheji, gentlemen, I must express my sincere sorrow 
that 1 liavc neither murder, treason, nor any other infamy on my conscience, 
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whioli might qualify me for the distinguished honour of associating with you. 
Sucli being the case, and my sense of my deficicney being so great, you will, 
I’m sure, pardon me, if 1 do not obtrude on society of which I am unwor- 
thy, and which I have now the honour to wish a good-day to.” With this, 
and a formal bow, returned equally politely by the rest, 1 moved on, and 
ent cred the tower. 

Sombre and sad as were my own reflections, yet did I prefer their com- 
pany to that of my fellow-prisoners, for whom already I began to conceive a 
perfect feeling of abhorrence. 

lievolling, ind(?cd, was the indifTerence to fame, lionour, and even life, 
which I already witnessed among them ; but what was it compared with tlu^ 
de liberate treachery of men who could wait for the hour when the heart, 
overflowing with sorrow, opened itself for consolation and comfort, and then 
search its every recess for proofs of guilt that should bring the mourner to 
the scaffold ? 

How any government could nec^d — how they could iolcrak; such assassins 
as those, I could not conceive. And was this his doing -were these his 
minions, whose high-souled chivalry had been my worshij) and my idolatry ? 
IMo, no'; I’ll not belicvci it. Bonaparte knows not. the dark and terrible 
secrets of these gloomy walls. The licro of Arcole, the conqueror of Italy, 
wols not of the frightful tyranny of those dungeons : did he but know theuj, 
wliat a destiny would wait on thos? who thus stain with crime and treachery 
the fame of that “ Belle France” he made so great. 

Oh ! that in the liour of my accusation — in t he very last of my life, were 
it on the step of the guillotine, 1 could but speak with words to reach him, 
and say, how glory like his must b(\ tarnished, if such deeds wemt on uu- 
puiiished; that while thousands and thousands were welcoming his path 
with cries of wild cntliusiasm and joy, in the cold cells of the Temple tlierc 
were- breaking hearts, whose sorrow-wrung confessions wore registered — 
whose prayers were (‘anvassed for evideiices of desires that might bo con- 
v(‘ri(;d into treason. He could have no syinjjuthy with men like these : not 
such the brave who followed him at Lodi ; not kindi-cd souls 'wci-e they who 
(lied for him at Marengo. Alas ! alas! how might im^n read of him Jier(‘- 
.after, if hy such acts the splendour of his greatness w'us to suffer stain. 
While thoughts like, these filled my mind, and in the excitement of awakened 
indignation 1 trod my little cell backwards and forwards, th(j gaoler entered, 
and, having lot k(*d ihe door behind him, ajqnamehed mo. 

‘‘You are the Sous-Lieutenaut Burke: is it not so? Well, I have a,- 
leii'cr for you; J proini’^cd to deliver it ou one condition only — which is, 
that when i\ ad, you shall ticar it in pieces. AVcrc it known that 1 did this, 
my head would roll in the Plaine de Grenelle befoj'c daybreak to-morrow. I 
also ])roinised to put you on your guard; speak to few here; confide in 
none; and now licrc your letter,” 
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I opened the billet hastily, and read the few lines it contained, which evi- 
dently were written in a feigned hand : ** Your life is in danger — ^any delay 
may be your ruin — address the minister at once as to the cause of your de- 
tention, and for the charges under which you are committed ; demand permis- 
sion to consult an advocate, and, when demanded, it can’t be refused. 
Write to Monsieur Baillot, of 4*, Hue Ghantcredne, in whom you may trust 
implicitly, and who has already instructions for your defence. Accept the 
(mclosed, and believe in the faithful attachment of a sim^cre friend.” A 
hilkt de hanque for tlirec thousand francs was folded in the note, and fell 
to the ground as I read it. 

^‘Farbleu! I’ll not ask you to tear this, though,” said the gaoler, as he 
lianded it to me ; ‘‘and now let me see you destroy the otlicr.” 

I read and re-rcad the few lines over and over, sonuj new meaning striking 
me at each word, wdiile I asked myself from whom it could have come. Was 
it De Beauvais ? or dare I hope it was one dearest to imj of all the world ? 
Who then, in the saddest hour of my existence, could ste]) between me and 
my sorrow, and leave hoj)e as my comj)aniou in the dre,ary solitude of a 
prison. 

“ Again, I say, be quick,” cried tlic gaoler ; “ my being here so long may 
be remarked. Tear it at once.” 

He followed with an eager eye every morsel of paper as it fell from my 
hand, and only seemed at case as the last dropped to the ground ; and then, 
witliout speaking a word, unlocked the door and withdrew. 

The shipwrecked sailor, clinging to some wave-tossed raft, and watching 
with bloodshot eye the falling day, where no friendly sail has once appeared, 
and at last, as every hop(^ dies out one by one wdthin him, lie hears a clioer 
lireak through the plashing of the sea, calling on him to live, may feel soine- 
tliing like what were my sensations, as once more alone in my cell I thought 
of the friendly voice that could arouse me from my cold despair, and bid nie 
liO])(j again. 

Wiiat a change came over the w'orld to my eyes ; tlic very cell itself no 
longer seemed dark and dreary; the faint sunlight that fell through the 
narrow window seemed soft and mellow ; the voices 1 heard without struck 
me not as dissonant and harsh ; the reckless gaiety 1 shuddered at, the dark 
treachery I abhorred, 1 could now compassionate the one, and openly de- 
spise the other ; and it was with that stout determination at my heart that 
[ sallied forth into the garden where still the others lingered, waiting for 
the drum that summoned them to dinner. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE “ CHOUANS/’ 

Win^N ni*;*'!!! came, and all wjis silent in the prison, I sat down to write 
hiy Jotter to the minister. I knew enough of such Tna1t(*rs to be aware 
lliat brevity is the great requisite ; and, tlicrefore, without any attempt to 
anticipate iny accusation by a d(5fence, of my in|)tives, I simply, but rcspect-^ 
fully, demanded the charges alleged against me, and prayed for the earliest 
and most speedy investigation into my conduci. Such were the instruc- 
tions of my unknown friend, and, as 1 f»rocecded to follow them, their 
meaning at once became apparent to me. Haste was recommended, evi- 
thnitiy to prevent such explanations tuul iiupiirics into my conduct as more 
time miglit afford. My ai)pearance at the elifftean might still be a mystery 
lo llicm, and one which might nuuain iiii fathomable, if any plausible reason 
wxTc. put forward. And W'hat more could Ixt hud to luy charge ? True, tlH‘ 
brevet of colonel found on my person ; but thi.s 1 could with truth allege 
had never been accepted by me. 1'licy would scarcely condemn me on such 
testimony, unsuj)port.cd by any direct charge ; and wlio could bring sucli 
save De Beauvais? Flimsy and weak as sueii ))retcxts were', yet were they 
enough in my then frame of mind to sujiport my courage and neiwe my 
heart ; but more iliaii all 1 trusted in the sinecix' loyalty I felt for the cause 
of ilie governinciit and its great clu<ff— a sentiment which, however difficult, 
to prove, gave myself that inward s(mse of safety wliich only can flow from 
strong coijviciions of honesty. “ It may so ha[)pcn,” thought ], “that cir- 
cumstances may a.])])ear against me, but 3 kuo\v and feel my heart, is triu^ 
and firm, and, even at the worst, such a- consciousness will enable me to 
hear whatever may he my fortune.” 

The next morning my altered manner and happier look excited the at- 
tention of the others, who by various endeavours tried i,o fathom the cause, 
or learn any particulars of my fate ; but in vain, for already I was on my 
guard against even a eliaiicc expression, and, save on the most common- 
]dace topics, held no intercourse witli any. Far from being offended at my 
reserve, tliey seemed rather lo have coiieeived a, spec^ics of respect for one 
whose secrcry imparted sometliing of int(!rcst to him ; and while they tried, 
by the chance alhisiou to political events and characters, to sound me, 1 
could see tliat though bailkul, they by no means gave up the battle. 

As time wore on, tl"'^ ]:alf persecution died away — each day brought some 
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prisoner or other amongst us, or removed some of those wc had to otlier 
places of confiucmtmt, and thus I became forgotten in the interests of newer 
events. About a week after my entrance wc were walking as usual about 
the gardens, when a rumour ran, that a prisoner of great consequence had 
been arrested the preceding night, and conveyed to the Temple ; mid various 
surmises were afloat as to who he might be, or whether he sljould he au 
secret or at large. While the point was e^erJy discussed, a low door 
from the house was opened, and the gaoler appeared, followed by a large, 
powerful man, whom in one glance I remembered as the chief of the Vcir 
dciin party at the chateau, and the same who effected his estiape iii tin; Jlois 
do Boulogne. He passed closer to where 1 stood, his arm folded on his 
breast — his clear blue c;yc heiit eaiinly on me — yet never by the slightest 
sign did he indicate that wc Jiad ever met before. I divined at onee his 
meaning, and feJt grateful tor what 1. guessed might be a nicasure necessary 
to iny safety. 

I tell y(Hi,” .said a slirivelhal old fellow, in a worn, dresslug-gowu aiul 
slippers, wlio held the Moidtear of that, day in his Imnd — 1 tell you il is 
himself ; and see, his baud is wounded — thougli be does liis best to eom'eal 
the bandage in liis bosom.” 

‘‘ Well, well — read us the account: where did it occur?” cried two (>r 
thr(;e iu a breath. 

Tile olil mail seated himsrif on a bench, and, having arrang'od his s))0C' 
tacles, and unfolded the journal, held out liis hand to proclaim silence, wh(*n 
suddenly a wild cheer hrohe from the distant ])art of the garden, whither the 
newly-arrived })rison(;r Imil fumed his steps — a second louder follow(‘.d, in 
which llie cry of Vive le Boi” could be distiuetly heard. 

‘‘ You hoar them,” said tiic old juaii. “ Was 1 right now? I knew it 
must be liim.” 

Strange eiiougli, too, he should not he au secret said anolber. The 
generals have never been suffered to speak to any one since their confine - 
ment. But read on, let us liear it.” 

‘‘ ‘ On yesterday morning,’ ” sjtid the litfh^ man, reading aloud, ‘ Picot, th(^ 
servant of George, was arrested, and although every endeavour w'as made to 
induce him to confess where iiis master was ” 

Do you know the meaning of that plirase, Duchos ?” said a tall, mclam 
choly-looking man, with a bald head — ‘Hhat means tlu! torture; thumb- 
scrcws and flint vices arc the mode once more ; see here.” As lie spoke he 
undid a s’dk luindkcrchief that was \vra])})cd around his wrist, and exhibited 
a hand that seemed actually mashed into fragments — ^tlie bones wore forced 
in many piaecs through the flesh, whicli hung in dark-coloured and blood- 
stained pieces about. 

1 would show that hand at the tribunal,” muttered au old soldier iu a 
faded blue frock. “ Pd liold it up when they’d ask me to swear.” 
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“ Your head would only fare the worse for doing so/* said the Abbe. 
“ Read on, Monsietir Duchos.” 

“ Oil, where was 1 ? — PanlieK^ colonel, I wish you would cover that up : 
I shall dream of that terrible thumb all night. — Here we are — ‘ Though no- 
thing could be learned from Picot, it was ascertained that the brigand ’ 

“ Ha, ha,” said a fat little fellow iii a blouse, “ they call them aU brigands 
— Moreau is a brigand —Pichegra is a brigand too.” 

“ ‘ That the brigand had jiassed Monday night near Chaillot, and on Tues- 
day, towards evening, was s(;c.n at Saintc-Genevieve, where it was suspected he 
slept on the mountain ; on W(;dncsday the police traced him to the cabriolet 
stand at the end of the iluc de Conde, where he took a carriage and drove 
towards the Odeon.* ” 

Probably he w^as going to the spectacle. What did they play that 
night ?” said the fat man. “ ‘ Jhjl Mort de Burbl^rousse^ perhaps.” 

The oilier read on. — “ ‘ The officer cried out, as he seized the bridle, “ Je 
vom arrete /” wlien George levelled a pistol and shot liim through the fore- 
head, and then springing over the dead body dashed down the street. The 
butchers of the neighbourhood, who knew ilie rew^ard offered for his appre- 
hension, pursued and fell upon him with their hateliets ; a hand-to-hand en- 
counter lollowcd, in which the brigand’s wrist w'as nearly severed from his 
arm, and thus disabled and ovcrjiowiTcid he w'as secured and conveyed to the 
Temple.* ** 

“ And who is this man ?” said 1 iu a whisper to the tall person near me. 

** Th('. General George*. Cadoudal— a brave Breton* and a faithful follower 
of his king,” njplicd he ; “ and may. Ilcaveu have pity on him now.** lie 
crossed liimself piously as he spoke, and moved slowly away. 

George Cadoudal !” repeated 1 to myself, the same wdiosc description 
figured on every wall of the capital, and for whose apprehension immense 
rewards were offered;** and wiUi an inw’^ard shudder I thought of my chance 
intercourse with the man — to harbour whom w^as death — the dreaded chief 
of the Chouans — the daring Bretoir — of whom Paris rung wdtli stories. And 
this was the companion of Henri de Beauvais. Revolving sucli thoughts, I 
strolled along unconsciously, until I readied the place where, some days 
before, I had seen tlic Y eiideans engaged in prayer. The loud tone of a 
deep voice, arrested my steps. I stopped and listened. It w-as George him- 
self who spoke ; he stood, drawui up to his full height, iu the midst of a 
large circle wdio sat around on the grass. Though his language was a patois 
of which I was ignorant, I could catch here aud tliere some indication of 
his meaning, as much perhaps from his gesture and the look of those he ad- 
dressed, as from the w'ords themselves. It was an exhortation to them to 
endure with fortitude the lot that had befallen them — ^to meet death when it 
came without fear, as they could do so witliout dishonour—to strengthen 
their courage by looki to liim, who would always give them an example 
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of what they should be. The last words he spoke wore iu a plainer dialect, 
and almost these — “Throw no glance on the past. We are whexc wc are— 
we are where God in his wisdom^ and for his own ends, has placed us. If 
this cause be just, our martyrdom is a blessed one ; if it be not so, our 
death is our punishment ; and never forget that you arc permitted to meet 
it from the same spot where our glorious monarch went to meet his own/’ 

A cry of yivc le lioi! half stifled by sobs of emotion, broke from the 
listeners, and t hey rose, and pnissed around him. 

There he stoocl in tlic midst, while, like cliildrcn, they came to kiss his 
hand — to hear him speak one word— cvem to look on him. Their swarthy 
faces, where hardship and suffering liad left many a dec^p line and furrow, 
beamed wi( h smiles as he turned tow ards them ; and many a proud look w'as 
licnt on the rest by those to whom he addressed a single word. One 
I could not help remarking above the others, a slight, pale, and liandsomo 
youth, whose almost girli ii checik the first down of youth was slmding, 
George leaned Ins arm round his neck, and called him by liis name, and in a 
voice almost tremulous from emotion. “And you, Bouvet de Lozier, wlios(^ 
infancy wanted nothing of luxury and enjoyment — for wliorn all that wealth 
and affection could bcst.ow were iu abuudaiL(5(‘. — how do you bear th(!sc 
rugged reverses, my dear boy ?” 

The youth looked up with eyes bathed in tears ; the hectic spot in 
his face gave way to the paleness of death, and his lij)S moved without a 
sound. 

“ He has been ill— t he count has,” said a ])e;asant, in a low voice. 

“ Poor fellow,” 'said (ieorge; “he was not. meant for trials like these; 
the cares he used to ])ury in his mother’s lap met other consolalions 
tlian our ruder ones. Look up, Bouvet, my man, and remember you are a 
man.” 

The youth trembled from head to foot, and hjoked fearfully around, as if 
dreading something, while he clutched tin*, strong arm beside him, as though, 
for piaflection. 

“ Courage, boy — courage,” smd George. “We are together here — what 
can harm you ?” 

Then dropping liis voice, and iuniing to the rest, he added ; 

“They have been tampering with his reason — his eye betrays alwandering 
iutellect. Take him with you, Claude — he loves you— and do not leave him 
for a moment.” 

The youth pressed George’s fingers to his pale lips, and, with his head 
Dcnt down and listless gait, moved slowly away. 

As I wandered from the spot, my heart was full of all I witnessed. The 
influence of their chief had surprised me on the night of the attack on'the 
chflteau. But how niucli more wonderful did it seem now, when confined 
within the walls of a prison— the only exit to which was tlic path that led 
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to the j^uillotiue. Yet was their reliance on all he said as ^cat, as implicit 
their faith in iiim^ as warm their affection, as thougii success had crowned 
each effort lie suggested, and that fortune had been as kind as she had 
proved adverse to his enterprise. 

Such were the Chouans in the Temple. Life had presented to their hardy 
natures too many vicissitudes to make them quail beneath the horrors of a 
prison — death they had confronted in many shapes, and they feared it not 
even at tlie hands of the executioner. Loyalty to the exiled family of 
France was less a political than a religious feeling — one inculcated at the 
altar, and carried home to the fireside of the cottage. Devotion to their 
king was a part of tlicir faith. Tlie sovereign, wiis but, a saint the more in 
their calendar. The glorious triumphs of the revolutionary armies — the 
great conquests of the Consulate — found no sympathy wiiliin their bosoms ; 
they neither joined the batthi nor part.ook of the ovation. They looked on 
all such as the jiassing piigeant of the hour — and muttered to each other, 
that the hon Dieu could not bless a iiation that was hilse to its king. 

Wh(i (iould see them, as they met cacli moriiiug, and not leel deeply 
interested in these brave but simple peasants. At daybreak they kmdt to- 
gether in prayer, their chief officiating a,s priest ; their deep voices joined in 
the hymn of Uicir own native valleys, jis with tearful eyes they sang 
the songs that reminded them of home. The ser\ ice over, George addressed 
iheni in a short speech — some* words of advice and guidance for the coming 
day — rtmiiiiding tlumi that, ere another morning shone, many might he sum- 
moned before the tribiuial to be examined, ajid from 1 hence led forth to 
death; exhorting them to fidelity to each oth{^r, and loyalty to their glo- 
rious cause. Then (;ame Ihc games of their country, which tlnjy played vvitli 
all the enthusiasm of liberty and Jiappincss. These were again siKiCeedc-d 
by hours passed in hearing and relating .lories of tlunr beloved Ibx’taguc — 
of its tried faith and its ancient bravery — while through all, they lived a 
community apart from the otlier ])risoiicrs, who never dared to obtrude upon 
them ; nor did the iiiost venturesome of the police spies ever transgress a 
limit that might have cost him his life. 

Tims did two so dillercut currents run side by side within the walls of the 
Temple, ^id each regarding the other with distrust and dislike. 

Whilij flms I felt a growing interest for these bold but simple children of 
the forest, my anxiety for my own fate grew hourly greater. No answer was 
ever returned te my letter to the minister, nor any notice taken of it what- 
ever; and though (,a(‘h day 1 heard of some oue or other being examined be- 
fore the Tribunal Special.” or tlie Prefet de Police, I seemed as much for- 
gotten as though liie grave enclosed me. My dread of anything like ac- 
quaiiitauce or intimacy with the other prisoners prevented my learning 
much of what went forward each day, and from which, from some source or 
other, they seemed wcl' i^jiformcd. A chance phrase — an odd word now’^ and 
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then dropped — would tell me of some new discovery by the police, or some 
recent confession by a captured conspirator ; but of what the crime con- 
sisted, and who were tliey principally implicated, 1 remained totally ig- 
norant. 

It was well known that both Moreau and Pichegrn were confined in a 
pail of the tower that opened upon the terrace, but neither sutlc.red to com- 
municate with each other, nor even to appear at large like the other pri- 
soners. It was nimoured, too, that each dfiy one or both were submitted 
to long and searching examinations, which, it was said, had hiiherto elicited 
nothing from cither, save total denial of any complicity whatever, and coin- 
pkite ignorance of the plots and macliinalions of others. 

So much we could learn from the Moniteur, which reached us each day ; 
and, while assuming a tone of open re]>robttl ion regarding the Chouans, 
spoke in terms llu* most cautious and reserved respe^cii ng the two generals, 
us if probing tin? public niiii l how far tlieir implication in treason might be 
credited, and with what faith the proofs of their participation might be 
received. 

At last th(.‘ train seemed laid; the explosion was all prepanid, and nothing 
wanting but the spark to ignite it. A letter from Moreau to the Consul 
a]>i)cared in the columns of the government ])apcr, in which, after reca])itii- 
lating in terms most suitable the services he had rendered the llepublic 
wliih! in command of the army of the Rhine, the confidence the Convention 
had always placed in him, the frequent occasions wliicli had presenteil 
ihenis(‘jvos to him of gratifying ambitious views (had he conceived such), 
lie adverted in firitl’ but touching terms to his conduct on tJic 18th Bru- 
uiairv, in sciH)iidiiig I Ik* advrnturous step taken by Bonapaile himself, and 
atiriliiitcd (be n(*gl('ct his demotion had met with ratlier to the interference 
and |)l(jtting i)f Jiis enemies, than to any real estrangement on the part of 
the Consul. I'lirougiiout the whole of the epistle there reigned a tone of 
rev (‘Tcncc for tli(' aul-horiiy of Bonaparte most striking and remarkable ; 
there was nothing liki* an approach to the equality which might well be 
supposed to subsist between two great generals — albeit, the one was at the 
lieight of power, and the other sunk in the very de])th of misfortune. On 
the contrary, the letter was nothing more than an apjieal to old souvenirs 
and former services — to one who possessed the jiower, if he had the will, to 
save liim ; it breathed throughout the sentiments of one who demands a 
favour, and that favour his life and honour, at the hands of liim who had 
already constituted himself the fountain of both. 

While such was the position of Moreau — a position which resulted in his 
downfal — ciiauce informed us of the different ground occupied by his com- 
panion in misfortune, the General Pichegrn. 

About three days after the publication of Moreau's letter, we were walk- 
ing as usual in the garden of the Temple, when a humier came up, and. 
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beckoning to two of the prisoners, desired tlicin to follow him. Such was 
the ordimiry course by wliich one or more were daily summoned before the 
tribunal for examination, and we took no notice of what liad become a 
matter of every-day occurrence, and went, on conversing as before about tho 
news of the morning. Several hours cla}>.scd without the others having re- 
turned, and at last wc began to fc^el anxious about their fate, when one of 
them made liis appearancc—liis heightened colour and agitated expression 
betokening that something more than common had occurred. 

“ We were examined with Pichcgrli,” said the prisoner, who was an old 
quartermaster in the army of the Upper Rhine, as he sat down upon a 
bench and wiped liis forehead with his handkcrcliief. 

“Indeed!” said the tall Colonel, with the bald head; “before Monsieur 
R^al, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, before Real. My poor old general ! — there he was, ns T used to 
see him formerly, with his hand in the breast of liis uniform, his pale, lliin 
features as calm as ever, until at last, wlicn roused, liis eyes flashed fire, and 
lus lip trembled before he broke out into such a torrent of attack ” 

“Attack, say }’oul” interrupted the Abbe; “ a bold course, my faith ! in 
one who has need of all his powers for defence.” 

“ It was cv(!r his tactique to be the assailant.,” said a bronzed, soldier-like 
fellow, in a patched uniform; “lie did so in Holland.” 

“11c chose a better enemy to practise it with then, than he has done 
now,” resumed the Quartermaster, sadly. 

“ Wliom do you mean ?” cried half a dozen voices together. 

“ Tlie Consul.” 

“ The Consul ! Bonaparte I Attack him repeated one after the other, 
in accimis of surprise and horror. “ Poor fellow, he is deranged.” 

“ ISo 1 almost thought myself, as 1 heard him,” ]*cplied tho Quarter- 
master; “for, after submitting witli patience to a long and tiresome ex- 
amination, lie suddenly, as if endurance could go no fiu'ther, cried out — 

‘ Akhcz ! ’ The prefet started, and Thuriot, wlio sat beside him, looked up 
tcrrifiiid, while Pichegru went on. ‘ So, the whole of this negotiation about 
Cayimue is tlum a falsehood. Your promise to make me governor there, if 
1 eousciited to quit France for ever, was a trick to extort confession, or a 
bribe to silence. Be it so. Now come what will, Pll not leave Prance; 
and, more still, 1*11 declare everything before ibe judges openly at the tri- 
bunal. The people shall know, all Europe shall know, M^ho is my accuser, 
and what he is. Yes, your Consul himself treated with the Bourbons in 
Italy ; tlie negotiations were begun, continued, carried on, and only broken 
off by his own excessive demiuids. Ay, I can prove it ; hi^- very return 
from Egypt through the whole English licet — that happy chance, as you 
were wont to term it — was a secret treaty with Pitt for the restoration of 
the exiled family on reaching Pai*is. These facts, and facts you shall 
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confess them, are in my power to prove ; and prove them I will in the face 
of all France.’ ” ^ 

" Poor Piclicgru,” said the Abb^, contemptuously. What an ill- 
tempered child a great general may be after all ! Bid ho tliink the hour 
would ever come for liim to realise such a dream 

“ Wliat do you mean ?” cried two or three together. 

^'Thc Corsican never forgets a vendetta/’ was the cool reply, as he 
walked away. & 

“ True,” said the Colonel, thoughtfully — “ quite true.” 

To me these words were riddles. My only feeling towards Pichegru was 
one of contempt and pity tliai-, in any depth of misfortune, he could resort, 
to such an unworthy attack upon him who still was the idol of all my 
thoughts ; and for this, the conqueror of Holland stood now as low in my 
csiciMU as the most vulgar of the rabble gang that each day saw^ sentenced 
to the gjiUeys. 


CHAPTEll XXXV. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR UNDER THE CONSULATE. 

On the morning that followed the seem* T have spoken of came the nows 
of the arrest, the trial, and th('. death of the Due d’Eiighien. That terrible 
tragedy, wliieh yet weighs, and will weigh for ever on the nunnory of the 
jK'riod, reafdied us in our prison with all the terrible force of circiim stances 
to make it a day of sorrow and mourniig. Such details as the journals 
alTorded ])ui littltj sat.islied our curiosity. The youth, the virt.ues, the 
bravery of the prince, had made him the idol of his party ; and while his 
death was laiuentod for his own sake, his followers read in it the determina- 
tion of the government to sto]) at nothing in their resolve to exterminate 
that party. A gloomy silence sat upon the Chouans, who no longer movcul 
about as before, regardless of their confinement to a prison. Their chief 
remained apart ; he neither spoke to any om^, nor seemed to notice thos(‘ 
who passed : he looked stunned and stupiticd, rather than dciqdy aiTucted, 
and whcii he lifted his eyes, their expression was cold and wandiu’iiig. Even 
the other prisoners, who rarely gave way to feeling of any kind, se(;ni(;d at 
first overwhelmed by these sad tidings ; and doubtless many ^\'ho b(‘.for<i 
had trusted to rank and influence for their safety, .saw how little dependence 
could be placed on such aid, when the blow had fallen upon a “ Conde” 
himself. 
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1, who ncitlier knew the political movements of the time, nor the sources 
oi' the danger ilie Consul’s party anticipated, could only mourn over the 
uuljappy fate of a galiaiit priiicc wliose daring had cost Mm his life, and 
ji{‘ver dreamed for u iiiominit of calling in question the honour or good faith 
ot' Bonaparte^ in an all air of which 1 could have easily believed him totally 
ignorant. Such, indeed, was the representation of the Monitenr ; and 
whatever doubts the hints about me might have excited, were speedilv 
allayed by a(^oounts 1 read of the Consul’s iudigiiati^n at the haste and 
inrorinality of tli(i trial, ?uid his deep anger at the catiistrophe that ft>l- 
lowed it. 

“ Savary will be disgraced for tliis,” said I to the ahhe, who leaned ovct 
my sljoulder while I read the paper. “ I>ona])art('. can never forgive him.” 

You mistaki;, my d{.‘ar sir,” replied lie, with a, strange (jxpression 1 
eoald not fathom; ‘’•the Consul is the’ most forgiving of men; he never 
hears malice.” 

“ But here was a. dreadful event — a crime, perhaps.” 

“ Ojily a fault,” resumed he. ^ “ By-the-hv, eoknni, this order ahoiii 
elosiug the barriers will he excessively iueoincuieiif 1o the good p(^o])le oi 
i'ai-is.” 

“1 have been thinking over that, 1(K)/’ said au over-dressed, nllcctcd 
/ookiiig youth, whose perfuiiu.J curls ami siudied costiiim' formed a ''traugr 
<i)iilrast with tlu; hahiis of liis fellow -prisouej’S. “If they shut up ili< 
r»ajriere do I’Etoile, what are they to do for L()?»gcliamps ?” 

'‘".Par hi c it, ilViii did not .sfiik(‘ me,” iiiti'rjmscd the Colonel, ta|)})ing In^ 
forehead with his linger. ill wager a crow u they liaveiit thouglit of 1 hat 
li a an selves.” 

“Tlu‘ Champs Elys^es arc sun'.ly long enough for such tomfoolery,” said 
the Quart.erinastcr, in a gnitf, savage time. 

“ TSoi one half,” was I In; im[)ert»Lrl)able re}>ly of tlic youth; “and Bou^ 
champs promised admirably this year. J had ordercil a caliche — light blue;, 
with gilt, mrcles ou tlie wiieels, aucl a bronze carving to the pole — like nn 
auti(pie chariot.” 

Pachlru^ you arc more likely to take your next airing in a smipier ct)n 
veyanee,” said the Quart errnas ter, wilh a grin. 

“ I was to have driven La Coiiitt;ssc dc Beaullers to the Bois de Bou^ 
logue.” 

“ You muh content yourself with the Count do la Marque” — the prison 
name ol the executioner — “instead,” growled out the other. 

I turned a.way, no les‘i disgusted at the frivolity that could only see in the 
dreadful cv ait iliat took place the temporary mterruption to a vain and silly 
promenade, than at the savage coarseness that could revel in the pain com 
mon iui.sroriune gave him the privilege of intlieting. 

ISuch, howc/cr, was I'ju prevalent tone of thinking and speaking there. 
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The death of friends — the ruin of those best loved and eared for — the danger 
that each day came nearer to themselves — were all casualties to wliich habit, 
recklessness of life, and libertinism had accustomed them ; while about former 
)nodcs of life, the pleasures of the. capital, its delights and dissipation, they 
conversed with the most eager iiiterebt. It is thus, while in some natures 
misfortunes will call forth into ex.crejse the best and noblest traits lhat in 
hapi)ier circumstances had never found the necessity that gave them )>irili ; 
so, in others, adversity depresses and demoralises those wc/ikcr li'mpeia 
mciils that seemed formed to sail safely in Iho calm waters, but never dcs 
tilled to bravo tlie stormy seas of life. 

With such associates 1 couM liave neither sympathy nor friendship; and 
my lilc ])assed on in oik; unbroken and dr(;ary monotony — day succeeding 
day, and night following night— till my thoughts, turned (;vi;r inward, iiad 
worn as it wer<' a track for Uieniselves, in which tlu' world without and its 
[jcoplc had no share whatever. Not only was my ai»plicalion to the minister 
unanswered, but I wuis never examincai b(;for(‘ any of the tribunals ; and 
.sonadimes the dreadful fate of those prisoners who, in the Reign of Terror. 
j)assed their whole life hi prison, iheir crimes, ihe.ir very existence for- 
irot.ieii, would cross rny mind, and strike me with terror uuspeakable. 

If, IK the ,s(;iii])re at mos])hore of the Temple a sad and clicorless mbnqiony 
{Kev.dled. events tollowed fast <m each other in that world from which its 
vfioomy walls excluded ims : every hour was some new feature of the dark 
eviuspiracy iironght to light ; tin; vigilamu* of .Monsieur Real sl(;pt not night 
or day; and all tliaL bribi'ry, terror, or tort uri' could e fleet, was ])ui into 
ref[uisiliou to olit,:du full and ])reeisc iufurmalioii as to every oiu: eoiKjcrncd 
iii t In* plot, 

it was a bright, fresh morning in A])rik the sixth of tlu; month — the day 
is graven on niy mcmoiy — alieii, mi walking forth into tl^u; garden, 1 was 
siirprised to sec-, t.lu; pri.^onerh slauding in a eirelt; round a ir(;c on Avhich a. 
placard was fasteiu-d, with glances eagiudy turned towards the ])af)er., or 
lie.nl sadly i>o tin; ground. 'J'hey st.nod around, sad and silent : to my cj[ue.s- 
iion of wdiat had vieiuirred, a .-^ignilicant luok at the tret; was the only reply 
1 received, wliile in the. f:ie(‘,s of ali 1 )}e,r(;eivcd that some dreadful news had 
r(;aclicd them. U<n*eiiig my way with dillieulty through thi; crowul, J at 
length apjn'oachcd near enough to read the placartl, on wliieli, in largo 
letters, was written : 

Charles Fit: hegru, Repahlicain^ s'est Uranglti dans s(f- prison, 

C Avril. Le Temjdc." 

“ And did Pichegm, tlie great conqueror of .tlolland, dit' by his owoi hand?’* 
said 1, as my eye restc*d on the fatal bulletin. 

"‘Don’t you read it, young man?” replied a deep, st/ inn voice beside 
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mo, wliicli I at once knew was lliat of General G(',orge himself. Can you 
doubt tlic accuracy of information supplied by tlie police 

The by-standers looked up with a tcrrifi(;d and frightened expression, as 
if dreading lest the very listening to his words miglit be construed into an 
acquiescence in them. 

Trust me, ho is dead,” continued he. They who have announced his 
fate here have aright to be relied on. It now only remains to be seen how 
h{‘, died. These prison maladies have a strange interest for us wdio live in 
the infected climate ; and, if I mistake not, 1 see the Moniteur yonder, a 
full hour before its usual time. Sec what a blessing, gentlemen, you enjoy 
in a patcunal government, which, in moments of pubhc anxiety, can feel for 
your distress, and hasten to alleviate it.” 

The tone of sar(;asm he spoke in, the measured fall of every word, sank 
ifito the hearers* minds, and though they stood mut(', they did not even movt‘ 
from the spot. 

Tlc're is the Monikui' now,” said the Quartermaster, opening the papc'r 
and nv'iding aloud. 

* To his oft-repcated assurances that he would make no attempt upon his 

life ’ » 

A rude burst of laughter from George interrupted the reader here. 

1 ask your pardon, sir,” said lie, touching ids ea]) ; “ proceed. I pro- 
mise not to int errupt you again.” 

“ ^ Tliat lu‘ W'Oidd make no attempt upon his life. General Pichegru ob- 
tained permission that the sentries should be stationed outside his cell 
during the night. Having provided himself with a fagot, whiidi lie 
secreted beneath his bed, be supped as usual in the cviming of yesterday, 
eating heartily at eleven o’clock, and retiring to rest l)y twelve. Wluui thus 
alone lu^ placed the stick wdthin the folds of tlu* bhud; silk cravat lie genc- 
ndly w’ore round *liis neck, in such a manner as, when twisted, to act like a 
tourulqnct ; and having turned it with such a degree of force as to arrest 
tlie rcdurii of blood from the head, lie fastened it beneath his head and 
should(irs, and in this manner, apoplexy supervening, expired.* ” 

“Par St. Louis, sir,’* cried George, “the cxjihination is admirable, and 
most satisfactorily shows bow a man may possess life long enough to bti 
certain he has killed liimself. The only thing wanting is for the general 
to as.sist in dressing the when doubtless his own view's of his 

ease waiuld tie equally edifying and instructive; and see, already the cere- 
mony has begun.” 

As lie s])oke, he pointed to a number of persons wdio crossed tlic terrace, 
preceded by iJ^avary, in Ids uniform of the gendarmes d' elites and who went iu 
liu' direction of the cell where the dead body Jay, 

The prisoners now jVdl iuio little knots and groups, talking beneath their 
breath, and appareiitl) ieiriticd at every stir about tlicm. Each compared his 
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sensation of what he Ihovight. he hcaril during the niglii, with tlio oihor’s. 
Some asserted iliat they distinctly heard the cliains of tlie drawbridge crc'ak 
long after niiduiglit ; others An'niched for the quick train}) of feet along tlic 
corridors, and the sounds of strange voices ; one whose cell w^as beneath 
lliat of Piehegru, sjiid that he was awoke before day by a violent crash over- 
head, followed by a Jiarsli sound like coughing, which continued for some 
time, and then ceased entirely. These were vague, uncertain signs, yet 
what horrible Ihonglits did lh(;y not beget in eacb listener’s mind ! 

As I stood tcrror-s(r\U‘k and s})cccbles.s, I felt a tap on iny shoulder. I 
turned; it was the abbd, who, with a smile of p(‘culiar irony, stood ])e- 
hind me. 

“ Poor Savary !” said he, in a whisper; “ how will he ever get over this 
blander, and it so v(‘ry like t he former one r” 

He did not wait for a reply, but moved away. 

“^Vljo is to be I lie ue\t, sir?’’ cried George, with a deep voice, as he saw 
the assemblage tlnis aiu’identally collected about to break up — "‘Moreau, 
perhaj)s. One thing I bill you all bear witness to : suicide is a crime TTl 
iKwer eoiumit. Let no narrative of a cravat and a fagot ” 

"‘Do you never eat iimshrooms, general?'’ said the Abbe, drily; and, 
whether from tlic manner of IIkj speaker, or the puzzled look of him to 
wdiom llu’- s})eecli was addressed, the wliole crowd burst into a fit of lauglit-er 
— tiic (‘motion secmual like oik'. in wliich relief was felt by all. They 
laughed long aud loud — and now the faces that a minute before were marked 
by every (diaracter of d('<‘.p alHictioii, looked merry and ha])py. Each had. 
some story, some apropos to tell, or some smart witticism to let off against 
Ids neighbour; aud to hear flieui you would say that never was there a 
subj(‘(!t more suggestive of drollery than the one of suicide aud suddeji 
death. 

Ami thus was it ever. No event, however dreadful — no circumstance, 
liowcver shocking, could do more than Tnoincntarily aflcct those whose lile 
possessed no seemrity, was governed by no priiiciph\ Levity and unbelief 
— unbelief tliat extended not only to maitt'rs of religion, but actually pemv 
trated every relation of life, remhuing tlieni sceptical of friendship, love, 
truth, honour, and charity — were the impulses under which they lived; 
and th(‘y would have laughed him to scorn who should have attempted to 
(istablish another code of acting or thinking. Such feelings, if they made 
them but little suited to all the habits and charities of life, certainly ren- 
.dered them most indifferemt to death ; and much of that courage so much 
lauded and admired on the scaffold, had no other source than in the head- 
long recklessness the prison had inculcated — the indifference to everything, 
where everything was questionable and doubtful. 

I struggled powerfully against the taiut. of sucli a consuming mMady. I 
bethought me of my boyhood and its early purpose — of liim who first 
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stirred my soui to ambition — ^and asked myself, what would he have thought 
of me had I yielded to sueh a Irial as this? I pietui’cd ]}efore me a career, 
when such devotion as I fell, aided by a stout heart, must win ils way to 
honour : and when roused to thouscht, these low, depressing dv(‘,anis, theses 
dark hours of doubt and despair, vanished before it. But gradually my 
licaltli gave way — my Jctiiargic apspi hy iiiercjised upon )ne — ^tln^ gloomy w alls 
of my coil Ijad thrOAvn. their shadow over my spirit, and I sank into ;i stall; 
of mo[)iuii: iudillerenco, in whicli f scarcely marked 1 he eliange of day and 
niglil ; an<l felt, at lejiglh that liad the WMitcnce Iteen pronounced wdiieli 
coiuliMiiucd me for life to the walls of tim Tciii])l<‘, 1 could luue heard it 
witlioiil (unoiioji. 

“Come, so us- lieutenant, it’s your turn uoav !” said llie turnkey, entering 
my e(‘ll one morning, where I sat alone at breakfast; “ 1 have, jusi rceiuvctl 
the orders for your apjiearancc.” 

“ llow ! where?” said 1, scarcely able to do more than guess ai the nicati- 
iug of his words ; “ before the ]>ref('l, is it ?” 

“No, no, a very dilienmt affair, indeed: you are snmmoncd with the 
Cliouan jwisoners to appear at ilie Talais de Jusiice.” 

“ Tlie I’alaisT’ said I, as for the. first time for Ata.'cks past a scniimcul of 
fe.ar erepi ihroe.gh me. “ Ar(' we to be Iriial without luiving a list of the 
eiuu’i'H's allcgi'd against ns?” 

Vuiril hear ihem lime enough in court.” 

“ Wiilioui an a(lvocat(‘ to defend us.” 

“ '"Ihe presideiii will name om‘ for that pnrjmse.” 

“Ami ean ihe jury ” 

“ .]ur\ ! there is no jury ; the Consul has suspended trial by jury for t\vf> 
years. Come, come, don’t hv dowulieaded — ^your friends whhout are sing- 
ing aAAay as gaily as though it wore a festival. Aly faith, that General 
Gi’.urge is made of iron 1 bidieve. lie has been eontiiied an i^ncnt these U'u 
days — his rations diniiiiished to almost a staiwatioti level; and yet there is 
he iiow', Avilh his euunleuaiice as ealm, and his look as tirm, as ii’ he Avercat 
large cm the hills of La Vendee. Clieer up, then — let ihe ex.am))le of your 
chief ” 

“ Chief ! he is no chief of mine.” 

“ Tliat’s as it may, or may not be,” replied be, gniflly, as though wounded 
l>y what he decmwl a wtmt of confidence in his liononr; “hoAvcver, make 
haste and dress, for the carnages wall be here to convey you to ihe 
Palais— aud there now^ arc the gendarmes d' elite assembling in the court.” 

As 1 proee(‘dcd to dress, I could see from the window of my cell that a 
squadron of gendarmeB, in full uniform, were drawm up in the square of the 
prison, along one sidi? of w hich were several carriages standing, each with 
.two gendannes seated on the box. The prisoners were confined to their 
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walJs ; ])ut ni every window some face appeared peering anxiously at the 
jiroceedings hcncatli, and watcliing, with inquisitive gtizc, every, cnaui, the 
sliglitcisi, niovciiumt. 

Just as tJio clock st ru(?k nine the door of my cell was ojamed, and a gref 
tier of the court entered, and, taking from a black portmanicau at his side a 
roll of paper, f)cgan, without delay, to repeat in a sing-song recitative toi'.c 
a foniial summons of the Grand Tribunal for the “ snrrendc]” of the bod^y of 
Ihoiiias Burke, sonsdicutcjiant of Ihe huifirme hussars, j)ov/ i)i the prison of 
the Temple, and accused of the crime of treason.’" 

Tint hist word made- me shudder as it fell from him ; and not all my 
stoical indilferenee of w(‘cks past nas iiroof against such an aecnsa-tion. 
Tlic gaoler having formally Jislciu^d to I lie document, and replied ()y n-adiug 
aloud another, (hdivered Jiie over to the oflicer, nlio desired me to I’ulJou 
iiim. 

In the court beneath the greater mmib(‘r of the prisoners were already 
assemhleil. (ieoi’c'e, among the iiumbrr. wavS e(>iispieuous, not- only In his 
ri/e and jJi’oport mus, but }>v a handsome uniform, in the ])reas1 of which lu^ 
wore liis deeoralion. of St-. liOnis, from whieli d(‘S(*end(‘d a bright bow of 
eiimsoii i'ihl»()n. A ,'dighl hnstle at one. of the doorways of the lower sud- 
denly seeiiK'd to attract his attention, and T saw that he t.unicd (pii(*kly 
’■oiinil, and foreed liis way through the ei'owd lo tlie ])laee. Eager to h'arn 
what it w'as, J folluwtHl ImA at once. Pushing will) some difTieulty forward, 
1 rcaehe.d the doorway, on the stej) of whieli lay a yonng Juan In a fainting 
tit. Jlis faee, pale as death, had no colour snv(‘ tw'O dark cirides round the 
eyes, whieli, thougli opiai, we.rc upturned and tilmy. Ills cravat liad been 
hastily removed ))\ sonu>ol*the bystanders, and show'ed a piirpli' wadt around 
iiis neek, (m one side of which a mass of blood escapial beneath the skiu^ 
made a dre.'idlul looking tumour. Jlis dress denoted a jierson of condition, 
as wadi as tlic eharacter of ids features ; but never had T looked upon an 
oliji'Ct so sail and woc-])i'gone before. At his side kiudt Ch'orgc — Ills strong 
arm round his back, while Ins great niassi\e hand flatted tli(‘ wader on liis 
lirowo The stern features of tlu- liaiidy Breton, w'hich ever liefor'c had con- 
Vi'vcd to me nothing but daring and impc'tuous jiassion, wa:re softemai to a 
look of w^omauly kindliness — liis blue eye beaming as softly as though it 
w'en.^ a mother leaning ovta* lier infant. 

Bouvet, my dear, de-ar boy, remember thou art a Breton — ^raby thyself, 
my child — ^bethink th(;e of the cause.’" 

• The name, of the youth at once recalled him whom I had seen some 
mont hs before among the Chouan prisoners ; and who, sad and sickly as he 
then seemed, ’was now much further gone towards the tomb. 

Bouvet/" cried George, in an accent of heartrending sorrow, this will 
disgrace us for ever/" 

s 2 
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Tlui youtli turned his cold eyes round lill they were fixed on the other’s 
face ; while his lips, still parted, and his check pale and flattened, gave him 
i,]ic appearance of a corpse suddenly called back <,o life. 

“ There, my own brave boy,” said George, kissing his forehead — “ there, 
thou art thyself again.” lie bent over till his lips nearly touclied tbe 
youth’s ear, and then whispenid — Dost thou forget the last w ords Mon- 
seigneur spoke to thee, Bouvet? — *Conservc-toi pour tes amis, ct contre 
nos eiineinis eommuns.’” 

Tlic boy started up at the sounds, and looked wdldly about him, while his 
liands w^erc open wide with a kind of spasmodic motion. 

“ Tonnerre de ciely^ cried George, with frantic passion, wdiat have they 
done wo'th him — his mind is gone. Bouvet — Bouvet d(j Ijozicr- knowest 
thou this?” lie tore from his bosom a miuiature, surrounded with largo 
brilliants, and held it to the eyes of the youth. 

A wild Hhri(?k broke from the youtli as he hdl back in strong convulsions, 
riie dreadful cry seemed like the last wail of expiring reason — so sad, so 
])iercing was its cadence. 

“ Look, sec,” said George, turning a savage scowl upon the crowd, ‘'they 
have taken away his mind — he is an idiot.” 

The General George Cadoudal,” cried a loud voice from the centre of 
the court. 

Here,” was the firm reply. 

“ This w ay, sir — the carriage yonder.” 

“Monsieur Sol de Gisollcs.” 

“ Here,” replied a tall, aristocratiedooking personage, in deep mourning. 

Sous-Lieuteiiant Burke was the next name •called, and 1 followed the 
otlicrs, and soon found myself seated in a close calechct with a gendarme 
beside me, while two mounted men of ti»e corps sat at either side of the 
carriage with drawn swords. Bicot, the servant of George, the faithful 
Breton, was next summoned, and Lebourgeois, an old but handsome man, 
in the simple habit of a farmer, with his long white liair, and soft kind 
eoiintenance. Many other names vmere called over, and nearly an hour 
elapse d before the ceremony was concluded, and the order was given to 
move forw^ard. 

At last the heavy gates were opened, and the procession issued fortli. I 
was surprised to see that the entire Boulevard w^as lined with troops, behind 
which thousands of people were closely wedged — all the windows, and even 
the house-tops, being filled with spectators. 

When w n'ached Die quays, the crowd was greater still; and it re- 
quired all the efforts of the troops to keep it back sufficiently to permit 
an open space for the carriages — while at all the streets that opened at the 
quays, mounted dri.j»^oiis were stationed, to prevent any carriage passing 
down. Never bad I beheld such a vast multitude of people ; and yet, 
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throiigli all that crowded host, a deep, solemn silence prevailed — not a cry, 
nor a shout, was heard in all the way. Once only, at the corner of Uic 
Pont Ncuf, a cry of “ Vive Moreau !” WJis given by some one in tin; crowd ; 
but it was a solitary voice — and the momeiil after 1 saw^ a geiidarnn; forces 
his way through the mass, and seizing a miserable-looking creature by (In; 
neck, burry him along beside his horse towards tin; guard-house. 

On crossing the bridge, I saw that a company of artillery and two gnns 
were placed in position beside Desaix’s monument, so as to command l]i(‘ 
Pont Neuf : all these preparations clearly indicating that tiie government 
felt the occasion such as to warrant the most energetic measures of security. 
Tliere was something in the earnest look of the canuoniers, as they stood 
with tlieir lighted matclics beside the guns, t-hal betrayed the res(dvc of one 
whose quick determination was ever ready for the moiiu‘nt of danger. 

The narrow^ streets of the Isle St. Louis, more densely crowded tliaii 
any part of the way, shu-'koiied our pace coiisidc'rablv, and frequently the 
gendarmes WTTC ()blig(;d to clear the space before the carriages could pro- 
ceed. I could not lielp f(‘(;ling struck, as wo pa.ss«;d along lliese miserable 
and dark alleys — \\li(;rc vice* and crime, and \\rel{;hedness of every type, 
herded together — to licar, at, every step, some expressions of pity or com- 
niiseratiou from tl;os(;. who, 1hems(;lvcs, seemed the. veriest objeels of com- 
passion, y///, cried an old creature in rags, on wliose cotton bonnet 

a (aded and dirty tricolored ribbon was fastcaied — voi/a Moreau. Ud 
know bis proud face any day. Poor general, 1 liope it will not go hard 
wit li you to-day !” 

“ Look there,” screamed a liag, as the earri;)g(; in which Houvt t sat 
])assed by. “ Ijook at the handsome youth that’s dying — IJoIy N’irgiu ! 

not 1)0 lining when they reach the gate of the Palais !” ‘‘ AjuI then;,” 
cried another, “ there’s a hu.ssar otlicer, ])ale enough, J trow lie is ; (;omc, 
ITl say a ])raycr or two for liiiu there, it can do him no harm, anyhow.” 

Tlie hoarse rattle of a drum in front mingled with the imise of the caval- 
cade, and I now could hear the clank of a guard turning out. The minute 
after we stood before a colossal gateway, whose rich tracery shone in tlio 
most gorgeous gilding ; it was in the sjilendid taste of Louis XI V^., and well 
became the entrance of wliat oiiC(; had Ixjcn a royal palace. “A Iasi” 
thought I, “ liow uulik(; those wlio once trod this wide court is the melan- 
choly cortf^ye that tiow enters it.” 

As each carriage drew up at the foot of a wide flight of stone steps, the 
prisoners descended, and, escorted })y gendarmes on (;acli side, were led into 
the building. AVhen all had reached the hall, the ord(;r was given to move 
forward, and we walked on till we came to a long gallery. On eitiicr side 
wa.s a range of massive pillars, between wdiich views were obtained of 
various spacious, but dimly-lighted chambers, apparently neglected and un- 
used ; some beudies here and therc^ an old cabinet, and a deal table, were 
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all the furniture. Here we Imlted for a few momentSi till a door opening 
at tiic extreme end, a sign was made for us to advance, and now wc luuird 
a low rnshing sound, like the distant breaking of the sea in a calm night. 
It grew louder as wc went, till we (^ould mark the mingling of scvrfral 
hundred voices, as they conversed in a subdued and under iom^. 

Tlieu, indeed, a dreadful thrill ran ihroiigli me, as 1 thought of tlie count- 
less mass before wliom T was to stand forth a criminal, and it needed 
every elfort in my power to keep my feet. 

A heavy curtain of dark cloth yet separated us from a view of the court, 
but wo could h(;ar the voice of the president eommauding silence, and the 
monotonous intonation of the clerk reading the order for ilie })rocecdings. 
This concluded, a deep voice called out, Introduce the j)risouers,’’ and 
file words were repeated still louder by a liuissier at the entrance ; and at a 
signal tlic line moved forward, the curtain was drawn back, and we advaiiectl 
into tiic court. 

The crowd of faces that filled the vast sj>ac(3 from the body of the co\irt 
hclow to the galleries abov(', turned, as wc |>Jissed on to tlie bcncl), .'it one 
sidi^ of the raised ])hitform, near the scat of the judges. A similar bench, 
but mioceujiied, ran. along the. oppositij side, whih; directly in front of the 
juilges were rangi'd the advocates in rows closely packed as they could sit ; 
a small dc'.sk, soim^wliai- atlvauced from tlie rest, being the seat reserved for 
the ]n*ocureur-geu^ral of the court. 

The vast multitude of s])ectat()rs — the pomp .and circumstance of a court 
of justice — tlie solemn look of i he, judgCKS arrayed in tlidr dark robes and 
square bla,ek caps, reiuiuiliug one of th(‘ olliccj s of tlic Inquisiliou, as wc set^ 
them iir old jiaiutings; tlie silence where so many were asstunbled — ail 
struck me witii awe, and 1 scarcely dari‘d to look up, lest in the glances 
bent ujioii me 1 should meet some whose looks might seem to condemn me. 

“ Proclaim the searfcr,"^ said the President.. 

And w'ith a loud voice (he liuissier of the court made proclamation that 
the tribumil had conuiicnccd its sitting. This eoiicluded, tlic procureur- 
gdieral })voeced(*d to read the names of tlic accused, hegiuning with Geiierid 
Mor(;;ui, Armaiid de Poligiiac, Charles de lliviere, ISol de Gisollcs, George 
Cadoudal, and some twenty otliers of l(‘ss nolc‘, among wdiicli 1 heard with a 
sinking heart my iiwu name pronoumted. Some customary lormalitics 
si'cmed now to ui’-cupy the court for a couaiderahle time; after which, the 
liuissiea* called sih'uce once more. 

‘‘ General Moreau,’* said the President, in a deep voice that was heard 
throughout the entire court. “Hise up, sii',” added he, al’ter a few seconds* 
pause. 1 looked dowii the bench, at tlic fartlicst cud of which I saw the 
tad and wcli-kuii iigurc of a man in the uniform of a gencrid of the Re- 
public ; his back was Lurned towards me, but his bearing and carriage were 
quite enough to distinguish the soldier. 
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Your name and surnainc,” said tlie President. 

Tk'fore an answer could be rctiirngdj a dull sound, like soiuethiug lu'avy 
falling*, resoun(l(id through the court, and in an instant scvi'val persons 
around me stood uj). J bent forward to see, and beheld ih(‘. figure of Bouvet 
dc laj/icr stretched insensibly upon the ground; beside him his raiUifiil 
Iricud (Icorge was stooping, and endeavouring to open his vest and give 
him air. 

“ Bring some water here quickly/’ eried the hardy Breton, in a tone that 
sliowrd little resjicct for where lie stood. “Your absurd eereniouial has 
frightened the poor boy out. of his senses.” 

“ Jlcspeet. the eonrt, sir, or I commit you !” said the President, in a voice 
of anger. 

A coni ('m])t nous look, followed by a still more contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders, was liis rcpl;y. 

‘‘ Bemov(' the prisoner,” said the President, jioiiiting to the still fainting 
youth, “ and proedaim silence* in the court.” 

The otliccrs ol’the tribunal carried the dcath-like tigiire of the boy down 
the steps, and bore liinl to some of the chambers near. 

This little iii(*id(‘ijt, slight and passing as it was, seemed much to aileid. 

I he auditory, and it was some time before perfect silence cotild be again 
rest or(*d. 

‘'So much fur I lie regime of the Temple,” said George, aloud, as he 
looked after ihe insensible form of his friimd. 

“ Silence, sir!” cried one of tln^'iidgcs, M. Thuriot, a l!ar.sli and severe- 
lookiiig^ mail, who.-^c hatred to the prisoners wais tlic subject of much con- 
vcVsaliuii in tlu‘ jirisou. 

“Ah, it i^ you, Tuc-Koi!” crird George, punning upon his name, for he 
had beim oiu* <»f the regicides. “ You, there — I thouglit (liey had found you. 
out long ere this.” 

A burst of laughter that nothing could repress broke llirougli ihe crowded 
court, and it was not until soim' live or six. persons wore, fonnbly removed 
by tb(i gendarmes ibal. ordt'r was again restored. 

“ Ticad tin*, act of aecu.sation,” said the President, in a deej), void*. 

“ In tin* iiauK*. of tlie Bepuhlie, one and indivisible ” 

Mim.sicnr le President,” interrupted the Proeurcur-Gthieral, “1 would 
submit to tlie court tlial, as in the first acensutioii thm*e are several of the 
prisoners not included, they should not remain during the rc'cital of tin; 
indici ment.” 

A conversation of some minutes now took ]dacc between tiu; judges, 
during wliieh again the silence was unbroken in the court. 1 turned gladly 
from the gaze of the thousand Sj)ectaior.s to the hcneii wliere my fellow- 
jiriboncrs \vm*e sealed; and, however varied by age, rank, and oeeupatiou. 
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there seemed but one feeling amougsi. them — a hardy and resolute spirit to 
l)ravc every danger ’witliout hiiiching. ♦ 

“Which of tlic prisoners are not accused under the first act?’^ said 
Thuriot. 

“ Charles Auguste Rebarde, dif le JS'oir, CJuillaumc Lcbarle^ and 
Thomas Burke, Sousdiieutenant in the Sth Regiment of Hussars.” 

“ Let them wilhdraw,” said the President. 

A sliglit bustle ensued in the ])ody of the court as the gendarmes ad- 
vanced to make a passagcj for our exit ; and for a moment 1 could perceive 
that the attention of the assembly was drawn towards us. Oiu' by one we 
descended from tin? platform, and, with a gendarme on (dther side, j)rocccded 
to pass out, when suddenly Ihc deep, mellow voice of Cadoudal calh'd 
ahmd : 

“ Adieu, my friends, adieu ! If we arc not to be Letter treated thau our 
prince, w'(‘. sliall never sec^ you again.” 

“ Silence, sir!” eri(^d the Pn\sidciit, severely ; and then, turning towards 
the bar of advocates, he continued, “If that man hav(i an advocate in this 
court, it would wiR become him to warn his client that such continued in- 
sult to the tribunal can only prejudice his cause.” 

“ 1 have none, and 1 wish l’(}r noju!,” replh'd G(’orgc, in a tone of defiance. 
“This mockery is but the lirst siej) of the guillotine, and I can walk it with- 
out assistance.” 

A renewed call of “ Silence!” and a d(u;p nnirmiir tlu'ough the assembly, 
was all 1 heard, as tlic door of (he court. oj)encd aud (*loscd behind us. As 
we 3narched along a low vaidUul corridor, tlui sounds of the court grew 
fainter and fainter ; and at last the echoes of our ow u steps were ihc oilly 
noises. 

The room to whicli w ere conduct (ul was a small wliilewashed chamber, 
around wdiich ran a bench of ui)i)!iiut(Hl wood. A deal table stood in the 
centre, on which was a (common-looking ('artlumw'arc jar of water, and somic 
tin goblels. The window w^as several feet from ihc ground, and sirougly 
barre.d with iron. 

“La sallc d’aitcutc is gloomy enough,” said one, of mj eom})anions, 
“and yet some of us may be very sorry to leave it,” 

I^ot J, at least,” cried the other, ixisolutcly. “ The bjisket beneath tine 
guillotine will bo an easier couch than 1 have slept on these three months.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TllK “ PALAIS I>E JUST1CI2.” 

It will go hard with Moreau to-day/* said the elder of the two 
prisoners — a large, swartliy -looking Breton, in the dress of a siiilor; ^Hhe 
Consul hates hiui/’ 

“Whom does he not hate?” said the younger — a sliglit and handsome 
youth. Whom does he not Jude lhat ever rivalled him in glory ? What 
lov(^ did he bear to Kleber or Desaix ?” 

“It is false,” said 1, iiereely. “Bonaparte’s greatness stands far too 
high io feel sueh rivalry as tlii'irs — ^the coiupieror ot Italy and of Egypt ” 

‘‘ Is a Corsican,” interrupted the cider. 

“And a lyrant,” rejoined the other, in the same breath. 

“ 'I'Ik^sc words become you well,” said I, bitterly ; “ would t hat no stain 
lay on my honour, and 1 could make you cat them.” 

“ And wlio are you tliat dare io speak thus ?” said tlu' yoimg(“r ; “ or how 
came one like yon mixed up ^ith nieii whose hearts were in a great cause, 
and who came to sell their lives npoii it?” 

' “1 jell \()u, l)o\,” broke in the older, in a slow and measured tone, “1 
made, more stalwart limbs than thine l)cnd, and stronger joints crack, 
for les.s tljan thou hast ventured to tell us; but sorrow and sulfering are 
hard mast(;r>s, and I can bear more now than 1 was woui. to do. Let us have 
no jnorc words.” 

7\s lie spoke, lie leaned his head upon has hand, and turned towards the 
wall; the olluu*, too, sat down in a corner of tlie cell, and was silent, and 
thus we remaiiuid for hours long. 

dreary stillness, made more depressing by the presence of tluj two 
prisoners, whose deep-drawn breatJiings were the. only sounds they uttered, 
had something unspeakably sad and rnolaueholy in it, and more than oiuie i 
felt sorry fur the fexv words 1 had spoken, wliich separated those whose mis- 
fort un(‘S should have made them brothers. 

A confused and distant lium, swelling and falling at intervals, now tilLd 
tlie air ; and gradually I could distinguish the shouts of people at a distance. 
This inen;ased as it came nearer, and then 1 heard the tramping noise of 
many f(‘ct, as of a great mnltitudc of people passing in the street below, and 
suddenly a wild cheer broke forth — “ Vive lo Consul !” “ Vive Bonaparte !** 
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followed the ne:5tt instant by the clanking sound of a cavalry escort, while 
the cry grew louder and louder, and the vivas drowned all other sounds. 

“ ^ou hear them, Guillaume, you liear them,’’ said tlie sailor to the other 
prisoner. “ That shout is our death-cry. Bona})art(i comes not here to-day 
but to sec his judg(^s do his bidding.” 

“ What care 1?” said the other, fiercely. “The guillotine or the sabre, 
the iwt or the bayonet — it is all one. We knew wliat must comti of it.” 

The door opened as he spoke, and a grehicr of the tribunal appeared with 
four gendarmes. 

“ Coim^, Mtissicurs,” said he, “the court is w'aiting for you.” 

“ And how^ go matters without, sir ?” said the elder, in an easy tone. 

“Badly for the prisoners,” said the grefficr, ahakinghis head ; “ Monsieur 
Moreau, the general’s brother, has done much injury — he has iiisidtiid the 
Consul.” 

“ Bravely done I” cried tlie younger man, with cuthusiasni. “ 1 1 is well he 
sliould hear truth one day, though the toirgue that uttered it slu)uitl be cold 
tiie next.” 

“Move on, sir,” said the greflier, sternly. “^Cot you,” added be, “ns i 
pressetl for\vard aftca' tlic r(!st. “\our time has not come.” 

“ Would thut it had,” said 1, as the door closed upon me, and I was left 
in total .solitude. 

Th(‘. day was over, and the c veiling already late, whim a turnkey appeared, 
and desired me to follow liim. A moody indillVrenee to everything bad set- 
tled on ino, and 1 iicv(^r spoke, as 1 \valkt;d bi'hind him down corridor after 
corridor, and across a court, into u large, massive-looking building, whose 
grated windows and strongly -barr(‘(l doors rcminchul me of I he Temple. 

“ Here is your cell,” vsaid In*, roughly, as lie mdocked a low door near the 
entrance. 

“ It is gloomy enough,” said I, wdth a siid smile. 

“ And yet many have shed tears to leave it before now,” njoined he, with 
a savage twinkle of his small eyc^s. 

I was glad wlum the hoarse crash of the closed door told me 1 was alone, 
and 1 tlir(;w myself upon my bed and buried my face iu rny hands. 

There is a state which is not sleep, and yet is akin to it, into which grict 
(an bring u^— -a half dreary stupor, where only sorrows are fell, and cveu 
t}n.*y come dulled and blunted, (is if tiuu' and years had softened down their 
sting. But no ray of hope shines there — a drtary w^astc, without a star; 
the cold, dark sea, boundless and bleak, is not more saddening than life then 
seems before us. There i ^ neither path to follow nor goal to roach, and an 
apathy worse tluui death (irceps over all our faculties; and yet when we 
awake wc wish for this again. Into this state I smik, and when moniiiig 
came felt soiTy that the liglit should shimj into my narrow cell, and rouse 
me tom my stupor. v/Tien the turnkey entered to bring me breakfast, I 
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turned towards the wall, and ircndilcd lest- lu‘ sliould speak to me ; and ii 
was witli a strange thrill I heard tj^e door close* us went out. The ahan- 
douiuenri-o one’s sorrow — tJiat daily, hourly indulgence in grief, which the 
iineheorcd solit-ude of a prison begef-S' -soon hrijigs the mind to the narrow 
range of one or two to})ics. With the death of In^pc all fancy and imagina- 
tion perish — the springs of all s])e(;uiatiou arc dried up— and {‘very faculty 
bmil towards one*, point — Hic reason, like a limb unexcreised, wastes and 
pines, and beconns paralysed. 

Now' and tJieii the tliought would iksli across me, "'What if this w^ere 
madness?” and i shuddered not at tiic thought; such had iny prison made* 
me. 

Four days and nights pass{?d over thus — a long, jnonotoiious dream, in 
which 1 comite(l not the time, mid 1 lay upon my straw-lxai waleliing the 
expiring liglit of tlu^ caudle with that sinmg(? iutca*est one afta(*li(’s If) every- 
tiling within the limits of a prison-cell. The flame waned and llick(jrcd : 
now lighting np for a second the cold grey walls, scratched with many a 
prisoner’s name; now subsiding, it threw strange and titful slmpcs u])on 
ihem -figures that siiemed to move* and to heckon to each other — goblin 
outlines, wild and fanciful; then came a bright Hash as the wick fell, and 
all was dark. 

“ If the dead do but sleep !” was the lirst thought that crosscjd my mind as 
the gloom of total night wrapped ev(*ry object about me, and a stillness most 
appalling prevailed. SudcU'iiiy 1 heard tin; stninds of a luiavy bolt vvitli- 
drawu, and a door opening, then a low, rushing noise, iik<* wind blowing 
through a narrow (corridor, and at last tlie marching sounds of fec’t, and the 
afJet.'iits of men speaking logt*thcr; nearer ami m'arm* they caim*, and at 
ieiigth hailed at the door of ni\ cell. A cold, faint fe(*liiig ■ the hiekriess of 
the heart — crept over me ; tin* hour — th(5 soiiuds remimh'il ni(i of what so 
oft (Ml I had heard men sp<!ak of in the Tem])le, and the dread of a.ssassiria- 
tion made me tremble from head to foot. The light streame-d from liene-ath 
lh(‘ door, aud r(*-aehedto my bed; and 1 ealeulated the number of steps il 
would take before they approached me. The k(jy grattMl in llu; lock, ami t Ik 
door tipencd slowly, aud three men stood at tlie (;nt ranee. I sprang up 
wildly to my feet — a. sudd(*u impulst; of self-defeucc seized me — and, with a 
wild slumt for tlicm to come on, 1 rushed forward; my foot, howcjver, 
caught the angle of tin* iron bcdslt^iid, and I fell headlong and smisclcss to 
the ground. ISomc interval ela])sed ; and, when next I felt consciousru'.ss, 1 
Avas lying full length on my bed — the cell lit up by two candles on the ia-hle, 
beside a\ bieh sat Iavo men, their heads hent eagerly over a mass of pajicrs 
before theai. One wa,s an old and vencrabh'-looking man, his Avhite. hair and 
long queue so bespeaking him ; he Avorc a loose cloth cloak that covfu’cd his 
entire figure, but i could see that a brass scabbard of a sword projected be- 
neath it ; on the chair beside him, too, there lay a foraging-cap. The other. 
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nnicli yoinifjcr, thongli still not in youOi, was a thin, pale, careworn man; 
his forcliead was high, and strongly marked ; and there was an intensity and 
determination in his brow and about th<? angles of his mouth most striking; 
he was dressed in black, with deep ruffles at his wrist. 

“ It is ejuite clear, general,” said he, in a hnv and measured voice, where 
each word fell with perfect distinctness — ‘‘it is quii(i clear that they can 
press a convietion herti if they will. The alh;gatious arc so contrived as 
rather toindical.c comjdicity than actually establish it. Tlu^ defenoe in sueli 
cases h,‘is to combat shadows, not ovcriuni facts; and believe me, a pro- 
curcur-gmicral, uid(‘d by a police, is a dexterous enemy.” 

“1 have no doubt of it,” said the General, rapidly, “but what arc the 
weak points? — where is he most assailable?” 

“Everywhere,” said the other. “To begin — the secret information of 
Ihe outbreak belwcMui Lord Whitworth and the Consul — the frequemt meet- 
ings with the Marquis dc Beauvais — the hilse rcqxjrl to the chef de i>olicc — 

the cone(^abnent ol this abbe By -thes^by, I am not quite clear about that 

part of the case ; why have tlie ])rosecution not brought tliis abbe forward ? 
Jl is plain they have his evidence, and can produce him if lj»cy will: ami 
I see no other name, in ilu‘ act of accusation than our old acquaiutance, 
Meliee de lia Touche ” 

“The villain!” critul ihe General, with a stamp of indignidion, while a 
conv\ilsiv(; spasm seemed to shake (‘.very fibres of his franu^. 

“ Mehee <lc La Touche 1” said 1 to myself. “ 1 have ])eard that name be- 
fore;” and lik(; a lightning Hash it (To.sst^d my mind that sucli was the nam(‘ 
ot tJic man Marie dc Meudon eharg(Hl me will) knowing. 

“ But still,” said the G(,‘ueral, “what (;an tliey niak(‘ (;f all these ? that of 
indiscretion, folly, brea(?h of discipline, it you will; hut ” 

“Wait a little,” said the oUut, (piictly; “liicu conies the night of the 
ehutcaii, in whieli lie is found among the Choiian jiart.y in their very den, 
taking part in the defence.” 

“ ISlo, no! Lamoricierc, who eommanded the cuirassiers, can establish the 
fact beyond question — that Burke took no part in the affray, and deliv(ired 
jiis swoi'd at once wlien called on.” 

“ At hjast they found him there-, and on bis ])erson the brevet of colonel, 
signed by hJonsunir himself.” 

Ot that ] ea.i give tio explanation,” replied the General ; “but ] am hi 
possession ol such information as can account for his presence at tlic cha- 
teau, and (‘stablish liis innocence on that point.” 

Indeed ! (Ti('u (he advocate, for such he was; “with that much may bo 
done.” 

“ LTuhappily, iiowever,” rejoined tlie G('neral, “ if such a disclosure is 
not necessary to save hk life, 1 cannot venture to give it ; the ruin of an- 
other must follow the ex])lauation.” 
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“Without it he ife lost,” said the advocale, solemnly. 

“ And would not accept of life with ii,” said I, boldly, as I started up in 
my bed, and looked fixedly at them. 

The gciienil sj)rang buck, lusionishcd and sj)cccldcss ; but the advocate, 
with more command over his emotions, east his eyes upon the paper before 
him, and quickly asked, “And the eoimnission — how do you account for 
that 

“ It was offered to and redused by me. lie who made the proposal forgot 
it on my tabl(% and ] was about to restore it when T was made prisoner.” 

“What condition w'as attached to your acceptance of it 

“ Some vague, indistinct proposals were mad(; to me to join a conspiracy 
of which I w’as ncitlicr told the object nor intentions. Indeed, I stopped 
any disclosure by n^jeeting the bribe.” 

“ Who made these same proposals ?” 

“ J shall not tell his name.” 

“ No matter,” said Uic advocate, carelessly ; “ it was the Marquis de Beau- 
vais;” and then, as if affecting lo write, 1 saw his sharp eyes glance over 
towards me, while a smile of gratiiied cunning twitched his lip. “ You will 
have no objection to say liow first you became acquainted wdlh him?” 

The dexterity of this query, by replying to which I at once established 
his preci‘ding assunqil ion, completely escaped me, and I gave an account of 
my lirst meeting with l)c Beauvais, without ever dreaming of the inferences 
it led to. 

“An unhappy rcnconlre, sir,” said the advocate, as if musing; “better 
have linisln'd the intimacy, as you lirst intended, at the Bois dc Boulogne.” 

“ It may be as y(3U say, sir,” said 1, irritated by th(‘ flippancy of his re- 
mark ; “ but perhaps 1 may ask the name of the gentleman wlio takes such 
interest in my affairs, and by what right he meddles in them?” 

The general started back in his chair, and w as about to speak, when the 
advocate, laid his hand gently on Jiis arm to restrain him, and, iu a voice of 
t he most unruffled smoothness, replied, “ As to my name, sir, it is Laurence 
Baillol ; my rank is simple avocat to tlie Cours et Tribunaux ; and the ‘ rigld^ 
by w hieli 1 interfere iu matters personal to you, is the consideration of lifiy 
louis which accompanied this brief.” 

“And my name, young man, is Lieutenant-General d’Auvergne,” said 
the old man, proudly, as he stared uh; steadfastly in the face. I arose at 
once, and saluted the general with a deep and respectful obeisance.' It was 
the smne officer wlio reviewed us at the Polyteelmique the day of my pro- 
motion. 

“ You are now, I hope, satisfied with the reasons of our pniscncc, and 
that nothing but considerations of your interest can have influenced our 
visit,” said the acocat^ with calmness. “ Such being the case, sit down here, 
and relate all you can of your life since your leaving the Polyteelmique ; bo 
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hri' f, ioo, foril. is ncm ilirce o’nlock— tlie couri, opens at 1pn, your case will 
})(* rallod tlic scroml, and I must at Ic.-ist have llirec* liours of sleep/* 

'I’lic i^cucral ])oiu1ed to a seat beside him; 1 sat down, and witiioiit any 
delay })rucofuI(*d to give n ]*apid accoiijii of all my adventures ajid pro- 
etiedings to the Lour \vc weni tlu'ii asscuibied, only omitting all mention of 
Mademoiselle dc Mention’s naiiu‘, and such allusions to De Beauvais as 
niiglit lead to his crimination. 

The a(lvoeatt‘ wi'ot.e down, as va])idly as T spoke them, the principal dc 
i lils of my history, and when J had eoiicluded, perused the notes he had 
taken with a (juiek rye. “ This Avill never do,” ^^aid he, with nion^ 
tienee iu ids manner tlianl had yet witnessed; ‘Micre area mass of eh 
etiiHsiaiiees all nnexplained, anti idJ suspicious, it is now entirely a tpiestion 
of the reeling of tlie court,. The charges, if jircsscd, must lead to a coiivie- 
lion. Your innoeenct*, sir, may satisfy — ^indeed, it has satisht'd (jcneral 
crAuNtTgne, who else liad uot. been hero this night, but tin*, proofs ;ne not 
tw'fore us.” Re j^aused for a moment, and then continued iu a lower tone, 
addressing himself directly to itu- general: ‘‘ We must cut riNit a delay ; a 
day- -two days, eertainl\ — will esiahlisb the proofs against (leorge and his 
ac(‘Oui])lice.s ; tlu'y will be condemned and executed at once, fi is most 
likel> tbat the court will not recur to ejipilal juiuislimeut again. ''J’lie 
examph^ bcdiig made, any fiirilier demonstration will he iici'clless. 1 see you 
put litlle failh iu this riiamruivre ; but trust me, 1 know the iemjKT of the 
Iribuual ; besides, the jiolitieal stroke* has already sueeeedcd. Ihuiaparte 
lias conquered all Ins enemies; Ids jjcxt step will be to protit b) iIk* \ie 
tory.” These words w('rc riddles to me at the time, though tlie day soon 
came vvlum t})eir meaning w'as pal])abl(‘. “Tes, two days will do it/’ said 
Jn*, eonfidently raising his voice as he simke ; “and then, wlit'lhcr Uu'.n* he 
a. hussar tlu; more, or one the less, in Trance, will little trouble the euiTCiit 
of ev(‘Hts.” 

“ Then how to obtain the titne — that is the question,” said the. ricncral. 

Oh, we shall try sojnctliiug; there can always be a Avitnoss to b(‘ called ; 
.''Ome evidence all essemtial not forthcojuing ; some necessary proof not 
quite unravelled. What if wc summoned this same abbe? The court will 
niak(* ])ro(‘liiniatiou for liini. D'Ervan is the name ?” 

“ Yes ; but if by so doing he may btj involved ” 

‘^T<iar nothing on that score; he’ll never turn up, believe me. We can 
affect i d show’ t liat his evidence is all import-ant. Yes, we’ll make the Abbe 
d’iSrvaiJ our first witness. Where shall we say he resides ? lloucn, I sup- 
pose, wdll do. Yes, Itoueu.” And so, Avithout Availing for a reply, he con- 
tinued to AATiic. '^By this, you perceive/’ he remarked, ‘'wc shall discon- 
cert. their plans. They arc e\ddt'iitly keeping tliis abb6 up for some greater 
occasion ; they hav^e a case against himself, perhaps, in A\’hich the proofs are 
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not ycl siilTicicni for couviolion. WcMl 1rou})lc their ffainOi and they may 
be ^'lad to compromise vvilh ns/’ 

The ;L,Tneral looked as much oonfouiided as Tuyseli' at these schemes of 
the lawTei'j but wc both were silent. 

A f('\v fjuostioiis more follow(’d, to which he wrolt; down my answers as 1 
L;ave liicin, and then siarlii\q up, he said, ‘‘And now, I'amenil, I must hasten 
iiome to hed. Jk‘. ready, at all events, for appearing; before tlie Iriljunal, 
Ihirke; at hm yon will be called, and so good night.” He b(w\('d for 
jii.'dly to me, as lie oju ucd the dour to permit (lie geiuTal to pass on! first,. 

ril follow you ill a moment,” said 1 in* General, while lie closed the door 
'itita- him, and remained bcluiul witli me iu the cell. “It was only tlii^ 
('veniiig, sir,” said he, iu a low voice, “at the return of Madame 15onapaile 
trom r>oulogne, that. Mademoiselle de Meudon learned you w(;rc not at 
lihertv, Sin* has made me acquRiinted with the circumstances by which 
your present risk has been 'aenrred, and has ])ut me in possi'ssioii of where, 
withal to cstabli.sh your innocence as regards the adventure at the Chut can 
rAiiere. This disclosure, if it cxcul})a.tes will of course criminate //rv, 
Old anumg those, too, where, she has been recijived and admitted on t(‘rms 
if the clos(‘sl friendship. TTie nat ural desire; to save her cousin’s life will 
:io( (’oven- tli(.‘ act by wliicdi so liorriblc a, conspiracy might have escapeci 
juinislinKMit,. Ihmajiarte newer forgives ! Noav, 1 am m possession of this 
proof, and il’ you demand it, it shall be iu your k(H;piug. 1 have no ]ie.sita- 
lion ill saying tiiat. the other eliargcs against you can easily be got over— 
this one being n'futed. 'VVhal do yon say?” 

‘■.Nhnhitig conld make me accept of such an exculpation,” said 1, rcao 
luiely ; ‘\'in(| were it ollered in spite of me. I'll ))lcad guilty to the whole 
act, mid sutler with the r(‘st.” 

The old man's eyes glistened wdtli pleasure, and 1 thought 1 saw^ a tear 
tali on iiis clieek. “ Ish)w,” cried he, as he gras])ed my iiaud in both his — 
1 feel that you are innocent, my brave boy, and come wbat will, I’ll 
stand by ,V)u,” With tliat he buiTied from the cell, and hdlowed the udvo 
(‘ate, who was already calling with some impatience to liavi; the doors un 
locked. 

1 was again alone. Ho, not alone — ^for in my narrow cell hope was with 
me now. 
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CHAPTER XXXVTI. 

TI!K “trial/' 

So doubtful was the govcrnuieni of the day in what way the people of 
Paris would he disposed to regard the trial of tlu* Chouan ])risoners, how far 
public sympathy might side with misfortune and heroism, and in wliat way 
tliey would r(;gard Moreau, whose career in arms so many had witnessed 
with pride and cuthusiasm, tluit for several days they did not dare to strike 
the decisive blow which was to establish their guilt, hut advanced with slow 
and cautious steps, gradually accumulating a mass of small circumstances, 
on which the Moniteur each day commented, and the other journals of less 
authority expatiated, Jis if to prepare the x)ublic mind for further and more 
import ant revelat ions. 

At last, however, the day arrived in which the juine w^as to be sprung. 
Tlui s(iCrci ])olicc — wdvose information extended to all t hat went on in eveay 
class of the capital, and who knew the chit-ehat of the highf^st circles, 
(equally as they did the grumblings of tin*, Paubourg St. Anioiin*, — pro- 
nounecnl the time had come when the fatal stroke* miglit no longer ho 
withheld, and wiien tlie long-destined vengeance. shf)iil(l t]es(‘cnd on their 
devoted heads. 

The want of energy on the pari of the prosecution — the absence of im- 
portant witnesses, and of all direct evidence whatever, which maii;cd the 
first four days of the trial, had infused a high hop(^ and a strong sense of 
security into the prisoners’ hearts. The proofs w hich they so mucli dri'adcd, 
;md of whose existence they well kiicw^ w^cri*. not forthcoming against them. 
The rumoured treachery of some of their party began, at length, to lose, its 
t(Tror for them — wliile in the lax and careless proceedings of the. proenrenr- 
geiitTal they saw, or fancied they saw, a desire on the part of government 
to render the public uninterested spectators of the scene, and thus prepare 
the way for an acquittal, while no danger of any excitement cxistc^d. 

Snell was the, state of matters at the close of the fourth clay. A tiresome 
and desultory discussion on some merely legal quc'.stion had occupied the 
court for several hours, and many of the spectators, wearied and tired out, 
had gone home disappointed in their expectations, and secretly resolving not 
to return the following day. 

Tills was the moment for which the party in power had been waiting — i ho 
interval of false seceifity, as it w’ould seiira, when all danger was past, and 
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no longer any apprehension existed. The sudden shock of the newlj- 
discovered j)roofs would then come with peculiar force, while, no matter 
how rapid any subsequent step might be, all charge of precipitancy or 
undue haste had been disproved by the tardy nature of the four lirst dajs’ 
proceedings. 

For the change of scene about to take place an early edit ion of the Moni- 
teur prepared the public ; and by daybreak the walls of Paris were pla- 
carded wit h great announcenieiit s of tlie,discoveries made by the government 
—how, by tlieir uutijing efforts, tiic whole plot, which was to deluge Frances 
witli blood, and sidivort the glorious institutions of freedom they had ac- 
quii-ed by the revolution, had been laid open — ^new and convirtcing evidence 
of the guilt of the Cliouans had turned u}> — and a frightful picture of 
anarchy and social disorganisation was displayed, all of which was to origi- 
nate in an effort to restore the Bourbons to tlie throne of Francc. 

While, therefore, tlu! galleries of the court were crowded to suifocatiou 
at an early hour, and (wery avenue leading to tlic tribunal crammed with 
people, anxious to he present at this eventful crisis, the prisoners took their 
})laccs on t he '‘hciicli of the accused,’* totally unaware of the reason of the 
excit ement tliey witnessed, and st rangely puzzled to conceive what ankiiowu 
circumstance had reinvested the proceedings with a new interest. 

As I took my places among the rest, I st.ared wit h surprise at the scene — 
the strange contrast between the thousands there whose strained eyes and 
feverish faces betokened the higliest degree of excitement, and that little 
group on which every look was turned — calm, and even cheerful. There 
sat George Cadoudal in the midst of tlnun, his hands clasped in those at 
either side of him; his strongly-marked features porbx'tJy at rest, and his 
eyes bent with a steady stare on the bench where llu^ judges were seated. 
Morcuu was not present, nor did 1 see some of t he Cliouans whom I remem- 
bered on the former day. 

T1i( 5 usual fomal proclamation of the court being made, silence was 
called by the crier — a useless precaution, as throughout that vast assembly 
not a whisper was to be heard. A conversation of some minutes took j)Iae(,‘ 
between the procureur and the counsel for the prisoners, in which I recog- 
nised the voice of Monsieur Baillot, my own advocate, which was intcr- 
.rupted by the president, desiring that the proceedings should c^ommcucc. 

The procurenr-general bowed, and took his seat, while the President, 
turning towards George, said, 

“ George Cadoudal, you have hitlicrto persisted in a course of blank denial 
regarding e\ery circumstance of the conspiracy witli whicliyou are charged. 
You have asserted your ignorance of persons and places with which wc arc 
provided with proof to show you arc well acquainted. You have neither 
accounted for your presence in suspected situations, nor satisfactorily shown 
what wore the objects of your intimacy with suspected individuals. .The 

VOL, I. X 
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court now desires to ask you whether, at this stage of the proceedings, you 
wish to offer more explicit revelations, or explain any of the dubious events 
of your career 

]. will answer any cpicstion you put to me,” replied George, sternly ; 
*‘but I have lived loo long in another country not to have learned some ol 
its usages, and 1 feel no desire to become my own accuser. Let him there’ 
(he pointed to the proeurcur-gencral) “do his office — he is the paid and 
salaried assailant of the innocent.” 

“ I call upon the court,” said the Proeurcur, rising ; when ho was suddenly 
interrupted by tlic President, saying, “ We will jirotcet you, Monsieiu* le 
Frocureur. And once again wc would admonish the accused, that insolence 
to tlui authorities of this court is but a sorry plea in vindication of his inuO' 
ecmce, and shall be no recommendation to our mercy.” 

“Your mercy!” said George, in a voice of scorn and sarcasm. “ WIjo 
ever licard of a tiger’s Ixuievoicncc or a wolf’s cliarity *r And even if you 
wished it, he whose slaves you are ” 

“I call upon yon to be sihmt,” said an advocate, rising from a bench 
directly behind him. “ Another interru])tiou of this kind, and 1 shall aban- 
don Ihc deftmee.” 

“ What!” said George*, turning quickly round mid staring at him. W'itli a 
io(.>k of Avithering conitunjd, “ and have they boug,ht ifou over too?” 

“Gall the first ivitucss,” said the Presideni, and an indistinct- inurmnr 
was heard, and slight confusion seen to agitate the crowd, as the gendarmes 
opened a path towards the witness bench; and then Lsavv two men carry iiig 
something between them, wliich I soon p(;reeivcd to b(; a man. The legs, 
which were alone apparent, hung down listlessly like those of a corpse, and 
one arm, wliich fell over the sliouldcr of the bearer, moved to and fro, as 
they went, like tlic limb of a dead man. Every neck was stretelied from 
tint galleries above, and along the beiiel'cs bcneatli, to catcli a glimpse of 
the mysterious figure, wliich seemed like an apparition from the grave conn; 
to give evidence, II is face, too, was concealed by a handkerchief; and as 
h(* was ])lae(xl in a chair provided for the purpose, the assistants stood at 
citlu'r side to support his drooping figutc. 

“ Jjet tlic witness be sworn,” said tin*. President ; and, with tlui aid of au 
otlleer of fhc court, a thin white; hand was held u]), on which tije ffesli 
S(*e,in(‘d almost transparent from emaciation. A low', muttering sound fol- 
lowed, and liie President spoke again: “Let the witness be uncovered. 
Georgi* Cadondal, advance !” 

As the hardy Chouau stepped forward ihc handkerchief fell from the wit- 
ness’s face, while his head slowly turned roiuid tow^'ords the prisoner. A 
cry, like the yell of a wounded animal, broke from the stout Breton, as he 
bounded into the and lield u]> both liis arms to their full hciglit. “ Toi^ 
hi screamed lie, in accents that seemed the very last of a heart wrung 
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to a^ony, Avliilc he h^aned forward and fixed ids eyes on him, till the very 
orbs seemed bursting- from their soektd-s. “ Oui,'" added lie, in i\ lower tone, 
l)id. one which was felt in every corner of that crowded asse.mbiugc — out, 
vest Itd'^ Them clasping his ircinbling- hands together, as liis knees bent 
bejK.'at h him, he turned his eyes u})wards, and said, “Xe ho?i IHeu, that 
mak('s metds hearts and knows their thouglits, desds with ns as he will ; and 
J niusi Ivavc sinned sorely towards him wiicn such punishment as this has 
fallcij upon me. Oli ! my brotlicr, my child, my own Jtoiivet dc Lozier.” 

“Bouvet dc Lozier!” cried ihc other prisom-rs, willi a shoul. wD.d as 
juadness itself, wliilc every man sprang forward 1o look at hiiii. But already 
tlic head had fallen hack ov(-r i.lie chair ; the limbs stnd.ched out rigidly, 
and the arm fell heavily down. “fJc; is dying!” “IJe is dead!” were 
llu* (‘xelamations of the c-rowd, and a general cry for a doctor was heard 
arcnind. Si'veral pliysieiaiis wrn- soon at Ids side, and by (he aid of rcstora- 
rives Ite was gradually broiignt back 1o aiiiinalion, hut cold and spcxchless 
he lay, unable to understand auytliing, and was ohligt-rl to be conveyed back 
again 1o Ids b('d. 

It was sonu' tinn* before tin* exeiicment of this harrowing scene was over; 
i.iul vheu order al b-nglli was restored in tin*, eoiiri, George Cadoudal was 
‘-een seated, as id (irst, oil the beueb, while around him his fidthful followers 
were groujxid. Like eldldren round a beloved fatlun*, some leaned on Ids 
neck, others elas])etl bis knees — some eovan-i-.d his bands wildi kisses, and 
called bijtt bv i lu- most endearing names. But Ibongb he moved bis luuul 
fj’om side to side, ami tritui to smiltt upon ihem, a cold vacancy was in liis 
faec' ; Ids rr})S were ]\’irjed, and his e^es stared wildly l)r‘Jbre. hiiri ; bis v('ry 
liair sluod out from his forehead, on Avliich the ])ig drops of sweat wen.^ seen. 

‘‘ hatln'r, 'dear father, il is bid one who is false — s(‘,(‘, look how many of 
your ehiklren are true to \oii — think on n.s wlio are witJi you here, ami will 
_^:o with yon (o d(.'a,th without shrinking.” 

“ lie is but a child, too, father, and they have stolen away his reason from 
him,” said another. 

“ Yes, they have Ijrought him to lids by suffering,” cried a tldrd, as with 
a elenelied liand he mena(*.ed (he beneli where sal the judges. 

“ Order in the court !”' ericid the President ; bul llie command wtis reiterated 
again and again before silence could be obtained ; ami when again 1 could 
observe llie })roce(’diiigs, I saw the jiroeureur-general addressing tlic tribunal, 
to demand a posi ponciiumt, in eunseipiciiee of the illness of the last witness, 
whose testimony was^pronounciui all-couclnsivc. 

A discussion t.o(;k jilaee on the subject between the counsel for tlie pri- 
soners and llu- ]n’osccution, atid at length it was ruled that this trial should 
not be proceeded willi till the following morning. 

VYe arc, however, prepared to go on with the other cases,” said the 
Procurcur, “ if the court will jjcruiit.” 

T 2 
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“ Certainly,*’ said the President. 

** In that case,” coiltiuiied the Proenreur, '' wc shall call on the accused 
Thomas Burke, lieutenant of the huitime hussars, no\v»preseiit.” Eor some 
minu<,cs nothing more could be heard, for the crowded galleries, thremged 
with expectant liundrcds, began now to empty. Mine was a name without 
interest for any ; and the thronged masses rose to depart, while their over- 
excited minds found V(int in words whicli drowned all else. It was in vain 
silence and order were proclaimed — the proceedings had lost all interest, and 
with it all respect, and for full ten minutes the uproar lasted. Meanwhile, 
M. Baillot, taking his place at my side, produced some most voluminous 
pa])crs, in which he soon became deeply engaged. 1 turned on(^ look 
tliroughout the now almost deserted seats, hut not one face tli ere was known 
to me. The few who remained seemed to stay rather from indoleneci tlian 
any ot-!ier motive, as they lounge.d over the vacant hcnches, and yawned 
listlessly ; and much as I dreaded the gaze of that appalling multii.iuh', I 
sickened at the miserable isolation of my lot, and felt ovcrwJiclmcd to think 
that for nic there was not one who should pity or regret my fall. At h^sl 
order was established in the court, and t he proenreur opened tlie proceeding 
by reciting the act of my accusation, in which all the circumstances alnnidy 
mentioned by miy advocate were dwelt and commented on with the hahitiial 
force and exaggeration of bar oratory. The address was short, however, 
scarcely fifteeji minutes long; and by the tone of the speaker, and tlu' man- 
ner of the judges, I guessed t hat my ease excited little or no int erest to tlu*. 
prosecution, eitlu^r from my own humble and insigniticaiii position, or the 
certainty they felt of my conviction. 

My advocate rose to demand a delay, even a short one, pleading most 
energetically against the precipitancy of a proceeding in which the indict- 
ment was but made known the day previous. The president intcrniptod 
liim roughly, and with an assurance that no circumstance short of the neces- 
sity to produce some important evidence not then forthcoming, would in- 
duce him to grant a postponement. 

M. Baillot replied at once : ‘"Such, sir, is our cUvse ; a witness, whose evi- 
dence is of the highest moment, is not to be found; a day or two might 
enable us to obtain his testimony ; it is upon this wc ground our liope, our 
certainty of an acquittal. The court will not, 1 am certain, refuse its 
clemency in such an emergency as this ?y 

Wlierc is tliis same witness to be found? Is he in Paris ? — is he in 
France ?” 

“ We hoi)f' in Pans, Monsieur le President.” 

“ And his name ?” 

“ The Abbe d'Ervan.” 

A strange mi nr nr ran along the bench of judges at the words, and I 
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could see that some of them smiled in spite of their efforts to seem grave, 
while the procurcur-gendral did not scruple to laugh outriglit. 

“ 1 believe, sir,” said he, addressing the president, " that I can accommo- 
date my learned brother with this so-much-dcsired testinmny perhaps more 
S])eedily — I will not say than he wishes— but than lie expects/* 

“ How is this ?” said my advocate, in a whisper to me ; “they have this 
ahbc then — has he turned against his party ?” 

“ I know nothing of liim,” said I, rec'klcssly ; “ falsehood and treachery 
seem so rife here, that it can well be as you say.” 

“ The Abbe d’Ervan,” called a loud voice, and with the words the well- 
known figure moved rapidly from the crowd and mounted the steps of the 
platform. 

“ You arc lost,” said Eaillot, in a low, solemn voice. “ It is Meh^e do 
la Touche himself!” 

Had the words of my sentence rung in my ears I Ind not f(;lt them more ; 
that name, hy some secret spell, had such terror in it. 

“You know the prisoner licforc you, sir?” said the President, turning 
towards the ah be. 

Before he could rejily, ihy advocates broke* in : 

“ Pm*don me, sir, but previous to the (*xamination of tliis respectable 
witness, I would ask under what name* he. is to figure in this process? Is 
he hcr(^ tlic Abbe d'Ervan, the agreeable and gifte^d frequenter of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain? — is he the*, Chevalier MaufU'ct, the conqianion and 
associate of the house of Bourbon? — or is he the no less celeb rated and 
esteemed eilizeii M click de la Touche, wliosc active; <*xertioiis have been of 
sucli value in these eventful times, that we should tJjiiik no recompense 
sufficient for them, had he not been ])aid by both parties ? Yes, sir,” con- 
tinued In;, in an altered lont;, “I repeat it, we are prepared to show that 
tliis man is unworthy of all credit ; that. Ik*, whose testimony the court, now 
(jails, is a hired spy and bribed calumniator — t.hc instigator to the treason 
he prosijcutes — the designer of tluj schemes for which other men’s blood has 
])aid the jKJmdty. Is this abbe without and gendarme within to be at large 
in the world, ensnaring the unsuspecting youth of Prance by subtle and in- 
sidious doctrines disguised under the semblance of aft(jr-diimcr gaiety ? Are 
we to feel that on such evidence as this, the fame, the honour, the life of 
every man is to rest ? He who earns his livelihood by treason, and whose 
wealth is gathered in the bloody sawdust beneath the guillotine !” 

“ We shall not hear these observations longer,” said the President, with 
an accent of severity. “ You may comment on the evidence of the witness 
hereafter, and, if you arc able to do so, disprove it. His character is under 
the protection of the court.” 

No, sir,” said the advocate, with energy, “no court, however high — no 
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trihumil, ])oncaili that of Ilcavon itself, whose decrees we dare not question 
— can tlirow a sliield over a man like tins. There are crimes which slain 
the nation they occur in — wliieli, happening in our age, make men sorry for 
their generation, and wish Ihey had lived in other times/’ 

“ Once more, sir, I command you i-o desist,” inlerrupted tlie rresident. 

If I dare to dictate to tiie honourable court,” said the so-eallcd Abl)e, 
in an accent, of tlu' most honcived sweetness, and with a smilc! of the most, 
winning exiiression, ‘‘ 1 would ask permission for tlic leanuai gentleman to 
proceed. Tli(‘se well-arranged paragra])hs, tin's indignation got by heart, 
iiiiist liave vent, since they’re paid for; and it would save the tribunal th(‘ 
time which must be consnnied in listening to lljem hereafter/’ 

" If,” said th(‘ advocate, ‘Mh(‘. eooliu'ss and iiidillrrencc; to blood which 
ih(‘, lieadsnia)i (exhibits, l)c a proof of guilt in the victim ])L'forc liiin, I could 
congratulate the [U'osecution on tluur witness. Bui,” cried he, in. an accent 
of wild excitement, “gre,at Heavens! are wc again fallen on siudi times as 
to n(;ed atrocity like this? Is the terrible ordeal of blood through whicli 
wc have passed to be remnved one(! more? Is tlie aecnsation to be Jioardeil, 
th(^ calumnious evidemee S(!cr(ded, the charge hckl back, till the scaffold is 
ready — and thtui the indictment, the slander, the s('utene(^, and the deatii tr) 
follow on ojie ajiolh( r like I he flash and the Ihunder ? Is the very imputa’ 
fion of liaving heard from a Ihjiirhou to bear its ])res(lgeof sudden death?” 

“Silence, sir,” cried llie. ITesident, to whom the allusion to th(; ])u<' 
d’Enghien wa,s peculiarly offensive, and who saw in the looks of tiie s])ecla- 
t.ors with what force it lold. “ ^On know tJie ])risouer?” said h(*, iurnin,!; 
towards D’Ervan. 

“ 1 liavc tiiat honour, sir,” saiil h(', witli a bland smile. 

“ State to Ilu5 court the ])laec and the occasion of your llrst, meeting 
him.” 

“ If I remember correctly, it was iji tin' Palais Itoyal, at Beauvilliers’s. 
There W’as a meeting of soim* of the Chonan party arranged for that (iveiiing, 
but from some accident only three or four witrc present. Tlie sous-iicutc- 
luint, however, was one.” 

“ .Iiei)('.:At, ;as far as your jnemory* serves you, the conduct and conversation 
of the prisoner during the evening in (pu'stion.” 

In reply, the abbe recapitulated evm’v miiuile pm'ticular of the supper; 
searecly an observalioii the rno.st trivial he ditl not reeal and apjily, by some 
infernal infijennHy, to the scheme of (he couspirnev. Although never, even 
in the slightest instance, falsifying any sjietxdi, h(‘ toHured the few word,s 1 
did say into such a semblance of criminality, that 1 started, as I heard the 
intciqiretatioii which now appe^^irod so naturally to attacdi to them. 

During all this iinu* my advocate lU'Ver iiit('rru])ted him once, but occu- 
pied himself in writing as rapidly ns he eouhl follow the evidence. « 

The chance expressi.'ai a hieh eoucludcd the evening, the hope ‘of meeting 
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sooii, was artfully construed into ananranged and r(?cognised agrconieni that 
1 l]ad acerpied coinpanionship amongst, thcui, and ronnall}' joined tlu'ir 
rauk.s. Froui this he ])a.sscd on to tlie see.(jiui (diarge, respecting tlic con- 
versation T ]»ad overheard at the Tuileries, and which 1 so iinlui]ipi)v re- 
peated to llcauvais. This the ahhe dwelt upon with gri*at iuin\ii.ciiess, as 
evidencing my being an .aceonipliee, showing how 1. liacl exhibiU'd great zral 
in tlui now cause 1 had einbarlaal in, and aflecting to mark how v(‘r> highly 
the S('rvie(' was rated by those in whoso power lay the rewards of suidi an 
achicvcmcjit. 

Then followed the aeeouiil of m\ appoint inc'nt at Versailles, in whieii 
1 hoard, Avith a sinking hearl, how thnmuglily (’vi'u there tin*, toils were 
spread around me. It ap])ean‘d that the reason of the uegl(‘ct I tlien 
exp(!rienced waas an order from the minister that ] should not 1 h^ noticed in 
.any way; that the o])jeet of my h(‘iiig placed jlu're was to test m\y lidclilv, 
which alnauly was snspe teal; that it waas suppos('d siu'h lu'glec.i might. 
iiaturaJly have the clfccl of throwing me mor<’ wiiliiigly into tin' view.s of the 
cemspirators, and, .as I was watched in every miiuih^ part icnlar, of csi.ablish- 
;ug my own guilt, and leading to the d(‘1cction of others. Ttum eainc a nar- 
rativ(' of his \i.bits to my fjuaricr.s, in which the. omission (,>f all m(.ntit)n of 
his name in niy reju)rt was clearly shown as ati evidence of my c.onsc.ious 
culpability; and to my liormr and coufn.sioii a new witness Nvas produced, 
(ia^ senlinc!, Tic.rn^ Dulong, wdio jnouuted guard at< the gate of the elialeau 
on lli(‘ moiaiing wdicii 1 ])a.sse(l tin; abbe through the ])ark. 

With, ail accuracy beyond my bidicf he repeal'd all our conversal ions, 
making the dubious Jiiuls and dark suggestions wiiieli he himscsir thnwv out 
as much niinc. as Ids own ; and iiaving at length givini a, full ju'etun* of my 
treaclu'rons coiuluct, he introduced my intiinaey whtli rn'a,ii\ui.s a,s the 
crowning fhrc.umslancc of my guilt. “1 shall j)ausc liere,” said lie, with a 
cool nialigiiily, but ill concealed lieueatb a look of affeelcd sorrow--*" 1 shall 
pause lie.rc, and, >yilh the permission of the court, allow the acensid to 
mak<*, if lie will, a full confession of his criminality; or, if In* refuse this, J 
.sliall prooix'd to the disclosure of other circiini stances, by wdiieh it wdll be 
seen tliat these, dark designs mot favour and couiitenance in higher rpiarters, 
and among those, too, wdiosc sex, if nothing el, so, sliould have removed 1h(‘ni 
fieyond the coiitaminatiou of confederacy wdth as.sassiiialiou.’^ 

‘‘ The court,” said the President., stendy, “will enter into no compromise 
of this kind. You arc here to give; such evidcnci^ as you possess — fully, 
frankly, and without reserve ; nor can wi‘ jiermit you to hold out any }iro- 
misGS to ttie prisoner that his confession of guilt can allbrd a screen to the 
culjiabdity of others.” 

“I demand,” cried the Procurour-Oeneral, “a full disclosure from the 
witness of evi.'rytiiing he knows cijiieerning t.liis conspiracy.” 

“ 111 that case I shall speak,” said the Alilic. 
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At this instant a noise was heard in the hall without ; a half murmur ran 
through the court^ ; and suddenly the heavy curiam was drawn aside, and a 
loud voice called out : 

“ In the*, name of the Ilepublic— one and indivisible — an order of couii- 
eiL» 

The messenger, splashed and covered with mud, advanced through the 
court, and delivered a packet into the hands of the })i*esidcnt, who, having 
broken the large s(;als, proceeded leisurely to read it over. At the same 
moment I felt my arm gently touched, and a small pencil note was slipped 
into my hand. It ran thus : 

Dear Sir, — Burke is safe. An order for his transmission before a mi- 
litary i ribunal has just been signed by the First Consul. Stop all the evidence 
at once, he is no longer before the court. TJic court-martial will be but 
a formality, and in a few days lie will be at liberty. — ^^Yours, 

“ D’Auvergne, Licutciiant-GencraL” 

Before 1 could recover from tlie shock of such glad tidings the President 
rose, and said, 

“ In the matter of tin; accused Burke this court has no longer (jognizance, 
as he is suinmoned before the tribunal of the army. Let him withdraw, and 
call on the next case, Auguste Leconiss('4.” 

D’Ervan stoo])cd down and wliispered a few' words to the procurcur-ge- 
neral, who imnuidiately demanded to ])eruse tin order of council. To this 
my advocate at once objceled, and a short and animated disfmssion on the 
legal question followed. The prcsidcnl, lujwcvcr, ruled in favour of my de- 
fender; and at the same instant a coimorars guard apj)eared, into whose 
charge I was formally handed over, and marched from the court.. 

Such was the excited state of my miud- - in such a confused whirl were 
all my faculties, that I knew nothing of what was pa.ssiiig around me ; and 
save that. I was ordered to mount into a carriage*, and driven along at a 
rapid pace, I remembered no more. At length we reached the quay Vol- 
taire, and entered the large square of the barrack. The tears burst out and 
rail down my cheeks, as 1 looked once more on the emblems of the career I 
loved. 'VVe stopped at the door of a large stone building, wdierc two sen- 
tries were*, posted ; and tl\e moment after 1 found myself the occupant of a 
smjiU barrack-room, in which, though under arrest., no feature of harsh eon- 
tinement appeared, and from whose windows 1 could survey the movement 
of the troops in the court, and liear the sounds which for so many a day had 
been the most welcome to my existence. 
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CHAI’TER XXXVIIT. 

“THE CUIBASaiER.” 

Although my arrest was contiinicd with all its strictness, I never heard 
one word of my transmission ])eforo the military tribunal ; and a fortnight 
elapsed, during which 1 passed tlirougli every stage of expectancy, doubt, 
and at last iiidiflercuce; no tidings having ever reached me as to what for- 
tune lay in store for me. 

The grull* (jld invalid that carried my dally rations seemed but ill-disposed 
to afford me any information, even us to the common events without., and 
seldom made any other reply to my (piestioning than an erect position as if 
on parade, a military salute, and “ Conuais pas^ moii Ueuienunt ” — a phrase 
which 1 actually b<‘gan to abhor from its re]>eiilion. Still his daily visits 
sliowecl I was not utterly forgotten ; while from my window 1 had a view f)f 
all that went on in the barrack -yard. There — for J had neither books nor 
ncwsj)aj)(‘Ts- -J spent, my entire clay watching tin*, evolutions of tJio soldiers : 
the parade at daybreak, tlic relieving guards, llic drill, the (;xercis(^, the very 
labours of the barrack -square— all liad their intfux'st fur me, and at length .1 
began to know tlie very faeces of the soldiers, .and could recognise t lie bronzeii 
and wiaitlier-be.atcii features of the veterans of the rt'publican armi(;s. 

It was a cuinissier regiment, and one that had seen much service: most 
of the sous-ojficicrs and many of t he men were decorated ; and their helmets 
bore the haughty device of “ J)ix contre un /” in memory of some buttle 
against the Austrians, where they repulsed and overthrew a force of ten 
times tluur own number. 

At tirst their licavy equipments and huge unwieldy horses seemed strange 
and uncouth to my eyes, accustomed to the more elegant and trim style of 
a hussar corps, but gradually I fancied there was something almost more 
soldierlike about them ; their dark faces harmonised too with the great 
black cuirass ; and the large massive boot moimting to the middle of the 
thigh, the long horse-haired helmet, the straiglit sword, and peculiar, heavy, 
plodding step, reminded me of what I used to read of the Koinan centurion ; 
while the horses, covered with weighty and massive trappings, moved with 
a warlike bearing, and a tramp as stately as their riders. 

When evening came, and set the soldiers free from duty, I used to 
watch them for hours long, as they sat in little groups and knots about 
the barrack-yard, smoking and chatting— occasionally singing too. Even 
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ijjcji, liowcvcr, ihcir djsiiri(3livc chanictci' was ])i-cscrvcd : unlike ilic noisy, 
l)()isi(ir()ii.s merriment of tiie Lussar, llii‘ staid cuirassier deenHul such levity 
niiheconiing llic dignity of his ariu of the service, and tiiere reigned a half 
so](‘nin feature over all th(ur intercourse, nliieli struck in(‘ forcibly. T 
kmuv not tluui — as I have learned full well siinai — how every d(’])arti]i(‘nt of 
tlie French army had its distinctive eharact erist ic, and that ]SIa])ole()u studied 
and (‘ven encouraged the growth of th(‘se singular inaniK^rs to a great (‘xt ent ; 
doubth^ss, too, feeling a judde in his own thorough intimacy wilb their most 
nnhinte traits, and that facility with whieli, hy a single word, he eonhl ad- 
dress hiitiself to the chcrisluid feeling of a particular corps. And tl)e tad 
by which the monarch wins over and fascinates the nobles of his court, was 
here (^xmeised in the great world of a camp, and with far more success too : 
a p]ira.s(;, a name, some well-known battle, t he date of a victory, woidd fall 
ftoiu his li])s as lie rode along the line, and be cauglit. np with enthusiasm 
by thousands, who felt in the one word a recognition of ' past services. 
••Thou” — he always addressed the soldiers hi tlic second pm-soii — “thou 
\v(‘i‘t with me at Cairo “ 1 remember tlna' at Arcole,” were enough t o 
reward wounds, sutlering, inntilation itself; and lie to whom such was atl- 
(In'ssed became an object of veneration among liis hdlows. 

Certain corps ])rescrved more studiously than olluu's the iriemoric'.s of pasl 
achievements — the heirlooms of tlu.ir glory; and to tlu'se lUmaparte alwav> 
sp(»kewilh a feeling of (Viendsliip mosi, eaptivaliug to the soldicFs heart, 
ami from tliem he. seh'Cled tlu' various regiments that com])Ose(l iiis ^^Guard.” 
"JT)C cuirassiers lieloiigcd to tins proud force; and even an unmiiitary ew' 
(‘ouid mark, in their haughty bearing and assured look, that they wore a 
I'avoiired corps. 

Among those- wdth whose faces 1 had now grown familiar there was one 
whom 1 regarded wntli unusual interest : lie scorned to me the very type of 
liis class. lie waas a man of gigantic si/e, towering by half a head above 
(,lu; very ialhist of Ids hdlows, wdiilc Ids enormous breadth of chest and 
should(;r actually secnual to detract from ids great height. The lower jiart 
of his face was entirely conciailcd by a Ixiafd of bright red hair that fell in a 
hug(' mass ovi’r tlic breast of his cuirass, and secmied by its trim and fashion 
1 o he an olijcet of no common pride to tlie wearer ; his nose was marked by 
a sabre-(‘.ut that extended across one ent ire cln^ek, leaving a deep blue w'elt 
in its I rack: but saving these traits — wild and savage enough — the coun- 
tenance was singularly mild and pleasing; he had large andliqidd blue eyes, 
soft and lustrous as any girl’s ; the lashes, too, were long and falling; and 
his forehead, which was high mid open, w'-as wldte as snow. I was not long 
in remarking the ‘<1 range influence this man seemed to jiosscss over the rest 
— an aseendaney not in any way iittribiiiable to the mark on his skawe, 
which proclaiimal him a eorjmral. It seemed as though his slightest word, his 
least gesture, was attc’ulv.d to ; a.iid though evidently tacituru and quiet. 
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wlien he spoke I ccnild (le-loci in his manner an air of proinplitndc and com- 
inaiifl tJuit marked iiiin as one born to b(‘- above ]\is fellows. If he seemed 
such ill the idle hours, on jiaradc he was the. bniH ideal of a cuirassier. Ills 
gn at war-horsi', sccniiiigl;^' small for the immense ]n-oportions of the heavy 
riilv:r, bounded with each nioveiiienf. of his wilst, as if iustiuiT with the 
horsi'Uiards wislies. 

I waited wiili some impatience for the invalkrs arrival, to ask who this 
reniarkablc soldier was, ci'rtain that I should hear of no eominon man. lie. 
came soon after; and as I ]>ointe.d out the n])jcet of my euriosity, tJic old 
li'llow drew himself up with ]>ride, and, wliili' a- grim clfortat a smile crossed 
liis features, replied: 

That’s Pioehc — I c tyros Vioche!^^ 

‘‘Pioehe. !” said T, repeating the name alond, and cndcavouriug to re~ 
memlier vliy it seemed well I nown to me. 

''Yes, Pioche,” rejoined lie, gnillly. “ If Monsieur liad ever hecii in 
Kgvpt, tile name w'onid scarcely sound so strangle in his ears.” And with 
this sarcasm lie liobbled from tlii' room and closed the door, while i could 
lie.'ir him grmiibling along the entire corridor, in evident anger at the igno- 
rani'e iiiat did not know ‘‘ Pioch(\” 

Tn cnly times did 1 repi'at the name aloud, before it. Hashed across me as 
I he saiiu* Maclaine Lefebvre mentioned at the solrre in the- palace. It was 
i’ioehe wlio shouldered the luass field-ihoe.e, and jiassed before the general 
on jiai’adc. The gigantic size, the })Owerful strength, the strange name — all 
could hi'long to no other; and I felt as though at oiicc I liad found an old 
uCfpiaint.ance in the great cuirassier of the Guard. 

if iJjC ]n-is(mcr in his lonely cell has few incidents to charm lii.s solitary 
iioiirs, in return lie is enabled by some hafijiy gift to make tJmse tin? sources 
of many thonglits. The gleam of light that falls upon the lloor, broken liy 
the iron gratings of his window', comes laden with storied fancies of otiier 
laiuh'-- of far-distant eouiitries, where men arc dwelling in their native 
mouuinins free, and hap])y ; forgi'tful of his prison, the captive wanders in 
iiis fancy thiongli valleys he lias seen in boyhood, aiul with friends to bi* 
;i!et no more, lie turns gladly to tlie past, of wdiosc pleasures no advcrsi' 
fort line can dcjirivc him, and lives over again tliii happy hours of his youth: 
.md thinks, with a melaiiclinly not devoid of its own ])le,'ijsurc, of what t/ayy 
would feel wlio loved liim, could tliey but see him now. He pictures l//oir 
syiiipalhy and l/udr sorrow, and his lieart feds lighter, though liLs eyes drop 
i ears. 

In this way tlie great cuirassier became an object for my thoughts by day 
and my dreams by night. ] fancied a hundred stories of which lie was the 
hero ; and lliese imaginings served to while away many a tedious hour, and 
gave me an int:erest in w'atcliing tlic little spot of earili Dial wms visible 
from my barred wiiidow\ It was in one of these reverie.-^ 1 sat one evening, 
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when I head the sounds of feet approacliing along the corridor that led to 
niy room ; the clank of a sabre and the jingle of spurs sounded not like iiiy 
gruif visitor. My door was opened before I had time for much conjecture, 
and General D’ Auvergne stood before me. 

‘‘Ah! mon lieutenant” cried he, gaily, “you have been thinking very 
hardly of me since we met last. I’m sure ; charging me with forgetfulness, 
and accusing me of great neglect.'’ 

“Pardon me, general,” said I, hurriedly; “your former kindness, for 
which 1 never can be grateful enough, has beem always before niy mind. 1 
have not yet forgotten that you saved my life ; more still — you rescued my 
name from dishonour,” 

“ Well, well ; that’s all past and gone now. Your reputation stands 
clear at last. I)c Beauvais hfis surrendered himself to the authorities at 
llouen, and made a full confession of everything, exculpating you com- 
pletely in every particular, save the indiscretion of your intercourse with 
Meh^e da la Touche — or, as you know him better, the Abbe d’Ervan.” 

“ And poor l)e Beauvais, what is to become of him ?” said I, eagerly. 

“ Have no fears on his account,” said he, with something like confusion 
in his mamier ; “ she — that is, Madame Bonaparte — has kindly interested 
herself in his behalf, and he is to sail for Guadaloupe in a few days — his own 
proposition and wish.” 

“ And docs General Bona[)art(‘. know now that 1 was guiltless ?” cried I , 
with eiiiliusiasiu. 

“My dear young man,” said be, with a bland smih^, “I very much hvar 
that tin; General has little time at this moment to give the matter of 

his attention. Great events have happened — are happening while we spc'ak. 
War is threatening on the side of Ao stria. Yt^s, it is true ; the camj) of 
Boulogne has received orders to break up ; troops arc once more on their 
march to the Ilhinc ; Jill Eraiicc is arming.” 

“ Oh, when shall I bo free ?” 

“You arc free!” cried he, clapping me gaily on the shoulder. “An 
amnesty against all untried prisoners for state oH’enccs has been proclaimed. 
At sucli a moment of national joy ” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ What ! and have I not told you my great news ? Tlie senate have pre- 
sented to Bonaparte an address, praying his aecjt'.ptancc of the throne of 
France— or, in their very words, to make his authority eternal.” 

“ And he ?” said 1, breathless with impatience to know the result. 

“He,” contiiiut'd the General, “has replied as became him, desiring them 
to state c]erir\y their views— by what steps tlicy ])ropose to consolidate the 
acquired liberties of the nation ; and while avowing that no higher honour 
or dignity can await him than such as he has already received at the hands 
of the people — ‘ Yet,’ ^idod he, ‘ when the hour arrives that I can see such 
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to be the will of France, when one voice proclaims it from Alsace to the 
Ocean — from Lisle to the Pyrenees, then shall I be ready to accept th<j 
throne of France.’ ” 

The general entered minutely into all the circumstances of ilic great 
political change, and detailed the effect whicli the late conspiracy had had 
on the minds of the people, and with what terror they contemplated the 
social disorders that must accrue from the death of their great ruler ; how 
nothing short of a government based ou a monarchy, with the right of sne- 
cessioii established, could withstand such a terrific crisis. As he spoke, the 
words I liad heard in the Temple crossed my mind, and I remembered that 
such was the anticipation of the prisoners, as they said among themselves, 
“ When the guillotine lias done its work, theyTl patch up the timbers into a 
til rone.” 

“ And (fcorge Cadoudal and the others said I. 

‘‘ They are no more. Betrayed by their own party, they met death like 
brav(‘ men, and as \voi*thy of a better cause. But let us not turn to so sad 
a ihenic. The order for your liberation will be here to-morrow; and as 1 
am ajipoiiitcd to a brigade on active service, I have come to offer you the 
[lost of aide-de-camp.” 

] could not s])(;ak ; my heart, wms too full for words. I knew how great 
ilie I'isk of sh(jwing any favour to one who stood in such a position as 1 
did, and I could but. look my gratitude, while the tears ran down my 
checks. 

Well,” cried he, as lie took my hand in his, “ so much is settled. Now 
to another point, and one in whioli my fraiikne.ss must cause you no offence. 
You arc not rich — neiUier am 1; but Bonaparte always gives us opportu- 
nities to gallier our epaulettes — ay, and find the bullion to make them, too. 
Meanwdiile, you may w*aut money ” 

“No, general,” cried 1, eagerly; “here are three thousand francs some 
kind friend s(’ni me. I know not wliciicc they came ; and even if 1 wanted, 
did not dare to spend them ; but now ” 

The old man paused, and appeared confused, while he leaned liis finger on 
his forehead, and seemed endeavouring to recal some passing thought. 

“ Did they come from you, sir ?” said 1, timidly. 

“ No, not from me,” repeated he, slowly. You say you never found out 
tlui donor ?” 

“ Ncv(t,” said I, while a sense of shame prevented my adding what rose 
to my mind — Could they not be from Mademoiselle de Meudon ? 

Wellj well,” said be, at length, “ be it so. And now till to-morrow : I 
shall be here at noon, and bring the minister’s order with me. And so, 
good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said I, as I stood overcome with happiness. Let what will 
come of it, this is a moment worth living for,” 
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CHAPTEll XXXIX. 

A MORNINa AT “ THE 

'J’bue to liis appointnifut, the general appeared ihc Ibliowing (lay as f!tf 
hour of noon was striking, lie brougld. the fdlicial })apci‘s from liu 
Hiiiiistcr of war, as well as tin* foianal leltcr naming me his ahh'-de-eanij). 
'ri)(‘ documents were, all perrcctly regnJar, aiid being read ov('r by llu* miii 
tary commission, I was sent for, when iny sword was r(‘stor(id to me by tin 
colonel of the regiment in garrison, and T was free once more.. 

“ You have received a severe lesson, Burk(‘,’* saidthti GemcTal, as he took 
my arm to lead me towards his carriag(‘, “and all owing to tin*, r^lshncs^' 
v.’illi wliich, in times of dillicully and danger, yon ])crniitted yourself 
form intimacies w'ith num utterly uukuovvii to you. There are epoeJjs wJumi 
weakness is the worst, of evils. You arc* vcTy young, to be sure, and 1 trust 
llu' experiemee you have acquir(*.d here will serve* for a. lifetime,” 

“ Still, sir, in all this sad l)\isin(‘ss, my faith nevt'r wavere.d ; }ny attacii- 
jiienl to the Consul was iinshakcji.” 

“Had it beeji otherwise, do you think yon had heen here now?” said lie. 
drily. “Were not the evidences of yonr fid(*lity .set off against your folly, 
wdiat chance of esea])e remained for you? jN'o, no; she who befric'udcd 
you so steadily throughout this tangled s'‘h(*ine for your ruin, had newer ad- 
vocati'd your cause Avere there re«uscm to suppose you weixj involved in the 
eoiispiraey against her Inisband's life.” 

“ AVho do you mean r” .said 1. “1 scarc(*ly understand.” 

“ T’lic Coiiside.ss(!, of course. ■ But for Madame ,l)ona])arte yon Ave re, lost 
even since 1 saw yon hist., 1 have learned liow deejdy interested she ))eerim( 
ill ymr fortunes. The letter you received in the Teinjile came from lu r. 
mid the (*iiclosiirc also. And now% witli your lcav(‘, av(‘. can do nothing 
better than, pay our respects to licv, and make our aeknowhalgnients for 
such kindness. .She receives at this hour, and Avill, i knoAV, take your visit 
in good {-Wirt,” 

While I professed my readiness to comply with ^he suggestion, wc drove 
into the couit of the Tuilerics. It was so early that, except the officers of 
the Consul’s stall', and sc.mc of those on gain’d, we were the only persons 
visible. 

“We m’e the first aiHvals,” said the General, as we drew up at the door 
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of the pavilion. ** 1 am not sorry for it ; we sliiill have our audience over 
b('iore the crowd assembles/^ 

CJivin" our names to llie usher, we mounted tlic stairs, and passed on 
frolic room to room until we (‘am(‘. to a larg(5 aalo)}, in which seals were 
formally arranged in a semicircle, .au arm-chair somewhat higlu'r than the 
ii’cst occujning the cent re. Several fidl-hmgth portraits o( the g('uerals oi 
tile re.voluiiojiary armies adorned the walls, and a striking likcnt:ss of iht^ 
Conmd Jiimsclf, mi horseback, held the pririci])al place. J had but thn(‘. to 
^;t‘c t Inis much, wh(m t lie two sides of the. folding-doors were Hung open, 
and ^ladame l»ouaj)Hrte, followed liy Mademoiselle dc Meudon, eutend. 
♦Scarcely wiar th(^ doors tdost'd, when she said, smiling, 

“ L heard (jf \our arrival, general, and guessed its purport, so came at 
mice. Monsieur lUirkc, 1 am happy to see you at liberty once more."’ 

“ 1’hal I owe it to you, miwlame, makes it doubly dear to me,” said I, 
ialiering. 

‘‘You must, not ovm'ratc my exertions on your behall,” replied tin' Con- 
snlcssc, ill a hurrh'd voiee. ‘‘^’I’licre was an awmdv. due to yon lor the. 
tfi'atiiu'ut you met with at Versailh's - all ISavaryts fault; and now lam 
siiicrn’cly sorrv 1 evi*r sutlcred ^nyselt to become, a party to his scihemes. 
Indci'cl, I iK'vi'F giiesseil theju, or 1 slioiild not. General d’Auvcrgiie l)as 
made you hi:^ ai(le-(lc-camj>, he. {{*Us me.” 

Yes, madamc ; my good fori iuie, has showered favours on me most sud- 
doiily. Ymir kindness has bcmi an augury of success in everything.” 

She smiled, a- if plea.sod, apd tiien said, 1 have a piece of advice to give 
\ou, ami hope you’ll jirotit by it.” T’Jicu, turning towards the genera], wlio 
all this time wais deejhv cngagc’d in talking to IVlfulcmoiselh^ dc Yicudon^ 
she ad'.lrd, ‘kDoii’t you tliink, general, that it were as well Monsieur Biirkc 
.should not be in tlic way of meet ing t he < 'onsul jr)r some siiort (iim; to 
e(uue. Is tlu'iT. any ga,rrisou duty, or any service away from J’aris, where, 
for a week or .^o, lie could remain r' 

“J liave thought of that, madame,” said the Gimcral. “Two of llic 
regiments in m,s brigade an‘. to march to-iuorrow for the. I'.test of Trance, and 
J intend my young IVumd to pr()ee.ed (o Strasbourg at onee.” 

“This is not meant for banishnumt,” said she to me, witha look of mneh 
sweetness; “but Llonaparte will now and then say a. severe thing, likely to 
(hvcll ill tlie mind of him to wliom it w as a.ddrcsscd long after t he sentiment 
wliieh dictated it lias ile[)arteiL A littli; time will efface all memory of tiiis 
sad affair, and then w('. shall be tiap])Y to sec you here again.” 

“ Or events may iiaj)})eii soon, madamc, by which ho may make his owni 
jieace with General lionaparte.” 

“True, very true,” said she, gravely. “And as to that, general, what 
advices arc llierc from Vienna ?” 

She drew the general aside into one of the window- leaving me alone 
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with Mademoiselle de Meudon. But a minute before, and I had p^iven the 
world for such an opportunity, and now I could not speak a syllable. She, 
too, seemed equally confused, and bent over a large vase of moss-roses, as 
if totally occupied by their arrangement. I drew nearer, and endcavounal 
to address her, but the words would not come, while a hundred gushing 
thoughts pressed on me, and my heart beat loud enough for me to hear it. 
At, last I saw her lips m()V(% and thought I heard my name ; 1 Ixmt down 
my head lower ; it was her voice, hut so low as to be scarcely audible. 

‘"I cannot thank you, sir, asT could wish,"’ said she, "for the service you 
rendonKl me, at the risk of your own life and honour. And though 1 knew 
not the dangers you were to incur by my request, 1 asked it as of tin*, only 
ou(' I know who would brave sucli danger at my asking.” She paused for 
a second, then continued : " The friend of Charles could not but be the 
friend of Marie d(‘ Meudon. There is now another favour 1 would beg at 
your hands,” said she, while a livid paleness overspread her features. 

" Oh, name it !” said I, })assionately. " Say, how can 1 serve you ?” 

"It is this,” said she, with an accent whose solemnity sank into the very 
recesses of my hcai’t : "We have ever been an unlucky race. I)c ]\1(‘ndon is 
but a name for misfortune ; not only have we metlitlle else in our own lives, 
but all who have befri(‘nd(al us have paid the penalty of their friendshi}). 

My dear l)ro1her kjicw this well ; and 1 ” She paused, and then, though 

her lips moved, the, words that followed wer(‘ inaudible. "Tliere is but one 
oil (^artli,” continued she, as li(‘r (^yes, brimful of tears, were turned towards 
Madame Bonajiarti^ who still stood talking m the window, " over whose 
fortunes iny afTection has thrown no blight. Heaven grant it may be even' 
so !” 1'ben suddenly, as if reincmbiuiiig herself, she added : " What I woidd 
ask is this — that w(^ should meet no more. Nay, nay, look not so harslily 
at, me. If 1, alone in the world, ask to be deprived of his friendship who 
loved my brother so ” 

“Oh ! if you bi; alone in the world, feel for one like me, who has not even 
a country he can call his own. Take not the one hope from my heart, I 
ask you. Leave me the 1,hought that there is one, but one, in all this land, to 
whom my nariK!, if ev('r m(?iitioned wiili praise, can bring one moment’s ))lea- 
snre — ^wlio can siiy, * I knew him.’ Do not forget that Charles, witli his 
dying breath, said you would be my sister.” 

The df)or of tlie salo7t opened suddenly, and a name was announced, but 
in my confusion J heard not what. Madame Bonaparte, however, advanced 
towards the now arrival with an air of weleoiiie, as she said, 

“ Wc Avcrc just wishing for you, general. Pray tell us all the news of 
l^aris.” 

The person thus addn'ssed was a very tall and singularly handsome man, 
whoso dark (^yes, and dark whiskers meeting in the middle of liis chin, gave 
fiim the appearance un Italian. He was dressed in a hussar imitorm. 
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wliosc i^^orgoous braiding of gold was hrigldriit'd in rilbctby a l)laz(‘ of ordors 
and >iars that covered tiie entire, breasi ; the scarlet pantaloons, iighi to (lie 
leg, (lisplavcd to atlvantagc tlic perfect symmetry uf his form, whih' his 
liools of y(dlo\v morocco, bound and tassellcd with gold, semned the very 
eofjuetry of military costume. A sabre, the hilt actually covered with jn-c- 
eioiis stones^ clanked at his side, and the alr/relic of Ids plumed hat was a 
i:u'ge diamond. Tlu.'ni w'as something almost theatrical in the nianiu r ot 
his aj)proach, as with a stately step and a deep how Jic took Madame l>ona- 
part(‘’s hand and kissed it ; a ceremony lie repeated to Mademoiselh; d(', 
Men don, adding, as liii did so: 

“ Ami my fair Roi^e da rrommee — more beautiful tlian ever !-— how is slic r’' 

‘‘ Wliat llattery is ho wliisjiering, Marie said tlie Consiilessi', langliiiig. 

J)on’( YOU know, general, that 1 insist on all the compliments here ht ing 
iiaid to myself. What do you think of my robe? your judgment is said to 
he jierh'ct.''* 

“ C'liariiiiiig'— absolntely eliarming!’^ said lie, in an attitude of affected 
admiral ion. It is only such lash' as yours could have devised aiiytldng 
^() bi'aniiful. Yet the roses — I half ihink I should have prefemul them 
while.” 

Yon can scarcely imagine that vain fellow with the long ringlets iJio 
boldt*st soldier of the Preuch army,” said the General, in a low wliispcr, as 
In; drew me to one side. 

lnd(‘ed 1 And w ho is lie, then 

“ Von alm.>-sar, and not know him ! Why, Mnrut, to be sure.” 

“So tlu’ii, madame, all my nows of Monsieur Talkwrand’s ball, if. seems, 
is stale al ready, ioii’vc heard tliat the Russian and Austrian miuisters 
hotli .M.’Ul apologies 

“Oh d(‘ar said she, sighing; “ have 1 not heard it a thousand tini(‘S, 
aiul every reason for it canvassed, until 1 wished botli uf tlieir exe(;llciici{;s 
at — at Madame Lcfcbvre's (limicr-jiarty ?” 

“ That was perfect,” cried Murat, aloud; “a regular bivouac in a mlon, 
VmiTl tliijik lliat tlie silver dishes and tlu‘, gilt candelabras liad just been 
eajitnrcd from the enemy, and that the cmHina was made liy ])eat of drum.” 

“ Tlic general is an honest man and a brave otliccr,” said D’ Auvergne, 
somewhat nettled at tlie lone Murat spoke in. 

"‘No small boast citlier,” replied the otiicr, shrugging his shonlders care- 
lessly, “ in the times and the land we live in.” 

“And what of Cainbacerbs’s soirh? bow did it go off?” interposed 
Madame Bonaparte, anxious to relieve the awkward pause that followed. 

“ Like everything in his hotel — sombre, stately, and stupid ; the company 
all dull, wlio wmuld be agreeable everywhere else ; the tone of the rec eption 
laboured and affected, and every one dying to get away to Poiichd’s. it 
was his second night for receiving.” 

VOL. I. u * 
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\\ ,is dial ]>lfaSiiuter, ibeu.^’’ 

“ A iiuii{lrc(l iiQi(‘S. Tlicrc au* no parties like his—onc meets cry bod, \ 
ll IS i kmcl of m^utiai t*Trituiy ibi the Faubouig and lb( Jacoliiu — tin* par 
tisan ()l oui people, and Iho foUowers of Heaven kijovvs who. Foiu Ik slips 
abuut, ^vlnspcriog the Siapae so^odbte in ooufidence to every one, and binding 
< aeli t(; serrcey. Ijiett, a$ evejy^tmc comes there to opy Lis neiii-liboiu, liu 
host has an exceUeufr opportunity of pumping ull in tarn, and viJnU iIk> 
all persist in lelhog him notkbg but hes, they fptgct that vvdh liiai no 
readier road conJd leiid io the doteetion of truth.'’ ' 

"'Tiio GoubuL !” said a servant, aloud, as the dooi t pent J and closed unh 
a <riisfi, and Jionapaate, dressed in the imihum oi the Clussours oi Ibr 
(jiMid, and covcn‘d with etdered. 

as Deerbs her© ?” And then, without waiting for a rc])) \ , (sail i u iici 1 — 
il is set (led — all finally arraiUKd, 1 told you, madann , I In i 

iipc’ I slarl to-morrow for Boulogne. You, Aliirat, must arconi[Mn>> me 
l)b\n\ni>ne, ^onr division will mauh the day ail or. "Who is tins gentle 
man ?” 

Tills idler fjuofation, in all its abniptncfcs, uas addressed to me, ulul* .i 
(lark and omiuious frown settled ou Ins leaiurcs 

'S\ly aidc-dc-eamp, bd,'’ sud tlie old UciunMl, hasiijv, lio]>nj-, I bus t > 
es''‘Pp<* further inquiry. 

“Your name, sir V” said the Consul, harsldj, as hefmd liis pn icuig c ,i 
upon me. 

Ihjike, sir; sousdu iiieuant— ” 

“()i ibe Sth llubsars/' (outmued he. kiK)W the nsi, mi Ev(i,> 
Mmspiiaey js made up of knaves undfipob; you figured in tlie 1 lili i (‘iji.i 
(Mt,\ Maik me, sir, your name is yet iO make ; the time is apiniMLim .. 
vlun ^ou may have the opportunity; still. General d’Amtigm', it n nol in 
tlie uiuks of a Chpuaii plot I should h&fv gone to select my stail *’ 

“ Pdidon me, sir; but this fomg in^’s devotion to you ” 

‘Ms on rocoid, gcnerdl; 1 have seen it in Mdiec dc la ToucIk^’s own 
(VTil ing,” added Bonaparte, with a sneer. “ Give me the fidelity, su, tlup 
has no tarnish — ^iike your own, 1)’ Auvergne. Go, sir,’' said he, tin mug to 
me, T^lule be wa\ed his hand towai db the door, ‘Mt will imed «all yoni 
bravery and aB your heroism 1 0 make me acquit Gencud d’Auvcigne of aii 
act of folly.’'’ 

1 bung my head in shame, and with a low reverence and a tottering step 
moved from the room and closed the dooa* beliind me. 

I had just reached the street when the general overtook me. 

“Come, cc>me, Burke/’ said he, “you muot not mmd tins. T heard 
Lamus j(^cei\c aheuMcr reproof, because he only carried away three gun^^ 
of an Austrian br^^ery, when there were four in all.” 
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irlc novel forgeU, sfr/’ mtitteied I between my teeth, as the 
xvell icmLinbticd phra&o crossecj my naJnd 
‘'Tiun tluic’s bttt 01)6 tlung to do, hoy, i^ivi him a ploab-mtcr sou 
oeun lo look back upon Besido^/^ addi d he, ju a iowt i lojut, " ihc general 
IS I VLT 1m sh at tke moment of victory, ind such is the j^rr^ent In a ferw 
1 NS Tnoie, France ’WtU hau an cmporoi , tin Senate ha.. decltKil lud ilu 
nuN n1 bulfoi the signal to salute thdi mourn ch And ii )w loi yoiii 

ow 1 dutus Make your aiiangements to start lo-night by j )st loi Mi 
v( iu( , 1 slull join you thiie lu almut ten days You arc, on ^om nii\ 1, 
(o upoit jouisclf to th( general ii lommand, md receive joui lostruc lions 
li >ni him A great moviment toAvaids the Klune is in contompJation^ but, 
ot (muse, t^eiAtlunjr awaits the ])rogic-»s o1 poliiieil changes m Pans ’ 
Thus comtrsmt,, wi rc ukd tk ‘(oiner of the K u dc Jtohau, '^h( ‘ tk 
gencial s quuUis wcic 

‘‘luulJ be here tkn punituall) it cijht to night,” said he, and W© 
p int (1 V 

1 \ d 1 (n for so u( timi wiilioul kucwiug which wiy T wtut, the 
1 ) ) ( n^lui (( uy mini sr coiuplclily absorbed me — Inpc xnd fear, 

h ]i nd onow ilUrinldj w iving im *\vith tbcir nnjulsts 1 
u ) ( MU t 111 "i-N lud [1 udjil s‘ir(is ilii ni h “which T piesid noi the 

ir I I p wh ( li nouK d aloucr At h) v,th I r( mtinl (ii d tl )ut i frw 

h )u s 11 mini d tor nii iomikcsomc pnithiseb iiccrssn^ toi in | uiiun 
1\In nt ^ unit nm is auh dc ramp, too, was >©t to U ou't ud ind In soim 
sli In/aid 1 wa cxictly it the corner of flic Ttuc di Itululicu ontk 
B( uh ) ti ill Mt) shop ot Monsieur Ciillic, wlicic s( me monihs be 
I 1 ^ ! i1k singular current of ^Uluek liiit b'ld Icllowc i me r\ei suicc 

] 11 I 1 1( 1 of feai ])iss<d acr )is pic foi a ■second as J Ihougli^ oi dl the 

I 1 1 ml thiough, and the nc t monuiit I fiH i&hiiacd of my 
f A\ I dl III pinhmg th( glass duoi befuK me, w dked in 1 looked 
i] 1 n I I tk well known 1 icc of (he piopiietoi, but he was nowhere to 
bo (cu \ \ an nnd wasted littb old man, hung i luud with tipca and 
nuasurcs, an is tk only person there balulnuf me with a most rofifpecilul 
bow, lu iskcd my orders ^ 

1 thought this was Cnllac’s,” said I, bi sitatmgl) 

A shiug of the shoulders and a strange (\picssion of the eyebrows waa 
the onl^ 

' I remember he hied here some eighi/ cat ten months ago^l^said T ngain, 
canons feo find out the meaning of the man’s ignorance of his jircdeccssor. 

‘"Monsicui has been aw’-ay from Pans for some time then''” was the 
cautious (piesijcon of tli'* little mai^ as he peered cunoualy at me 
“ Yf s , 1 have been away," mAX aftei a pause 
“ Monsieur knew CnUac proWbly when he Wft3 here P” 

? i 
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“ I never saw him Init once,” said I. 
lla !” cried he, after a long silenee. ‘‘ Then you probably never heard 
of the Chouan conspiracy to lunrdcr the chief Consul and overthrow the 
Government, nor of their trial at the Palais de J asticc P” 

I nodded slightly, and he went on. 

Monsiemr Cril lac's evidence was of great value in the proceeding : ho 
knew .hiles d(^ Poligiiac and Charles de la Eivito well; and but fur him. 
Ban Victor would have escaped.” 

And what has become of him since?” 

“ lie is gone back to the south ; he has been promoted.” 

“ Promot ed ! — what do you mean ?” 

Parbleu ! it is easy enougli to understand. lie was made chef de 

bureau in t lie department/ of ” 

^Vhat ! — ^w^as he not a tciilor then ?” 

“ A tailor ! — no,” said the little man, laughing heartily, “ he was a 
mouchard, a police sjw, who knew all the royalist ])arty well at Pordeanx, 
and Pouche brought him u]) here to Paris, and est.ablislicd him in tliis 
house. Ah, moil Dieu /” said be, sighing, “he had a better and a pleasiuitcr 
occupation than cutting but jiaul aloons.” 

Without heeding Hie reiterated jnoA'ssioiis of ilie litlle tailor of his 
desire for my patronage, 1 strolled out again, lost in reflection, and sick to 
tlie heart of a system based on such duplicity and deception. 

*#*### 

At last in Mayenec. Wliat a cliaiigc of ]if(‘. w'as this to me! A large 
fortress garrisoned by tivclve thousand men, j)rineipally artilkny, avvaited 
here the orders of the Consul ; but whither the destination bdbre t lnnii, or 
wdiat the hour wlien the word to march was to smnmoii them, jiom; could 
tell. Meamvbilc the activity of the troo 2 )s w^as studiously kept u]); batter- 
ing trains of field artillery were exercised day after day; the iinm were 
practised in all the movements of the field; while the fomidriijs w’^cre nn- 
ceasingly occupied in casting guns, and the furnaces roll(‘d forth their 
myriads of shell and shot. Staff officers came and went; expresses arrived 
from Paris, and orderlies, travel-stained and tired, gjdlopcd in from the other 
forlilicd places near, but still no whisper came to say where the great game 
bf war w^as to open — for what quarter of the globe the terrible carnage was 
d(istmed. daylight till dark no moment of our time was unoccupied ; 

reports innumerable were to be furnished on every possible subject, and 
frequently it was far in the night ere I retunicd to rest. To otlicrs this 
unbroken monotony may liave been wearisome and uninteresting; to me 
each incident bore upon tlic great cause I gloried in; the dull rumble of fhe 
caissons, the heavy >1 altering of tlie brass guns were music to my ear, and I 
never wearied of the din and clamour that spoke of preparation. Such w as 
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indeed the preocenpation of my thoughts, that I searccly marked the course 
of cv(mts which were even then passing, or the mighty cliaugcs I hat already 
moved across the destinies of France. To my eyes the conqueror of Lodi 
iKH'ded no title — what sceptre could equal his own sword ? France might 
desin', in her pride to unite her destinies wdtii such a name as Ids, hut he, the 
gcjK'ral of Italy and Egypt, could not be (exalted by a]iy dignity. ISuch were 
my boyish fancies, and, as 1 indulged them, again there grew u]) the hop(^ 
within me tlnit. a brigliter day was yet to 'beam on my own hnd uncb, when J 
should do that wliich even in his eyes might seem worthy. Ills very rc- 
?proachcs stirred my courage; and nerved my heart. There was a cojid)at — 
tlie re was a haitlcTi(;ld before me, in which my whole fame and honour lay ; 
and could I but succeed in milking liini confess that he had wronged me, 
what pride was in tin; thought . “ Yes,*’ said 1, again mid again, “ a devo- 

tion to Idm such as 1 can oifer must have success : one who, like me, has 
neither home, nor friends, nor country, to shai'c his heart, must luivi; room 
in it, for one jiassioii, and that shall be glory. She whom alone I could have 
1 ov(h 1 — I dared not conf(;ss I did love her — never could he mine. Life must 
have its object, and what so noble as that befori; nn;.” ]\Iy very dre.ams 
eaught up the infatuation of my waking thoughts— and images of buttle, 
deadly eontest.s, and tervitic skirmishes were constantly ])assing before me; 
and L nciually went my daily rounds of duty Iniried in these thoughts, and 
lost to evcrytliing save what miiiistcrcd to my (;\ciled imagination. 

We who lived far away on the distant frontier could but coll cot from the 
journals the state of excitement and enthusiasm into wdiicli every class of 
the capital w'crc thrown by ]Sa[)olcon’s elevation to the inonarcliy. Never, 
})crhap.s, in any country, did the current of popular favour run in a stream 
so united. Tin; army hailed him as their brother of the sword, and felt the 
pi oud (listinetjon tliat the chief of the Empire was chosen from their ranks. 
TIu’ civilian .saw the restoration of monarchy as the pledge of that security 
wijieh alone was W'antiug to consolidate national prosperity. The clergy, 
however they may have districted his sincerity, could not but acknowledge 
that to his iuiluence wais owing the retiwnof the anoiimt faith; and, save 
the Veiuh'aus, broken and discomfited, and the scattered remheuits of the 
Ja(;obin ])arty, discouraged by the fate of Moreau, none raised a voice 
age i list him. A few of the old llepuhlicans, among W’hoin was Carnot, did, 
il is true, proclaim their dissent ; but so moderately, and with so little of 
parlisau spirit, as to call forth a eulogium on their honourable conduct 
from Napoleon himself. 

The migldy change wliicli was to undo all the long and arduous struggles 
for liberty, Avliicli took years in their accomplishment, was ctlected in one 
burst of national enthusiasm. Surrounded by nations on wdiosc fj*i(;i;dsliip 
they dared not reckon, at war with their most powerful enemy, England, 
France saw herself dependent on the genius of one great man ; and beheld, 
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too, tlie formidable coEspiracy for his assassmation, coupled with the schemes 
against her own independence, lie became thiis indissolubly linked with 
her fortunes — seK-intcrest and gratitude pointed lK>th in the same direction 
to secure his services ; and the imperial crown was, indeed, less the reward 
of the past, than the price of the future. Even they who loved him least, 
felt that in his guidance there was safety ; and that, without him, the pro- 
spect was dark, and dreary, and threatening* Another element which greatly 
contributed to the same effect, was the social ruin caused by the llevolu- 
tiou ; the destruction of all commerce, the forfeiture of property, had throw3J 
every class into the service of the government. Men gladly advocated a 
change by which the ancient forms of a momircliy might be rcsi^orod, and 
with them the long train of patronage and appointments, tlujir inevitable 
attendeints. Even the old families of the kingdom hailed the return of an 
order of things which might include them in the favours of the Crown; and 
the question now was, what rank or class should be foremost in tcndciring 
their allegiance to the new sovereign. Wc should hesitate ere we condemn 
the sudden impulse by which many were driven at this period. CouQscation 
and exile had. done much to break the spirit, of even the hardiest ; and tlie 
very return to the institutions in which all th<‘ir ancient prejudices were in- 
volved, seemed a pledge against the tyranny of the mass. 

As for Napoleon himself, each slop in his proud career scunned to evoke 
the spirit necessary to direct it — the resources of his ndghty intellect ap- 
peared with every new drain on them, only the more inexhaustible. Ani- 
mated through liis whole life by the one great principl(i, the aggrandizement 
of France — his vast intelligence gathering streiigth with his own increase of 
power, enabled him to cuhivaie every element of national greatness, and 
mould their energies to his will, till at length the nation seemed but one 
vast body, of wl.uch he was the heart, the impulse, that sent iJio life-blood 
bounding through all its arteries, and wiih whose beating pulses every, even 
the most remote portion, tlirobbed in unison. 

TJic same day that established the Empire, declared the rank and dignity 
accorded to each member of the royal family, with the titles to be borne by 
the ministers and other high officers of the Crown. The next step was Die 
creation of a new order of nobility — one which, without uncicut lineage or 
vast possessions, could still command the respect and admiration ol' all — 
the marshals of France. The names of 3V.rthicr, Murat, Augcrcau, Mas- 
s^na, Bemadotto, Ney, Soult, Lannes, Mortier, Ilavoust, Bessieres, were 
enough to tlu'ow a blaze of lustre on the order ; and had it not bc(m for the 
omission of M'acdtmald^s name in this glorious list, public enthusiasm had 
been complete ; but then he was the friend of Moreau, and Bonaparte did 
not forgive.” 

The restoraihm^^f the old titles, so long in abeyance, the return to the 
pomp and state of monarchy, seemed like a national^/J??<3, and Paris became 
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the scene of a. splendid festivity and ainap:iiificciice unkiiowu for nmuy years 
past. It was necessary for the new Court to make its impression on the 
world, and the endeavour Avas to eclii)se, by luxury and s])lendour, the 
i^Tandeur which, iii the days of the Bourbons, was an heirloom of royalty. 
To this end functionaries and olhccirs of i he palace werc^ a]>poinied in 
myriads — brilliant and costly uniforms adopted — courtly titles and c(U’c- 
rnoniai observances increased without end — aiid etiquette, carried to a piteii 
of strictness which no former reign had^cver cxliibitcd, now reguhitcd every 
department of the state. 

While, however, iiotliing was too minute or too trivial,j)rnvided that it 
l)orc, (iven in the rcjiiotest way, on the re-cstal)lishment of that tlirone lie- 
liad so long and so archmlly desii’cd, Na])oleoxi’s great mind was eagcu’jy 
beat u])on tlio necessity of giving to the Empire one of those astounding evi- 
dences of liis genius, wliieli niiirkod him as above all otlier m<;iL wisljed 
to show to France tliat tlic crown had devolved upon the rightful successor 
TO Charhmiagne, and lo ]U’ovc to llie army that the purple mautle of royalty 
couJd not conceal the spnr of the warrior; and thus, while all believed hun 
occupied with the orditiaiy routine of tbc jauiod, his ambitious thoughts 
were carrying liim yway across the Pyrenees, or beyond the Danube, to bat- 
(ie-tlelds of (‘,veii greater glory than ever, mid to con(;ucsts prouder than all 
his former ones. 

Tilt* saints power of coiiccntrativencss that ho so eminently possessc^d 
liimsclf, he imparlcal, as if by magic, to his government. Paris was Francf'. 
To tlie capilal Hocked aL whose t alent or zeal prompted them to seek for ad- 
vaiic(‘meut. The lhnf)eTor w'as not only tlu^ fountain of all lioiiuur, but. of all 
emolunicitt and jvlacc. jSio patronage was exercised without his permission, 
and none was coufcrnal without the conviction that some siaiineh adlicnuit 
was secured, whose friendship was ratiiied, or whose former enmity was «K)n- 
cilia t(nL 

Tims passciii the year that followed Ids accession to the throne — that 
brilliant, ])ageant of a nation’s enthusiasm nmdering tribute to tlic majesty 
of intellect.. At length ilio ])eriod of inaction seemed di*awing to a clos(‘. ; 
and a greater activity in the war department, and a new levy of troops, be- 
lokcned tlie approacli of some more energetic measures. Men whispered 
Thai tin^ Euglisli expetlition wu,s about to sail, and reinforcements of ammu- 
nition and artillery were despatched to the coast; when suddenly came tlie 
news of Trafalgar : ViUeiieuve was beaten — his lieet annihilated — ^the wIkjIc 
combination of events destroyed — and England, again triumpliaut on the 
(dement she had made her own, hurled deiiance at the threats of her enemy, 
'flic same dcspatcli that brought the intelligence to Mayence told us to be 
ill readiness foi* a movement, out when, or where to, none of us r/Mijd sur- 
mist.;. Still detachments from various corps stationed about wore marclicd 
iiiio tbc garrison, skoleluii regiments commanded to mak . uj) iiieir (lelicien- 
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cies, and a renewed energy was everywhere perceptible. At last, towards 
the middle of August, 1 was sent for by the; general in command of the for- 
tress, and informed that General d’Anvergne had been promoted to the 
command of a cavalry brigade stationed at Goblcntz. 

“Yon are to join him there immediately,” continued he; but here is a 
note from himself, which probably wiU explain everything.” 

And with that he handed me a small sealed letter. It was the first, save 
on purely rcgitncntal matters, J had ever received from him, and somehow 1 
felt imusually anxious about its contents. It ran in these words : 

• 

“My deae B., — His Majesty has just smit for jiie, and, most gi'aciously 
esteeming me not yet too old to serve him, has given me tlio eommaiid of a 
brigade — late the 12th, now to be called ‘ I)’ Auvergne’s Cavalry.’ 1 would 
willingly have mentioned your name for promoi ion, to whicli your zeal and 
activity would well eniitlc you, but deemed it better to let your claim come 
before tlic Emperor’s ])ersonal notice — which an o]>portuiuty will, I trust, 
soon permit of its doing, llis Majesty, wiih a kindness which the devoiion 
of a life could not repay, has also interested himself personally for me in a 
quarter wdiere only liis influence could have proved successful —bai llui ex- 
planation of this 1 reserve for your arrival. And now 1 request that you 
will lose no lime in nqiairing to Paris — where 1 shall expect to see you by 
Tuesday.— Yours, 

“ D’Auveugne, Lieut. -General,” 

Iliis strange paragraph puzzled me not a little ; nor coidd I, by any ex- 
ercise of ingenuity, find out even a plausibh? jneaiiiiig for it. .1 read it over 
and over, weighing and canvassing every word, and torluring each syllabh' 
— but all to no purpose. Had the general been some youthful but unliappy 
lover, to forward whose suit the Emperor iind lent his iiiflncnc(i, then had I 
understood the allusion; but with the old weather-beaten oliiccr, w'hosc 
hairs were blanched with years and service* the very thought of such a 
thing was loo absurd. Yet wLat could be the royal favour so lavishly 
praised: he needed no intercession witli the Empress - at least I remem- 
bered well lunv marked the kindness of Josephine was towards him in 
for)ner times. But to wdiat use guessing? Thoughts, by long revolving, 
often become only the more entangled, and we lose sight of the real difiiculty 
in canvassing our own impressions concerning it. And so from this text did 
I spill away a hundred faneit;s that occupied me the wdiole road to Paris, nor 
left me till the din and movement of the great capital banished all other re- 
flect ions. 

Arrangement had been made for my reception at the Rue dc Rohan, but 
1 learned that the general was at Versailles with the Court, and only came 
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up to Paris once or hvict? eacli week. His direclioii to me was, to wait for 
liLs arrival, and uoi- to leave the city on any account. 

AVith what a strange feeling did I survey the J'alacc of the Tuilcrios — tlic 
^eone of my first inonient of delighted admiration of her I now loved --and, 
alas ! of my first step in the long catalogue of my niisfortaiies. 1 lingered 
about the gardens with a fascination I could not account for ; my destiny 
jjixmcd somehow linked with the spot, and I co\dd not reason myself out of 
llie notion but that there, in that great* pile, the fate of my whole life was 
to he decided. 

j\ly entire day was passed in this way, and evening found me seated on one 
of the benches near the windows of the ])avilion, where I watcJied, the 
lustres in the long gallery jis one by one they burst into light, and saw the 
gib eandclabras twinkling as each taper was illuminated. It was an evening 
recept ion of tlie Emj)cror, and T coidd mark tlie vast assemblage, in every 
variety of uniform, that lilhui the salons. A.t length the drums beat for 
slraiigcrs to leave tlu^ gardens, the patrols passed on, and gradually tlie 
crowded walks became tliinncr and thinner, the sounds of tlie drum grew 
fainter, and tiiudly the whole space became still and iioiscdcss ; not a voice 
was to bc5 heard, noi, a step moved on the gravel. I knew Idiat the gates 
wi're now locked, and yet I stayed on, glad to be alone, and at hnsurc 1,o 
dream away among the fancies that kept ever rising to my mind, and to 
follow out the trains of thouglit that (^ver and anon ojiened beforcj me. 

As tlie lioiir grew later, and the salons filled more and more, the windows 
wore opciK'd along the terrace to give air, and I could hear the continued 
murmur of luindreds of voices conversing, while at iiiues the sound of 
l;'iig]it(;r rose above the rest. AVlxat a rush of tiioiiglits (tame on mo as 1 sal,; 
how did I. jiictun; to myself tlie dark intrigues, tlie subtle plots of wily di- 
plomatists, tlie bold and daring as])irations of the brave soldiers, the high 
lu>]K’S, and tlie ambitious yearnings, that, were all commingled there, 
grou])cd around him wliosc dreams were of universal cnijiire. While 1 
mused, the night glidi^d on, and the solemn sound of the bell of Notre-Damc 
])roclaimcd midnight . 1, now could mark that the salons were thiuning, and 
tiur uiic(!ashig din of carriages in the '‘place” aiinounecd the departure of 
t he guests. Ill little more than half an hour the groat galhny was empty, 
and but a few groups remained in the apartments adjoining ; even they 
s(;ou depai'tcd, and tlien I could see the servants passing from room to room 
(‘xtinguishing tlu; lights, and soon the great fuejade of the palace was wrapped 
in darkruiss ; a twinkling light appeared here and there for some time'., but it 
1.00 went out. Tlie night was calm, and still, and sultry; not a leaf stirred, 
and the lu’avy tread of the sentinels, as they paced the marble vestibule, was 
beard plainly where I stood. 

How full of thought to me was that vast pile, now .shrouded in the gloom 
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of night. What bold, ambitions deeds — ^what dreams of empire — ^had not 
been conceived there ! The great of other days, indeed, entered little into 
my mind, as I remembered it was the home of him, the greatest of them all. 
How terrible, too, it was to think, that witliin that silent palace, which 
seemed sleeping with the tranquil quiet of an humble cottage, the dreadful 
plans which were to convulse the world, to shake thrones and dynasties, to 
make of Europe a vast battle-field, were now devising. The masses of dart 
clbud that hung heavily in the air, obscuring the sky, and shutting out every 
star, sconicd to my fevered imagination an augury of evil ; and the oppressive, 
loaded atnios})here, though perfumed with the odour of fiowers, sunk heavily 
on Uie spirits. Again the hour rang out, and I remembered ihat tlie gales 
of the garden were now closed for the idght, and that I should reniaiu 
where 1 was till daylight liberated me. My mind was, however, too full of 
its own thoughts to make me care for sleep, and I siroHed along the gloomy 
walks lost in reverie. 


CHAPTER XL. 

A NIGHT IN THE TUILERIES OAHHENS. 

As the night wore on, 1 remembered that tmeo when a boy at the* PoJy^ 
technique, I longed to penetrate one of the little enclosures whieli fenced 
the small flower-gardens beside the palace, and whicii were railed u]) from 
the. public promenades by a low iron railing. Tlic bouquets of rich flowers 
that grew there, sparkling with the light dew of a little (Vcaa tbat fell iu 
rain drops over them, had often tempted my young heart; but si ill, in the 
daytime, such a transgression would have been immediately punislied. Now, 
witb the strange caprice which so often prompts us in after years to do that 
w hich in youth we wished, but could not accomplish, I wandered towards 
the gardens, and crossing over the low fence, entered the parterre : cacli siej> 
awoke the sleeping perfume of the fiowers, and I strolled along the velvet 
turf until I retichod a low bench, half covered with honeysuckle and wood- 
bine. Here 1 threw myself down, and, wrajiping my cloak around me, re- 
solved to rest till daybreak. The stillness of all around, the balmy air, and 
my own musings, gradually conspired to make me drowsy, and 1 slept. 

My sleep could not have been long, when I was awakened by a noise 
close beside me. .1 stal led up, mid looked about, and for some seconds I 
could scaretdy creuAi’iat I wiis not still dreaming. Not more than a dozen 
paces from wdu;re 1 lay, and where before the dark walls of the palace, rose 
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in xmbroken blackness, was now a cbambcr, brillkuitly lighted by stivcral 
waxdiglits that stood on a table. At the window, which opened to the 
ground, and led into the garden, stood the figure o! a man, but from his 
position before the light I could not remark more than that he wore epau 
iettes. It was the noise of the opening jalousies which awoke me ; and 1 
could SCO his hand stretchtnl out, as if to ascertidix whether or not it was 
raining. A.t tlic table 1 could perceive another person, on whosi^ unifonn 
t]i (3 light fell strongly, displaying manyifi cross aiid star, which twinldcd with 
every stir he made, lie was busily engaged writing, and never lifted liis 
head from the paper. The wails of the i*oom were covered with shelves, 
tilled with books ; and on the chairs about, and even on the floor, lay maps 
and drawings in every , disorder ; a sword and belt, a.s if just taken oil*, 
lay on the table among the writing materials, and a cocked hat beside 
them. While I noticed those details my very heart was chill within me. 
The dark figure at the window, wliicli stirred not, seemed as if turned 
towards me, ajid more than once 1 almost ihoxight 1 could see his eyes beui. 
upon me. Tliiis was, however, but the mere suggestion of my own fears, 
fur in the shade of the scat no light whatever fell, and 1 was perfectly con- 
cealed. 

In the deep stUliicss 1 could hear the scraping soimd of l.hc pen on t Ik* 
paper, and scarcely dared to breathe, lest 1 should cause discovery, when t he 
figure retired from the window, and moved towards the table; for somct 
minutes he a])pcarcd to stoop over a large maj>, which lay outstndclicd 
before^ him, and across which I could sec his linger moving rapidly. Sud- 
denly lie stood erect, and in a voice wliich oven, now rings within my licart, 
said : '^*11; must be so, I)aroe ; by auy other route ileruadottc will be too 
late V What was tlu; reply 1 know not, such teiTor now foil ov(u' me. It; 
was tlic Emperor hiinsell' who spoke. It wtis he who the instant before was 
standing close beside me at tlic window; and thus, a second time in my lilc, 
did I become the nnwilliug eavesdropper of the man 1 most feai’cd and re- 
spected of all tbc world. Before 1 could summon resolution to withdraw, 
’Napoleon spoke again. Ilardenbcrg,’’ said he, in a tone of contemptuous 
passion — “ Hardcnberg is but a Prussian ; the event will satisfy fda scinijihis ; 
besides, if they do talk about invasion of territory, you oan reply ; the Mar- 
graves xverc always open to belligerent parties ; remind them of what took 
place in ’T6, and again m 1800, tliougb, pardleu, the mmanir may not be. 
so pleasant a one; protract the discussion, at ail events, Duroc; time! — 
time ! Tlien/’ added he, after a brief pause, “ let them advanex?, and 
they’ll never repass the Danube; and if they wait for me, ITl fall upon them 
here — here between Ulm and Augsburg. You must, however, start for 
Berlin at once.” At this instant a heavy hand fell upon my sliouhier, and, 
passing down my arm, seized me by the wrist. I stai’ted bai:k, and beheld 
a dragoon, for so his helmet and cloak bespoke, of enoi .nous stature, who, 
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molioning me to silence, led me softly and with noiseless step along the 
llowcr-bcds, as if fearful of attracting the Emperor’s notice. My limbs tot- 
tered beneath me as I went, for tlui dreadful imputation an accident might 
iix on me, stared on me with all its awful consequences. 'W'^itliout a word 
on cither side we reached the little railing, crossed it, and regained the open 
park, when the soldier, placing himself in front of me, said, in a deep, low 
voice. 

Your name — who arc you?” 

An ofTiecr of ilic huitieinc regiment of hussars,” said I, boldly. 

“ W(^ shall see tliat presently,” replied he, in a tone of disbelief. How 
cam(! you here ?” 

Ill a f(^w words 1 explained bow, having remained too lat(3 in the garden, 

1 ])relcrrcd to pass my- night on a bench, to the unpleasantness oi’ hc'ing 
brought u]> before tlic oHic^er on duty, adding, that it w^as oiJy on the very 
inonKUit of his coming that I aw^oke. 

I know that,” interrupted he, jii a less surly voice. “ I found you 
sleeping, and feared to awake you suddenly, lest in the surprise a word or a 
cry sliould (escape you — one syllable had cost your head.” 

lu the tone of ilujsc last few words then; was sojncihiiig 1 thought I could 
nicoguise, ami r(3solviug at a bold venture in sucli an emergency as 1 found 
inys(.*lf j)lac*cd, I said at a hazard, 

Tiu3 better fortune miiu'., tliat I IV.ll into the hands of a kind as well as 
of a brave soldier — the Corpora] Jhoche.” 

“ t^aorhti! You know me Iheu!” cri(‘.d he, llunuicrstruek. 

To be sure 1 do. Could I he an aide-de-camp to the General d’Au- 
vn-rgno, and not have heard of Piochc ?” 

An aide-dc-eamji of the geiicrid,” said he, starting back, as ho carried 
his Jimid to the salute. “ Pui*dou, men officier ; but you kiiovv that 
duly ” 

Quiitj true ; it was all my own indiscretion. And now, Piochc, if youTl 
keep me company lu‘rc till daybreak — it cannot be i'ar oil’ now' — the light 
will soon satisfy you tliat my account of myself is a true one.” 

Willingly, sir,” said the gruff cuirassier : ‘Sny patrol is, to vvatcli the 
jiarti'rres from the pavilion to the alk% yonder, and, if you please, ‘we’litakc 
uj) our quarters on tliis bemeh.” 

'j'liey wlio know' not th(3 strange mixture of deference and faniiluirity of 
vvliie.h the relation between olliccr and soldier is made up in the French ser- 
vice, wiU porhajis wonder at the tone of almost equality in which w’^e now 
conversed. But such is the case; the revolutionary armies acknowledged no 
other gradations of rank than such as the seiTicc conferred, nor any degree 
of superiority save tliat, derivable from greater ability, or more daring 
heroism ; and althou^li no troops more implicitly obeyed tlie commands of 
their officers, the occasion of discipline over, a perfect feeling of equality 
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rei^nnl amongst, all, wlictlier they wore llie epaulettes of eolonel or eari ied 
ri iiui>kcit. in tlic rauks. With time, and the cliaup's the Oonsulate liinl in- 
liodneeil, iniicli of this excessive familiarity was sii})pr(‘ss(Hl ; still it, was tio 
nneonnnon thing to licar the hnmblc rank and file address tlie gimeral of 
division UkS “tliou” — the cxxncssion of closest frieiulship, probably ilating 
from the honvs of schoolboy attachment: nor was the officer of rank thought 
hvss orbeoanso, in tlio lionrs of ofl-duty, be mixed freely witli those who liad 
been Ills CQinjianious tJjrough life, and- talked with them as brothers, ll, is 
jn’obuhlc that in no other nation such a course could have been jiractised 
w'ithout a total .subversion of all resjwici, and the ruin of all habits of order. 
The Frenchmaii is, however, essentially military ; not nuTcly warlike, like 
th(‘ inhabitants of Great Britain, ids mind ever inclines to the details of war 
as an art. It is in generalship he glories, not the mere conflict of force; and 
tin; huiiddest soldier in the army takes an interest in t.he, great gann* of 
tactics, which in any other peo])le. would be rpiitc incredible, llema’, be 
submits to the control wliieli of herw ise lie could not endure ; for this, lie 
yif'lds to coinnuind at, the bands of one, wlio, although his i*qual in all otlun* 
respects, lie liere acknowledges as Ids superior. ]Je knows, loo, tlial the 
grade of oHIcer is open to merit alone, and he fc(ds that the cjiaulcltc may 
b(^ bis own one Suck oanses as these, constantly in operation, could 

noi- l‘a,il to rais(.‘ the mom/ of an army ; nor can we wonder that from sucli 
a sonree weri‘ derived niany, if not most., of the great names that formed 
llm nuirsiials of France. 

Again l(» lids iiiilitary .spirit the French owe the perfection of their iirail- 
leni* force. — the consummate skill of independeut parfcie.s, of which every 
camj^aign gave evidence. Isfapolcon found this spirit in the; nation, and 
Sjiared noildng to give it its fullest devclojmiciit. He quickly saw to what 
height of eiilhiisiasm a'people could be brought, to wdiom a, (;ross or a, ileeora- 
tjon, an epaulet l(^ or a sal)re of Jionour, were deeamal Die ample; rewards of 
(wery daring aud of every privation; and never in any age, or in any 
country, was chivalry so universally sjircad over the wdde surface of a 
y>eoplc. With them, rank claimed no exception from fatigue or sulfiiring. 
The officer fared little belter tluin the soldier, ou a march ; in a battle, he. 
wus onl}' more exposed to danger; by daring only coidd he win his way n[i- 
w\ards : and an emulative ardour ivas continually maintained, which wa.s 
ever giving to the world instances of individual heroism, fur more brilliant 
than all the famed jiehicvemcnts of the cnisadors. 

This brief digres.sion, unnecessary, perhaps, to many of my readers, may 
s(;rvc to explain to others how naturally our conversation took the ea.sy toiiC/ 
ot familiar equality ; nor wiU they be surprised at the abrii])i qucstioii of 
the cuirassier, as he said, 

tounerres / lieutenant, was it from your liking the post of danger 
you selected that bench yonder 
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The choice was a mere uc( ulent ” 

All aendcnl, moihlru baad hi, with a low lau^h “Tint what 
LisiUi cdlfdi^ d the AdigCj when tho wheel came oft lh( ti-^hl poundci in 
the c)i iu( , and tlio enemy omneql, off thiC g ui ‘An acciJc nl ’ s nd t In JV I it 
r ij)ord U) luiij I was (lose by when ho it — ‘wdl yjui luiiid lu 
1’ ms ( all it au acO]|jdcnt if the tp-monow condemu you to 

be bliot ?’ 1 know him well,” coi?<an«ad Ihoche, “that I do , J w s( coii(t 
bombardier With him at loidbn^-^y, and at Cairo too 1 mind v^cll Ihi 
exening he emu to om quart cis — ^pooi ciiou}:^^ we were at fbc time — no 
clothes, no i liions I was cook to our divibion, but soeiehow ^ here was 
little (lut V ni my ij{ p iituKut till one day (he vivaiitbert^ — a bra\ c bea&t 
he V IS leo hrloic ])r(Aisions fell short — spout shot took him in the 11 'ink 
lid kdled him on the ]>fit BuniBUl what damage li did, ill tin c iiiiee n 
ven sma Ind io dt ns, horn goblets \nd jihiius knocked to pieces I n 
worst ol ill ikijToi hue "N mtz wis broiclud and cm y di op lost. i\uj 
'Madame Gou m he loved th it ass as it he had been one of the regunent 
and I lioiuh w e dl )ft( icd her assign its on oui p iv, lor a month c ich, t > « 

ns the ( ue ISC, she wouldii t do it. No, laith^ she would have him huiie d 
md Vv'ilh i mural honours’ twrllm f it was iwlum, but the j»ooi tlmi^ 
wa md wi fould not lefuse h^r I oommmdtd the pity,” eoi 

iiuutd ihuche, “ and i long disUmoo we had io much, lest ilu sh >ts \ lui 
be heard in the epinitu r g(^iu i 1 Wi 11, we had >omc trouble lu ttm^ il 
]K)or soul away iiom the gi eve JSacn&h^ she tool d 'Dmurlit lien I i 

thought she’d have masses ul toi turn; but no did si ( ce e d it list mi 
bet )ri d iwu wc were all witlnn the camp ns if nothin^ h ul hap]>ciicd Ihi 
whole ol that dav, however, tlie ass was never out of oiu inmcls Jl w is nu 
If 1 lu no ’ dl idt think th if, w were all thmkuig ( t wii it a siu ii w is 

0 ]i i\ I 1 1 I bill i( \ thcK — such a fim be ast as he is — md lu t i pound ot 

MU it to be Ind it ym wiie to offci a uuu pounder gun lor it IIi i 
nevei the ^vor'^l lor lus fund il,’ s iid I , ‘remcmbei, boys howwdi pie 
scived he vv i in biand> before he w is buried Let’s have Inm up agiin ’ 
No soonei w is lught conic, 1h ui wc set oIT for tlie place where we lud him 
md in les^ thin twu iioms I was busily employed m making a dtlicioi 
salmi of lus haunch 31 Ul^ l/omln ' 1 think 1 have the smell of it bcloit 
me , it w IS and tht grav ) wa^ like a Wc weie all pleasantly 

stated lounel the fixe, watching every turn of the roast, when, crark ^ T 
beard the noise pf the patrol bringing his gun to the present, and before w i 
li id tin t to jump up, the Petit Caporal was upon us*— he was mounted on 

1 little dark Aaab, and dreaded in his grey surtout 

“ ‘ What’s all tins here ^ cried he, pulling up short, while the bail) 
sniffed the iW, ^n$t ds it he guessed what the meat was ‘Who has stolen 
tins sheep 
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“ ‘ It ib not a sliecp, geneiM^’ Md 1> bicpping foiwwd, and tryuig to hide 
tiu long ladle T y as bastmg 

‘ ‘ Not a sliicp~thtai-ilf,i*^Sji^hap, or a calt* ha sgpot 

inancTi^ look 

‘Ntiihi 1, geiMaiiP;^^ ii^--a beait <rf m. 

Ab(as1 of yo^ W» t|iA wan P No tnflajg^ 

( )\» I xMt ii it at once d|d it oomc from V 

All as», may xt 1, t^bhi^ all over, for 1 saw he 

w s 111 X rare pas^osij aa4 as lie tepoated the wFcjcd afhr me, 1 lold him^ 
tli( \vl oil story, and how we conld Mrt prc^ <,o be eaten 

})s luy of\m th<m good citissens ol the 

' While I wfes tellmg him so much, the thc> 

conld not even tm the )pint, though it was^hunui!^ esid to se^ 1 
thonoht myscll wt wm^e all m a bad way, when suddenly he burst into ^ 
of 1 injjhing, and Scud, 

‘ W hat ])cut of Ercince do these fellows oomc frciati P 

' Alscicc tnoii g^ndal," was the answer from evtry^’oiie. 

1 i bought so, t thought so,’ said he Sybattte®**-^.' 

N > uion atu^ral— gicnadiers oi the EoLuihr--JIiIbaiid^s brigade,’ said 
I 11(1 \Mth that he turned away, and we o&iSijlA husx him laughmg loni 
iliu i gdloptd oft I saw he mistook us,** saidPiochc, ‘‘and that he 
f Old ’ not be angry with the old Eonrth *’ 

^ ^ ou mtisrt hare eeen a great deal of hudship, Piocbc said I, as Ik 
( ainc to a pause ^ Mid wmbii^>to him on, to spe^k more oi his cam 

M ( fot, Iheic were fbwrrtjfi^iiW ser^ 'to *S9Lliad not then 

iHH ( ' jt , ])u1 tiic> were br^ iimes^ fUQ)!^ its day ot 

I I 11011 iitcrwaids Le Petit Oaporal dojlk t]b r.tiiks 

Ills 1 II looking foi this one, and asking fer that* ^ Where^jidyio adjutout 
)i i 111 I li ‘ Dnd, mon g^ndral/ v Whore’s thU colomi of the Vqlti* 
( 111 ^ ‘ Badly wounded ’ ‘ Carry him tMs sabre of honour ’ ‘WBb|l(jIl 

(Hi. I 1 be Austrian st indard, and earned away the fragment of the dltipifcfcl’ 
OiK ol my fellows general, hero he is’ ^ 

hint ItUow’” ” 

llio corporal paused Iwsrfc, and i:^rd^fjfna^mer a lew 

sc( oiuls’ pause, added m aitesred iotd, ** Set&taHf tSi?/ wm fine times *” 

‘ But what did he say to the soldier that took thfeiudours ?*’ asked I, im 
oitKulb '^Wlio washed'” " 

' Jl was I,” lepbed Pioche hnnseif/to^kdei^^be, where pnde and de- 
votion struggled powerfully togethm:. 

“ \ou, Pioche---u||fsed * Well, wW said the general when he saw 
you^” 
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“ ‘ All, Piochc,’ said he, gaily, ‘ my old friend of Toulouse.’ 

“ ‘Yes, general,’ said I, ‘ we’ve had some warm work toge?tlier.’ 

“ ‘ True, Piochc, and may again, perhaps ; but you’ve been made a cor- 
poral since that ; wliat am I to do for you now ?’ 

“ Tills was a puzzling question, and 1 did not know how to answer it ; 
and he repeated it before I could make up my mind. 

“ ‘ Is there nothing, then, in which I can be of use to Corporal Pioche 

“ ‘ Yes, mon general,’ said I, ‘there is.’ 

“ ‘ Speak it out, man, then; what is it ?’ 

“ ‘ I wish, then, you’d rate the commissary-general of our division for oiu‘ 
blunder he’s ever making. The powder they serve us out is always wef, 
and our bread is as hard as mitraille. Neither bayonets nor teeth will Iasi 
for ever, you know, general.’ And he burst out a laughing before T 
finished. 

“ ‘ Rest assured, Piochc, I’ll look to this,’ said he; and he kc])t Ids word.*’ 

“ But why didn’t you ask for promotion?” said I; “what fully, was it. 
not, to throw away such a chance? You might have been an ollieer v.c 
this.” 

“No,” replied he, with a sorrowful sliakc of the head; “that was im- 
possible,” 

“ But why so ? Bonaparte know you well ; he often noticed you.” 

“True — all true,” said he, more sadly than before; “but then ” 

“ What, then?” asked I, with more of interest than delicacy at the mo- 
ment . 

“I never learned to read,” said Piochc, in a low voice, which trcmbhal 
with agitation, while he drew Ids swarthy hand across Ids eyes, and vras 
silent. 

The few words so spoken thrilled most powerfully within me. I saw 
that. I had awakened tiie saddest thoughts of the poor fellow’s heart, .aiul 
would have given worlds to be able to recal my question. Here then u as 
the corroding sorrow of his life — the grief that left its impress on his stem 
features, and tinged with care the open brow of the brave soldier. Each 
moment our silence was prolonged made it still more poignant, but I made 
an effort to break it, and happily with success. 

“After all, Pioche,” said I, laying my hand on Ids arm, “I would 
willingly exchange my epaulettes for these stripes on your sleeve, to 
have had Bonaparte speak to me as he has spoken to you ; that was a 
proudcT distinction than any other, and will be a fonder recollection, too, 
hereafter.” 

“Do you think so, mon lieutenant?” said the poor fellow, turning round 
quickly, as a faint smile played about Ids features. “ Do you think so ? 
Sacristi! I have said as much fo myself sometimes, when I’ve been alone; 
and then I’ve almo^ thought I could hear his kind, sofi- voice ringing in my 
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ears — for it is kind and soft as a woman’s, when he pleases, though, 
^arbleu / it can call like a trumpet at other times, ay, and tingle within 
your heart, till it sets your blood boiling, and makes your hands twitch. I 
mind well the campaign in the Valais — ^the words keep dinning in my cars to 
this hour.” 

“ What \ras that, I’ioclic ?” said I, pleased to see him turn from the re- 
membrance of his own regrets. 

It is a good while past now^ — I forget the year exactly — ^but wc were 
marching on Italy, and it was in spring ; still the ground was coveri'.d w'iih 
snow; every night came on with a liailsiorm that lasted till nigh day- 
break ; and when we arose from the bivouac, we w'ere so stifi‘ and froz(3ii w^o 
could not move. Tliey said, at the time, something went wrong with tlic 
commissariat — but wlieii did it over go right, 1 wonder? Ammunition and 
provisions were alw^uys late , and though the general used to drive away a 
commissary every week or tem days for misconduct, tlic new ones that canuj 
turjied onl just as bad. Tlie Petit Caporal kept sending them word to Pturis 
n(;t it) send down any more ^ mcuiduy but a good Jionest man, with connnon 
s('ns(? and aei.ive ludjits ; but, parhleu ! birds of that fcatlicr must have 
been rare just Ihen, for wc ncv(u could catch one of them. Whatever was 
l!u: cause, we never were so ill off: our clmkos were like wnd paper, aud 
t<)(;k any shape ; aiul out of ridicule, wc used to come upon parade wutli 
llicm fashioned into tiiree-coek(‘.d hats, and pointed caj)s, aud slouched 
beavers. I’he officers couldn’t say a word, you know, all this time. It w'as 
not onr fault if wc wove in sufli misery. Tlum, as to shoes — a f(‘.\v could 
boast of the u])per-loathcrs, but a sole or a bcel was not lo be found in a 
C())npany. Our coals weve aelnally in rags, and a pivot s(mtry looked, for 
aU llic world, like a ffiig-stair, as he stood flutleriiig in tlie wind. 

We bore up, lioweve.r, as well as we coidd for some time, grumbling 
occ.'isionally over our eondiliou, aud sometimes laugliiug at it, when wc had 
ihe heart; till at last, when we saw the new cfuivoy arrive, and all the 
biscuits distribute.d among the young regiments and the now conscri])ts, wc 
could endure it no longer, ami a terrible outcry arose ainoug the troops. 
"W e were all drawn up on parade — it was an inspect ion ; for, parblcn / 
though we were as ragged as scarecrows, they would have us out twica*. a 
week to review us, and put us liirough the mauceuvres. Scarcely luui the 
geiunail: — it was Bonaparte himself — got lialf way down the line, wlien a 
sliout ran from rank to rank — " Bread ! shoos ! caps ! biscuits !’ 

'What do 1 hear?’ said Bona] )art(;, standing up in his stirrups, aud 
frowning at the line. 'AVIio are the malcontents, that dare to cry out on 
parade? lict them stand out. Let me see them.’ 

“ And at once mon; than half the regiment of grenadhirs sj)rang forward, 
and shouted louder tliaii bed’ore, ' Brt^ad ! Imcad ! Let us have food aud 
do filing ! If wc are to fight, let us not die of hunger !’ 

VOL. I. X 
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* Grenadiers of the Fourth,* cried he, in a terrible voice, ' to your ranks ! 
Second division, and third !* shouted he, with his hand up, * form in square ! 
—carry arms ! — ^present arms ! — ^front rank, kneel ! — kneel !* said he again, 
louder ; for you know we never did that in those days. However, every 
word was obeyed, and down dropped the leading files on their knees, and 
there we were rooted to the ground. Not a man spoke — ^all silent as 
death. 

" He then advanced to the front of the staff, and pointing his hand to a 
convoy of waggons that could just be seen turning the angle of the road, 
with white fiags dying, to show wliat they were, called out — ‘ ComniLissar;y- 
general, distribute full rations and half ammunition to the young regiments 
— iialf rations and full ammunition to the vet erans of Egypt. 1’ A shout of 
ajtphiuse burst out, but he cried louder Ilian bedore — ‘ Silence in the ranks !’ 
Then t Jiking off his chapeau, lie stood bare-headed before us ; and, in a voice 
like the bugle tJiat blows the charge, he read fi-om a large; paper in liis 
hand — ‘In the name of the French llcpulilic — one and iiidivisi])lc. The 
ilircciory of tli^ nation decrees— “tluit the thanks of tlu; govcriuiicut be 
givi^n to tlie Grenadiers of the Fourth, who iiavc deserved well of tlieir 
eouniry. Vive la Kqmbliciuc 

“ ‘ Vive hi lleipubliquc !’ shouted the whole square; in a roar, like tlu; sea 
itself. Who thought more of hardships or hunger then? Our only desire 
was, when wc were to meet the enemy; and many a jest and many a laugli 
went round, as wc loaded our pouches with liic new ammunition. 

“ ‘ Who’s that fellow yonder said Jlouapart.c, as lie rode slowly down 
the line. ‘ 1 should know liim, 1 think. Isn’t that Pioclu; 

“ ‘ Yes, moil geWnd,’ said I, s;du‘iiig him. ‘It is what remains of poor 
ihoelie; parblcv ! very little more thae half, though.’ 

All ! glutton/ said he, laughing, ‘i ought to have .guessed you wen; 
here ; one such gourmand is enough to corrupt- a whole brigade.’ 

“ ' Piochc is a good suldii'r, ciiizcu-gciicral,’ said my captain, who was 
an old schoolfellow of mine. 

“ ‘1 know it, captain,’ said the Giuioral. 

“ ‘ \ou were iu Excciiiians’s dragoons, Piochc, if I mistake not?’ 

“ ‘^Pwo years and ten months, citiKen-geuerai.’ 

“ ‘ W hy dill yon leave them, and whim ?’ 

“ ‘ Ai .Monte Bello, with the colonel’s permission.’ 

“ ‘And tlie reason?’ 

“ ‘ Morideti ! it was a hincy I had. They killed two horses under me 
that day, and 1 saw 1 was ni»t destined for ilic cnvalry.’ 

“ ‘lla, Jia !’ >said he, witli a. sly laugh ; ‘had they been asses, the thing 
miglit hav(^ been diii'ercnt — eh r' , 

“ ‘Yes, mon gi^uerni,’ said I, growing red; for I knew what he meant. 

^ ‘ Come, Piochc, you must go back agidu to your old corjjs ; they 
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want one or two like you — though, parhleu ! you’ll ruin the Republic in re- 
raounts.’ 

“ ^ As you please it, general.’ 

‘Well, what shall 1 do for you besides ? Any more commissmes to 
row — eh ? Methiuks no bad time to gratify you in tliat way.’ 

‘ Ah, inon general ! if you would onl}' hang up one now and then.’ 

• '' ‘ So I intend, the next time 1 hear of any of my soldiers being obliged 
lo cat the asses of tluj vivandicres.’ And with that he rode on, laughing, 
1 houglt none, save myself, knew what he alluded to, and, ma foiy I was not 
disposed to turn the laugh against inyscK by tclHng. But there goes the 
and I must leave you, mou lieutenant ; the gates will be open in a 
few minutes.” 

“Good"})}', J’ioclio,’* said 1. “and iminy thanJes for your pleasant company. 
1 hope we shall meet again, .uul soon.” 

“ 1 liopti so, nion licuteiuiiit ; and if it he at a bivouac tire, all the better.” 
gallant, corporal inadi^ his military sidutc, wheeled about, stiiT as if 
on parade, and dc^parled ; wliile T, throwing my clojik over my arm, turned 
inio the broad alley and left the garden. 


(UlAl’TEK XLl. 

A s. T O U Y O I ’ T II K Y K A ii ’92. 

1 roirNi) cvcrvtiiing in the Jliu^ (l<^ Boiian as 1 Jiad loft if tlie day Ijcfore. 
General d’Xioergnc juul not i)(.« n iluuc during my absence, but a nu'sseuger 
friMij Versailli's l)rouglit iuttdligeiice that the Court would arrive tliat evening 
in haris, and in all likeliJiood the general would accOLUjOaiiy them. 

j\iv day was tium at my disyiosal, and having dressed, I strolled out to 
onioy all the strange' and novad sights nf t -he great capital. Tiny \vli(» can 
earry their memories back to Baris at ihai. ])e.rio(l, may rennauber the pro- 
digious amount (A' luMiry and -wealth so prodigally exhibited — the equipages, 
ihe, liveries, tin* taste in dress, w'cre all of ilu^ .most costly character — the 
very shops, too, vied with each other in the s])lcudour and richncs.s of their 
display, and court uniforms and ornament.s of j<nvcllory glitt-ered in every 
window. Hussar jackets in all their bravery — chai)eaux covered willi feather 
1, rimming and looped willi d iain on ds— sabres with ivory scabbards cnerusled 
with to])a/: and turquoise, rejdaeed llie simple costumes of the re volu Jonary 
era, as rapidly as did the Jiigh-so unding lilies of “Excellence” and “Mou- 
seigneur” the unpre lending d<;signatiou of “ citojen.” Still, the niilitiiry 

X 2 
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feature of the land was in the ascendant ; in the phrase of the day, it was 
the ‘‘ moustache^" 'that governed. Not a street but had its group of officers, 
on horseback or on foot — ^regiments passed on duty, or arrived from the 
march at every turn of the way. The very rabble kept time and step as 
they followed, and the warlike spirit animated every class of the population. 
All these things ministered to my enthusiasm, and set my heart beating 
stronger for the time when the career of arms was to open before me. Tliis, 
if I were to judge from all I saw, could not now be far ffistant. The country 
for miles around Paris was covered with marching men, their faces all turned 
eastward — orderlies, booted and splashed, trotted rapidly from street to 
street, and general officers, with their aides-de-camp, rode up and down with 
a haste that boded preparation. 

My mind was too full of its own absorbing interests to make me care to 
visit the theatre, and having dined in a cafe on the Boulevard, T turned to- 
wards the general’s quarters, in the hope of finding him arrived. As I en- 
tered the Rue de Rohan, I was surprised at a crowd collected about the 
door, watching the details of packing a travcllmg caniage which stood 
before it. A heavy fourgon, loaded with military chests and boxes, seemed 
also to attract their attention, and call forth many a surmise as to its desti- 
nation. 

Lc Petit Caporal has somethmg in his -head, depend upon it,” said a 
thin, dark-whiskered fellow with a wooden leg, whose air and gesture be- 
spoke the old soldier ; “ the slafl’ never move off, extra post, without a good 
reason for it.” 

“ It is the English arc about to catch it this time,” said a miserable-look- 
ing, decrepit creature, who wjis occupied in roasting chesnuts over an open 
stove. Hot, all hot ! messieurs et mesdames ! real ‘ inarrons dc Nancy’ 
-^the true and only veritable chesnuts with a Iruffic flavour. Sacristi ! now^ 
the sea-wolves will meet their match. It is such brave fellows as you, 
monsieur lc grenadier, can make them tremble.” , 

The old pensioner smoothed down his moustache, and made no reply. 

“ The English, indeed !” said a fat, ruddy-faced woman, with a sliglit 
line of dark beard on her upper lip; “my husband’s a pioneer in the 
Twenty-second, and says they’re notliing better than poltroons. How wx 
made them run at Arcole 1 Wasn’t it Arcole ?” said she, as a buzz of laughter 
rail througn the crowd. 

“ Tonnerre de gmirCi' cried the little man, “if I was at them !” A loud 
burst of merriment met this warlike speech, while the maimed soldier, ap- 
parently pleased with the creature’s courage, smiled blandly on him as he 
said, “Let me have two sous’ worth of your chesnuts.” 

Leaving the party to their discussion, I now entered the house, and 
edging my way up'stairs betwreen trunks and packing-cases, arrived at the 
drawing-room. The general had just come iu ; he had been the whole 
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morning at Court, and was eating a hurried dinner in order to return to the 
Tuileries for the evening reception. Although his manner towards me was 
kind and cordial in the extreme, I thought he looked agitated and even de- 
pressed, and seemed much older and more broken than before. 

“ You see, Burke, you’ll have little lime to enjoy Paris gaieties — wo 
leave to-morrow.’^ 

‘"Indeed sir! — so soon?” 

“Yes, Lasallc is off already; Dorsenne starts in two hours; and we 
three rendezvous at Coblcntz. I wished much to see you,” continued he, 
after a minute’s pause ; “ but I could not get away from Versailles even for 
a day. Tell me, have you got a letter 1 wrote to you when at Mayeiicc ? 
I mean, is it still in existence ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, somewhat astonished at the question. 

“I wrote it hurriedly,” added he, with something of confusion in his 
manner ; “ do let me see it.” ^ 

I unlocked my writing-desk at once, and handed him his own letter. Ho 
opened it hastily, and having thrown lus eyes speedily across it, said, and in 
a voice far more at ease tliau before, 

“That will do. I feared lest perhaps But no matter — this is better 

than I thought.” 

With this he gave the letter back into my hands, and appeared for some 
momeuts engaged in deep thought ; then, with a voice and manner which 
showed a different channel was given to his thoughts, he said : 

“ The game has opened — the Austrians have invaded Bavaria. The 
whole disposable force of France is on the march — a hurried movement — 
but so it is. Napoleon always strikes like his own emblem, the eagle.” 

“ True, sir ; but even that serves to heighten the chivalrous feeling of the 
soldier, when the sword springs from the scabbard at the call of honour, 
and is not drawn slowly forth at the whispered counsel of some wily diplo- 
mate.” 

He smiled half mournfully at the remark, or at my impetuosity in making 
it, as lie said : 

“ My dear boy, never flatter yourself that the cause of any war can enter 
into the calculation of the soldier. The liberty he fights for is often the 
rankest tyranny ; the patriotism he defends, the veriest oppression. Play 
the game as though the stake were but your own ambition, if you would 
])lay it manfully. As for me, I buckle on the harness for. the last time — 
come what will of it. ’ The Emperor feels, and justly feels, indignant that 
many of the older officers have declined the service by wliich alone tlicy 
were elevated to rank, and wealth, and honour. It was not then at the 
moment when he distinguished me by an unsought promotion, still more, 
conferred a personal favour on me, tlmt I could ask leave to retire from the 
army,” 
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By the tone in which he said these last few words, I saw that the general 
was now approaching the topic I felt so curious about, and did not venture 
by a word to interrupt or divert his thoughts from it. My calculation 
jirovcd correct ; for, after meditating some eight or ten minutes, he drew 
his chair closer to mine, and in a voice of ill-repressed agitation, spoke, 
thus : 

“ You, doubtless, know the history ef' our great revolution, the causes 
that led to, tlic conseepj cnees that immcdhitely sprang from it — the terribh’ 
anarch}^, the utter confiscation of wcaltli, and, worse still, the social dis- 
organisation that invaded . every family, however humble, or however ex- 
alted, setting wives against their husbands, children against their pjircnts, 
and making brothers sworn enemies to each otlier. It was in vain for any 
man once engaged in the struggle, to draw back; th(j least hesitation io 
]>erform any order of the Convention — the d(;lay of a moment, to lliink- 
was dearth; some one wus ever on thc^watch to denounce) the man thus 
deliberating, and he was led forth to the guillotine like the blackest criminal. 
The immecliate result of all this was a distmst that pcrvuidcd the entire ua^ 
lion. ISfo one knew wlio to speak to, nor dared any confide in him who 
once had been his dearest friend. The old loyalists trembled at every 
stir ; the few demonstrations tln^y forced themselves to make of concurrence 
in the new stale of things, were received with suspicion and jealousy. The 
‘ Blues,’ for so the revolutionary party was called, thirsted for their blood : 
the aristocracy had been, as tJicy deemed, long their o].>pressors ; and where* 
vengeance ceased, cupidity began. They longed to seize upon the conlls- 
cated estates, and revel as masters in l-hc halls where so oft they had waited 
as lacipieys. But the evil ended not here : wherever private hate or secret 
malice lurked, an opportunity for levcnge now offered, and for one head 
that fell under the supposed guilt of treason to France, a hundred dropped 
beneath the axe from causes of personal animosity and long-nurtured ven- 
geance ; and thus many an idle word uticrcd in haste or car<^'lessncss, souk* 
.passing sUght, some chance neglect, met now its rctributioif, and that re- 
tribution was ever death. 

“ It chanced that in the south, in one of those remote districts where in- 
telligencc is always slow in arriving, and where political movements rarely 
disturb the quiet current of daily life, there lived one of those old seigneurs 
who, at that period, were deemed sovereign princes in the little locale they 
inhabited. The soil had been their own for centuries, long custom had 
made them respected and looked up to, wliile the acts of kindness and 
benevolence in which, from father to son, their education consisted, formed 
even a stronger tic to the affections of the peasantry. The Church, too, 
contributed not a little to the maintenance o^ this feudalism, and the “ cha- 
teau ^^:e^ltered the subject of the village prayers as naturally as though 
a very principle of their faith. There w^as something beautifully touching 
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in the intercourse between the lord of the soil and its tillers — in the kindly 
interest of the one, repaid in reverence and devotion by the others ; his 
foresight for their benefit, their attachment and fidelity, the paternal care, 
the filial love, made a picture of rural happiness such as no land ever 
equalled, such as perhaps none wdl ever sec again. The seigneur of whom 
I speak was a true type of this class ; he had been, in his boyhood, a pagt) 
at the gorgeous Court of Louis XV., mixed in the voluptuous lasciuaiions 
of the period, but early disgusted by the sensuality of the day, retired to 
his distant chateau, bringing with liim a wife, one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished persons of the Court, but one who, like himself, preferred iiic 
peace and tranquillity of a country life to the Avhirlwind pleasures of a 
vicious capital. For years they lived childless ; but at last, after a long 
lapse of time, two children were born to this union, a boy and girl, both 
lovely, and likely in every respect to bless them with happiness. Sliorily 
after the birth of the girl, the mother became delicate, and after some 
months of siiJIcriiig, died. Tlic father, who never rallied from the hour of 
her death, and took little interest in the world, soon followed luir, and the 
children were left orpluuis when tlic eldest was but four years of ago, and 
liis sister but three. Before the count died he sent f(>r his sUjward ; — you 
know that the steward, or intendant, in France, was fonncrly the j)ers<m oj‘ 
greatest trust in any fmuily, the faithfid adviser in times of dilUcnlty, ihe 
depositary of secrets, Ihe friend, in a word, who in hmnblc guise offered Ijis 
counsel in every domestic arrangement, and without whom no project was 
entcHaiued or determined oji; and usually the office was licrcditary, de- 
scending from father to son for ceutnrios. 

“ Jn this family such was the ease, his father and grandfather ])cfore him 
liad filled’ the office, and Leon Giiichard well know every tradition of the 
house, aud from his infancy his mind had been stored with tales of its an- 
cient wealth and former greatness. Ilis father had died but a short time 
])r(wioiis, aud when the Count’s last illness seized him, Leon was only in 
the second year of his stcwardslup. Brief as the period was, however, it 
had sufficed to give abundant proof of his zeal and a})ility. New souj'ces 
of wealth grew up under his judicious management — improvcujcnts were 
everywhere conspicuous ; and while the seigneur himself found his inconu) 
increased by nearly one half, the tenants had gained in equal proportion ; 
such was the result of his activity aud intelligence. These changes, mar- 
vellous as they may seem, were ilicn of frequent occurrence — ^thc lands of 
the south liad been tilled for centuries without any effort at improveuicnt — 
sons were content to go on as their fathers had done before them — increased 
civilisation, with its new train of wants and luxuries, never invadfid tliis 
remote, mitravelled district, and primitive tastes and simple habits succeeded 
eacli other generation after generation unaltered and unchanged. Suddenly, 
however, a new light broke on the world, which penetrated even the darkness 
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of the far-off valleys of La Provence. Intelligence began to be more widely 
diffused— men read and reflected— the rudiments of every art and every 
science were put within the reach of humble comprehensions ; and they who 
before were l^tcd to memory or hearsay for such knowledge as they pos- 
sessed, could now apply at the fountain for themselves. Leon Guichard was 
not slow in cnltivaiing these new resources, and applying them to the cir- 
cumstances about liim ; and although many an obstacle arose, dictated by 
stupid adherence to old customs, or fast-rooted prejudice against new- 
fashioned methods, by perseverance he overcame them all, and actually en- 
riched the people in spite of themselves. 

“ l^ho seigneur, himself a man of no mean intellect, saw much of this with 
sorrow — he felt that a mighty change was accomplishing, and that as one 
by one the ancient landmarks by which men had been guided for ages were 
removed, none could foresee what results might follow, nor where the pas- 
sion for alteration might cease. The superstitions of the Church, harmless 
in themselves, were now openly attacked ; its observances, before so deeply 
venerated, were even assailed as idle ceremonies, and it seemed as if the 
strong cable that bound men to faith and loyalty had parted, and that their 
minds were drifting over a broad and pathless sea. Such was the ominous 
opening of ibe revolution, such tbo terrible ground-swell before the storm. 

“ On his death-bed, then, ho entreated Leon to be aware that evil days 
were a])proacliing — that the time was not distant when men should rely 
tipon the aflection and love of those around them, on the ties that attached 
to each oilier for yeai's long, on the mutual interest that had grown up from 
th(v‘ir cradles — he besought him to turn the people’s minds, as far as might 
be, from the specious theories that were afloat, and fix them on their once 
loved traditions — and, above all, be charged him, as the guardian of his 
orphan children, to keep them aloof froni the contamination of dangerous 
doctrines, and to train them up in the ancient virtues of their house, in 
charity and bcncvolcncc. 

“ Scai’cc liad the old count’s grave closed over hun, when men began to 
perceive a marked cliangc in Leon Guichard ; no longer humble, even to 
subserviency, as before, he now assumed an air of pride and haughtiness 
that soon estranged his companions from him. As guardian to the orphan 
children, he resided in the chateau, and took on him the pretensions of the 
master. Its stately equipage, with great CmblaKoned panels, the village 
wonder at every f6tc-day, was now replaced by a more modem vehicle, 
newly arrived from Paris, in which Monsieur Guichard daily took his airings. 
The old servants, many of them bom in the chflteau, were sent adrift, and a 
new and very different class succeeded them ; all was changed ; even the 
little path that led up from the presbyterc to the chflteau, and along which 
the old cur6 was sec \ wending his way on each Sunday to his dinner with 
the seigneur, was now closed — the gate w’alled up— wdiile the Sabbath itself 
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was only dedicated to greater festivities and excess, to the scandal of the 
villagers. 

“ Meanwhile, the children grew up in strength and beauty ; like wild 
flowers, they had no nurture, but they flourished in all this neglect, ignorant 
and unconscious of the scenes around them. They roved about the livelong 
day through the meadows, or that wilderness of a garden, on which no longer 
any care was bestowed, and where rank luxuriance gave a beauty of its 
own to the rich vegetation. With theninsuspccting freshness of their youth, 
they enjoyed the prese|||t without a thought of the future — they loved each 
other, and were liappy. To tliem the vague reports and swelling waves of 
the revolution, which each day gtdncd ground, brought neither fear nor ap- 
prehension ; they little dreamed that the violence of political strife could 
ever reach their quiet valleys : nor did they think the hour was near when 
the tramp of soldiery, and the ruifumly shout of predatory war, were to 
replace the song of the vigneron and the dance of the villager. The revo- 
lution came at last, sweeping like a torrent over*the land ; it blasted as it 
went- beneath its baneful breath everything withered and wasted— loyalty, 
religion, alToction, and brotherly love, all died out in the devoted country — 
anarchy and bloodshed were masters of the scene. The first drefidl’ul act 
of this fearful drama passed like a dream to those who, at a distance from 
Paris, only read of the atrocities of that wretched capital ; but when the 
wave rolled nearer, when crowds of armed men, wild and savage in look, 
with ragged. uniforms and blood-stained bands, prowled about the villages, 
where in happier times a soldier had never been seen — when the mob around 
the guillotine supplied the place of the gathering at the market — when the 
pavcmient was wet and slippery with human blood, men’s natures suddenly 
-became changed, as though some terrible curse from on liigh had fallen on 
them ; their minds caught up the fearful contagion of revolt, and a mad ini' 
pulse to deny all they had once held sacred and vcnerabh‘. seized on all. 
Their blasphemies against religion went hand in hand with their desecration 
of everything holy in social life, and a pre-eminence in guilt became the 
highest object of ambition. {Sated with slaughter, bloated with crime, the 
nation reeled like a drunken savage over the ruin it created, and with tlm 
insane lust of blood poured forth its armed thousands throughout the whole 
of Europe. Then began the much- boasted triimqfiis of the revolutionary 
armies — the lauded victories of those great asserters of liberty— say, rathe r, 
the carnage of famished wolves, the devastating rage of bloodthirsty 
maniacs. The conscription seized on the whole youth of Prance, as if 
fearful tiiat, in the untarnished minds of the young, the seeds of better 
things might bear fruit in season. They carried them away to scenes of 
violence and rapine, where, amid the shouts of battle and the erics of the 
dying, no voice of human sympathy might touch their hearts, no trembling 
of remorse should stir within them. 
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^ You are named in the conscription, Monsieur,’ said Leon, in a short, 
abrupt tone, as one morning he entered the dressing-room of his young 
niaster. 

“ ‘ I ! I named in the conscrijition !’ replied the other, with a look of 
incredulity and anger. ‘ This is but a sorry jest. Master Leon, and not in 
too good taste, cither.’ 

“ ' Good or had,’ answered the steward, ‘ the fact is as I say ; here is the 
order from the mimicipalUa. You were fifteen, yesterday, you know.’ 

“ ‘True; and what then ? Marquis ^ Ncufchatel, Count de 

Kochefort, in right of m^^notlier P’^ 

“ ‘ There arc no more marquises, no more counts,’ said the other, roughly ; 
‘ France has liad enough of such cattle ; the less you allude to them the safer 
for your head.’ 

“ He spoke truly, the i*eign of the aristocracy was ended; and while they 
were yet speaking, an emissary of the Convention, accompanied by a party of 
troo})S, arrived at tlie chateau to fetch away the newly-drawn conscript. 

“ I must not dwell on the scene which followed — the heartrending 
sorrow of those who had bved but for each other, how tom asunder for the 
first time, not knowing when, if ever, they were to meet again. His sister 
wished to follow liim, but even had he permitted it, sucli would have been 
iiiipossiblo*, The dreadful career of a revolutionary soldier was an obstacle 
ittsurftibuutablc. Tlie same evening the battalion of infantry to which he 
was attaciifid began their march towards Savoy, and the lovely orphan of the 
ehal-eau fell dangerously ill. 

“ Youtli, however, triumphed over her malady, which, indeed, was brought 
on by grief ; and after some weeks she was restored to health. Luring the 
interval, nothing could bo more kind and attentive that Leon Guichard ; liis 
manner, of late years, rough and uncivil, became softened and tender; tlic 
himdrijd little attentions which illness seeks for, he paid with zeid and 
watchfulness; everytliii^ which could alleviate her sorrow or calm her 
afflicted mind, was resorted to with a kind of instinctive delicacy, and she 
began to feel that in her long-cherished dislike of the intendant she had 
done him grievous wrong. 

“ Tliis cliange of manner attracted the attention of many besides the in- 
habitants of the chateau. They remarked his altered looks and bearing, the 
more studied attention to his dress and appearance, and the singular dif- 
tbrence in all his habits of life ; no longer did he pass his time in the wild 
orgies OTFdebauchery and excess, but in careful management of the estate, 
and rarely pr nevcT left the diateau after nightfall. 

“ A hundred different interpretations were given to this line of acting : 
some said that the 'more settled condition of political affairs had made him 
cautious and careful^ % it was now thtv reign of the Directory, and the old 
excesses of ’92 wxre no longer endured; others, that he was naturally of 
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a kind and benevolent nature, and that his savage manner and reckless con- 
duct were assumed merely in compliance with the liorrible features of tlic 
time. None, however, suspected the real cause. Leon Guicliard was in 
love ! Yes, the humble steward, the coarse follower of the vices of that de- 
testable period, was captivated by the beauty of the young girl, uow spring- 
ing into womanhood. The freshness of her artless nature, her guileless in- 
nocence, her soft voice, her character, so balanced between gaiety and 
thoughtfulness, her loveliness, so unlike all ho had ever seen before, Imtl 
seized upon bis whole * heart ; and, as tlie sun darting from belihid the 
blackest clouds will light up the surface of a bleak landscape, touching every 
barren rock and tipping every bell of purple heath with colour and richness, 
so over his iniggcd nature the beauty of this fair girl shed a very halo of 
light, and a spirit awoke within him to seek for better things, to endeavour 
better things, to fly the coarne, depraved habits of his former self, to conform 
to the tastea of her he worshipped. Day by day bis stem nature became 
more softened. No longer those terrible bursts of passion, to which lie once 
gave way, escaped him ; his voice, bis very look, too, were changed in their 
expression, and a gentleness of mamier almost amounting to timidity now 
cliaractorised him wlio had once been the type of the most savage Jacobin. 

ISlie to whom Ihis wondrous cliange was owing knew nothing of the 
miracle she had worked ; she would not, indeed, have believed, bad one told 
her. She scarcely remarked him when they met, and did not perceive that 
lie -was no longer like his former self ; her whole soul wrapped up in her dear 
brother’s fate, she lived from week to week in the thought of his letters 
home. It is true her life had many enjoyments which owed their source to 
the intendant’s care ; hut she knew not of this, and Mt more grateful to him 
when he carruj letter in hand from the little post of the village, than wlicii 
the fair moss-roses of spring filled the vases of the salon, or the earliest fruits 
of summer decked her tabic. At times, something in his demeanour would 
strike her — ^a tinge of sorrow it seemed rather than aught else ; but as she at- 
tributed this, as every other grief, to her brother’s absence, she paid no 
fui’ther attention to it, and merely thought good Leon had more feeling than 
they used to give him credit for. 

“ At last, the campaign of Arcolc over, the young soldier obtained a short 
leave to sec liis sister. How altered were they both : she, from the child, 
had become the beautiful girl ; her eyes flashing with tlic brilliant sparkle of 
youth, her step elastic, her colour changing^ with every passing expression. 
He was already a mai|, bronzed and sunburnt ; his dark eyes darker, and 
his voice deeper, but still his former self in all the warmth of his affection 
to his sister. 

“ The lieutenant, for so was he always oaDcd by the old soldier who accom- 
panied him as his servant, and oftentimes by the rest of his household, had 
seen much of the world in the few years of his absence. 
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The chances and changes of a camp had taught him many things which 
lie far beyond its own limits, and he had learned to scan men’s minds and 
motives, with a quick eye and ready wit. He was not long, therefore, in 
observing the alteration in Leon Guichard’s manner, nor was he slow in 
tracing it to its real cause. At first, the sudden impulse of his passion 
would have driven him to any length; the presumption of such a thought 
was too great to endure — ^but then the times he lived in taught him some 
strong lessons ; he remembered the scenes of social disorder and anarchy of 
his childhood; how every rank became subverted, and how men’s minds 
were left to their own unbridled influences to choose their own position, and 
he bethought him, that in such trials as these, Leon had conducted himself 
with moderation ; that to his skilful management it was owing, if the pro- 
perty had not suffered confiscation like so many others, and that it was, 
perhaps, hard to condemn a man for being struck by charms, which, how- 
ever above him in the scale of rank, were still continually before hia eyes. 
Reasoning thus, he determined, as the wisest course, to remove his sister to 
the house of a relative, where she could remain during his absence. This 
would at once put a stop to the steward’s folly — for so he could not help 
deeming it — and, what was of equal consequence in the young soldier’s eyes, 
prevent his sister being offended by ever suspecting the existence of such a 
feeling towards her. The plan, once resolved on, met no difficulty from his 
sister ; his promise to return soon to see her was enough to compensate for 
any aiTangcment, and it was determined that they should set out towards 
the south by the first week in September. 

“ When the intimation of tliis change first reached Leon, which it did 
from the other servants, he could not believe it, and resolved to hasten to 
the lieutenant himself, and ask if it were true. On that day, however, the 
young soldier was absent shooting, and was not to return before niglit. 
Torfiired with doubt and fear, trembling at the very thought of her dcjjar- 
ture — ^whose presence had been the loadstar of his life — he rushed from the 
house and hurried into the wood. Every spot reminded him of her, and ho 
sh\iddered to think that in a few hours his existence would have lost its 
spring— that ere the week was past he would be alone without the siglit 
of her, whom, even to have seen, constituted the happiness of the whole 
day. Revolving such sad thoughts, he strolled on, not knowing whdber, 
and, at last, on turning the angle of a path, found himself before the object 
of his musings ; she was returning from a farewell visit to one of the cot- 
tagers, and was hastening to the chfl^teau to dress for dinner. 

' Ah ! Monsieur Leon,’ said she, suddenly, ' I am glad to meet you here 
— ^these poor people at the wooden bridge will miss me, I fear ; you must 
look to them in my absence. And there is old Jeannette — she ftmeies she 
can spin still — pra^-'^ou let her have her little pension regularly. The 
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cliildren at Calotte, too — ^they are too far from the scliool — mind that they 
have their books/ 

' And are you indeed going from hence, mademoiselle said he, in a 
tone and accent so unlike his ordinary one, as to make her start mth 
surprise. 

“ ‘ Yes, to be sure. We leave the day after to-morrow.* 

“ ‘ And have you no regret, mademoiselle, to leave the home of your 
childhood and those you have — known there ?* 

‘ Sir !* replied she, haughtily, as the tone of his voice assumed a mean- 
ing which could not be mistaken; ‘you seem to have forgotten yourself 

somewhat, or you had not dared * 

“ ‘ Dared I’ interrupted he, in a louder key — * dared ! I have dared more 
tlian that ! Yes,* cried he, in a voice where passion could be no longer held 
under, ‘ Leon Guichard, the steward, iias dared to love his master’s daugh- 
ter ! Start not so proudly hack, madainc ! Time was when such an avowal 
had been a presumption death could not repay ; but these days arc passed. 
The haughty have been wcU humbled; tliey who deemed their blood a 
st ream too pure to mingle with the current in plebeian veins, have poured it 
lavishly beneath the guillotine. Leon Guichard has no master now 1’ 

“ Tlie fire flashed from his eyes as he spoke, and liis colour, pale at first, 
grew darker and darker, till his face became almost purple, while his nostrils, 
swelled to twice their natural size, dilated and contracted like those of a fiery 
charger. Terrified at the frightful paroxysm of passion before her, the 
limid girl endeavoured to allay his anger, and replied, 

“ ‘You know well, Leon, that my brother has ever treated you as a 
friend ’ 

“ ‘ He a friend !’ cried he, stamping on the ground, while a look of de- 
moniac malice lit up his features. ‘HI, who talks to me as though I were 
a vassal — a slave ; he, who deems his merest word of approval a recompense 
for all my labour — all my toil ; he, whose very glance shoots into my heart 
like a dagger. Think you I forgive him the contemptuous treatment of 
nineteen years, or that I can pardon insults because they have grown into 
liabits? H(jar me !’ — ^lie grasped her wrist rigidly as he spoke, and continued — 
‘ 1 have sworn an oath to be revenged on him from the hour when, a boy, 
scarce eight years old, he stmek me in the face and called me canaille. 1 
vowed his rain. I toiled for it, I strove for it, and I succeeded — ay, suc- 
ceeded. I obtained from the Convention the confiscation of your lauds— 
all — everything you possessed. I held the titles in my possession, for 1 
was the owner of this broad chateau — ay — Leon Guichard — even so. You 
were but my guest here. I kept it by me many a day, and when your 
])rot}i(^r was drawn in the conscription, I resolved to assert my right before 
the world.’ ilc paused for a moment, while a tremendous convulsion shook 
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Lis frame, and made him iremble like one in an agu(5 ; then, suddenly rally 
ing, he passed his lumd ficross his brow, and, in a lower voice, resumed, 
‘ I would have done so, but for you/ 

'Por mo ! What mean you?’ said she, almost sinldng with terror. 

“ ‘ I loved you — loved you as only he cun love who can suiTciidcr all hh 
cherished hopes — his dream of ambition — liis vengeance even, to his love. 
1 thought, too, that you w(ue not cold to my advances ; and fearing lest any 
hiizard should apjuisc yon of ray success, juid thus run counter to my wishes, 
I lived on here as your servant, si ill hoping for the hour when I might call 
you mine, and avow myself the lord of this chMean. llow long I might 
h.'ivc continu(.‘d thus I know not. To see you, to look on you, to live be- 
licatli the sann; roof with you, seemed hap])iness enough, but when I heard 
Dial you'werc to leave tliis, to go away, never to return, perhaps, or if so. 

not as her I loved and worshipped* ihen But wh}" look yon thus ? 

is it because you doubt these ilungs? Look here, see this. Is lhat in 
fonn? Arc th(?se signatures authentic? Is Ibis the seal of the National 
Convention? What say yon iiojv ? It is not tljc steward Leon that sues, 
l)nt th(5 Citizc.'n Guicliard, proprietaire dc Rachefort. Now, methinks, that 
Jiiakes s(jnjt‘, diilercnce in the proposition.’ 

“ ‘None, sir,’ replied she, with avoiet* whose steady utterance made eardi 
word sink inlo his Jieari; ‘save that it adds to ray contempt for him wlio 
lias dared to seek niy ufleetion in the ruin of jiiy family. I did but despise 
you before ’ 

“ ‘Beware,’ said lie, in a voice of menace, hut in which no violence of 
passion entered, ‘ ;^ou arc in iny power. J ask you again, will you consent 
to be my wife? Will you save yom* lirother from llic scaffold, and yourself 
from beggary and ruin.^-~l can aeeojiiplisli both.’ 

A look of ineffahlt; scorn was all Mbr reply; when he sprang forward ajul 
threw his man round her waist. 

“ ‘Or would you drive me to the worst ’ 

“ A terrific shriek broke from her as she felt his hand around her, wiiei 
the brus\\wood erashed belilnd her, and her brotlior’s dogs sprang from tin 
thicket. I^'ith a loud cry she called upon his name; ho answered from tlu 
w(jOil, !ind dashed towards her just as she sank fainting to Uici gi’iuind. 
Leon was gone*. 

“ As soo!\ as returning strength permitted, she told her l)]*otiier ilu 
fearful story (»f the steward ; but bound hini by every enti'caty not to bring 
himself in eonlaci vhh a monster so dc])niveJ. ’When they rcaelnnl tin' 
chateau, Lhe^] Itiixunid that Gtiichard had beon therf. and Icfr it ; and 

iVo\n that houj- they saw him no more. 

“ 1 must now conclude in a few words, and to do so, may menlion, that' 
in the year ‘00 I >N'Cauu; the purchaser of Haul lloehefori, at a sale of I'or- 
Ibhad csiiiics, it Imvhi^' been bought by governmeni on some ])revious occa- 
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sion, but from whom and how, I never heard. The story I have told I 
learned from the notaire of Hubane, the village in the neighbourhood, who 
waKS conversant with all its details, and knew well the several actors in it, 
as well as their future fortunes. 

“ The brother became, a distinguished officer, and rose to some rank in 
the service, but embarking in the expedition to Ireland, was rcpoi-ted to 
Bonaparte as ha\Trig betrayed the Erench cause. The result was, he was 
struck off the list of the army, and pfonoimced degraded; he died in some 
iiiikuowii place. 

The sister became attached to her coiLsbi, but the brother opposing Uk* 
union, she was taken avray to Paris ; thii lover rctuniod to Bretagne, where 
having heard a false rc^port of her marriage at Court, be assumed holy orders, 
and being sul)seqn(‘ntly cliai’gcd, hut it is now believed falsely, of com*- 
s[)onding with tlie Bonrb( us, was shot in his own garden by a, platoon of 
iuraiitry. But how is this ? arc you ill ? luis my story so affected you 

“ That brother was my friend— my dearest, my only friend, Charles d(‘ 
]\Icudon.” 

What ! and did you know poor Charles ?” 

But 1 could nut speak ; tiui tt'ars ran fast down my cheeks as 1 thouglit 
oi' all hi.s sorro\vs — sorrows far greater than ever lie liad told mo, 

' Poor Marie,’’ said the General, as lie, wiped a tear from his eye ; ‘‘ few 
have met sueli fiu enemy as slu^ did ; ev(‘ry misfortune of her life has sprung 
IVoin one hand ; her brother’s, lier lover’s dcaih, were boBi his acts.” 

“ Leon Gui chard 1 And who is lieV or how could have done these 
Uiirigs?” 

“Melliiuks you might younsclf rc])]y to yoiu’ oum cpiesiion.” 

“ J ! iiow could that lie ? I know liiiu m)t.” 

Yes but you do: Leon Guicliard'is Meljee do la. I’ouplie !” 

Had a tliuiid(T])alt ffillen between us J could not havij felt more terror. 
That name spoken but twice or thrice in my hearing, had each time hrouglit 
its omen of evil. It was the same, witlitvvljose acquaiuianecj ]\larie <!<’ 
Meudon charged me iu the garden at Y(u-saUlijs, Urn same who brought, 
the Choutius to tlic guillotine, and had so neauK involved myself in their 
ruin; and now 1 lieard of him as one wdiose dre/adfid life had been a eoui>'(‘ 
of pcTlidy and crimt', one who hlasivd idJ around iiim, and scaltercul ruin 
lie. went. 

1 have little more to add,” resumed the General, after a long })au.so, and 
iu a vo:ce whose w(;,'xlvened accents iwuiccmI how fearfully i.lic renumihrance 
he callcvl up, affected hhri. “ What, reuiains, too, more immediately conccrius 

myself than others. I am the last of my house ; an ancient family , and one 
not imdistinguishcd in the annuls of France, hangs hut on the feeble thread 
oV a withered and broken old Tfjaji’.s life, witli whom it dies ; my only brother 
fell in tlie Austrian campaign. 1 never had a sister ; uncles and cousins 1 
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have had in numbers, but death and eidlc have been rife these last twenty 
years, and, save myself, none bears the name of D’ Auvergne, Yet once I 
nourished the hope of a family — of a race who should hand down the ancient 
virtues of our house to after years. I thought of those gallant ancestors 
whose portraits graced tlie walls of the old chateau I was bom in, and 
fancied myself leading my infant boy from picture to picture, as I pointed 
out the brave and the good, who had been his forefathers. But this is a 
dream long since dispelled. 1 was then a youth, scarce older than your- 
self, rich, and witli every prospect of happiness before me ; I fell in love, and 
the object of my passion seemed one created to have made the very paradise 
1 sougiit for. She was beautiful, beyond even the loveliest of a handsome 
Court ; higli-boni and gift(^d ; but her hcai*t was bestowed on another — one 
who, urdik(; myself, encouraged no daring thoughts, no ambitious longings, 
hut who, wholly devoted to luir he loved, sought in tranquil quiet the hap- 
piness such spirits can give each otlicr. She told me herself, frankly as 1 
vSi)(‘ak now to you, that she could not be mine, and then placed my hand in 
her busbmid’s. This was Marie dc llochefort, the mother of Mademoiselle 
de Meudon. 

The world’s changes seem ever to bring about these strange vicissitudes 
by wliich our early deeds of good and evil are brought more forcibly to our 
memories, and we arc made to think over the past by some accident of the 
present. After twenty years I came to live in that chateau where she whom 
I once loved had lived and died. I became the lord of that estate wliicli 
her liusband once possessed, and where in happiness they had dwelt to- 
gether/ I will not dwell upon the thoughts such associations ever give rise 
to ; I dare not, old as I am, evoke ihem.” He paused for some minutes, 
and then went on: "Two years aga I learned that Mademoiselle dc 
Meudon was the daughter of my once loved Marie. From that hour I ftdt 
no longer childless ; I watched over her, without, however, attracting 
notice on her part, and followed her everywhere ; the very day I saw you 
first at the PoJyteclim’quc, I w«s beside her. From all I could learn and 
hear, her life had been one of devoted attachment to her brother, and then to 
Madame Bonaparte ; her heart, it was said, was buried wdth him she once 
loved ; at least none since had ever won even the slightest acknowledgment 
from her bordering on encouragement. 

Satisfied that she was everything I could have wished my own daughter, 
and feeling that with youth the springs of affection Kirclj dry up, I con- 
ceived the idea of settling all my property on her, and entreating the 
Emperor to make mo her guardian, with her own consent of course. He 
agreed ; he went fiirthei' ; he repealed, so far as it concerned her, the law 
by which the daughters of royalists cannot inherit, and made her eligible to 
succeed to properly, nrid placed her hand at iiiy disposal. 

Such was the si, ate of matters when I wrote to you ; since that I have 
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seen her, and spoken to her in confidence ; she has consented to every por- 
tion of the arrangement, sav^hat which involves lier marrying ; but some 
strange superstition being overher mind that her fate is to ruin all with whom 
it is linked that her name carries an evil destiny with it, she refuses every 
offer of marriage, and will not yield to my solicitation. 

" 1 thought,” said the General, as he leaned on his hand, and muttered 
half aloud, “ that I had conceived a plan which must bring happiness witli 
it ; but, however, one part of my design is accomplished — she is my heir, 
the daughter of my own loved Marie is the child of my adoption, and for 
this I haVe reason to feel grateful. The clieerlcss feeling of a death-bed, 
where not one mourns for the dying, haunts mo no longer, and I feel not as 
one deserted and alone. To-morrow I go to wish her adieu ; and wc are to 
be at the Tuileries by noon. The Emperor holds a levee, and our final orders 
will then be given.” 

* Tlic old general rallied at the last few words he spoke, and pressing my 
hand affectionately, wished me good night, and withdrew ; while 1, wilii a 
mind confused and stunned, sat thinking over the melancholy story he had 
related, and sorrowing over the misfortunes of one whose lot in life had been 
far sadder than my own. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

THfi HAUL OF XHK MARSHALS. 

Some minutes before noon we entered the Place du Carrousel, now thronged 
with equipages and led horses. Officers, in the rich uniforms of every arm 
of the service, were pressing their way to the palace, amid the crash of 
carriages, the buzz of recognitions, and the thundering sounds of the brass 
band, whose echo was redoubled beneath the vaulted vestibule of the 
palace. 

Borne along with the torrent, we mounted the wide stair and passed from 
room to room, until we arrived at the great ante-chamber where the officers 
of the household were assembled in their splendid dresses. Here the crowd 
was so dense we were unable to move on for some time, and it was after 
nearly an hour’s waiting that we at last found ourselves witliin that gor^ 
geous gallery, named by the Emperor " La Salle des Mar^chaux.” At any 
other moment my attention had been riveted upon the magnificence and 
beauty of tb*s great mlon^ its pictures, its gildings, the riclmess of the hang- 
ings, the tasteful elegance of the ceiling, with its tracery of di^ gold, the 
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great works of art in bronze and marble that adorned it on every side ; but 
now iny mind took another and very different mnge. Here around me were 
met the greatest gcncarab and warriors of Eu«^e. Tiie names, second alone 
to Ids, who had no equal. There stood Ney, with his broad, retiring fore- 
head, and. his eyes black and flashing, like an eagle/s. With whai, energy 
he spoke ! how full of passionate vigour tliat thick and rapid utterance, that 
left a tremulous quivering on his lip evenwhtm he ceased to speak ! What a 
contrast to the bronzed, unmoved features of the large man he addressed, 
and who listened to him with such deference of manner; his jellow 
mouslache bespeaks not the Frenchman, he is a German, by blood* at least, 
for it is Kellcrman, the colonel of the cuirassiers of the Guard. And yonder 
M'as Soult, with his strong features seamed by many a day of hardship, the 
e(3ntre of a group of colonels oi the staflf, to whom he was rapidly commu- 
nicating their orders^. Close beside him stood Launes, his arm in a sling ; 
!i gun-shot wound that defied the art of the surgeons still deprived him of 
liis left Jiand. And there leaned Savaiy againsi- the window, his dark eyes 
rivel ed on the corps of gendarmerie in the court beneath. Full tallirr by a 
luuid than the largest about him, he seemed almost gigmtic in tlie massive 
siecoutrcments of his service. Tlui fierce Davoust ; the gay and splendid 
Murat, with his waving phunes and jewelled dolman ; Lefebvrc, the verv 
type of lus class, moving with diiliculty from a wound in his hip— all were 
there; while passing raj)idly from place to place, 1 remarked a young and 
iiandsomc man, whos(i uniform of colonel hi ro the decoration of the Legion ; 
he appeared to know and he known to all : this w'lis Eugene .Beaubarmtis, 
the stepson of the Emperor. “Ah, Gencnd d’ Auvergne,^’ cried lie, ap- 
proaching with a sinih^, “ his Majesty desires to see you after the levee. You 
leave to-night, I believe ?” 

_ “ Yes, colonel, all is in readiness,’' said the General, wdiilc I thought a 
look of anxiety at the Emperor’s summons seemed to agitate his features. 

“One of your staff?” said Beauharuais, bowing, as he looked to- 
wards me. 

“ My aide-dc-oamp, lyeutenant Burke,” repli©d4;be General, presenting me. 

“ Ah 1 i rem:cmber,’*said the Colonel, as he drew himself proudly up, and 
seemed as though the recollection were anything but favoui-able to me. But 
just then the wide folding-doors were tlirown oj)en, and a loud voice pro- 
claimed, “ Sa Majesty FEmpercur !” In an instant every voice was hushed, 
tlm groups broke up, and fell back into two long lines, between which lay 
a passage ; along this tho officers of the palace retired slowly, facing the 
Emperor, wJio came step by step after them. I could but see the paleface, 
massive and regular, like the head of an antique cameo ; the hair combed 
straight upon Ms fi-ne forehead, and his large, full eyes, as theyituned hither 
and thither crowd, once liis equals, now how immeasurably his 

inferiors 1 He stopped every now and then to say a wcard or two to some 
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one as he pa-ssed, but in so low a tone that, even in the dead silence aroand, 
no tiling was audible save a ]||||pur. It was a relief to niy own excited 
feelings as, with liigli, bcatin^Rart, I gazed on the greatest monarch of the 
world, that I beheld the others around, the oldest generals, the time-worn 
conipanioiiB of liis battles, not less moved than myself* 

“W^hilc the Emperor passed slowly itlong, Icould mark that Eugbio Beau- 
liarnais moved rapidly through the gallery, whispcmig now to this one, now 
to that, among the oifficers of superior grade, who, immediately after, left 
the salon by a door at the end. At length he approached General d' Au- 
vergne, saying, 

“ The audience of the marshals will not occupy more than half ah hour; 
pray be in readiness to -wait on Ids Majesty when he calls. You can remain 
in’ the blue drawing-room next the gallery.” 

The general bowed, and, taking my arm, moved slowly from tlie spot in 
the direction mentioned, and in a few minutes W’e found oursedves in the 
small room where the Empress used to receive her morning visitors 
during tlie Consulate. 

Yon remember this salov, Burke ?” said the General, carelessly. 

Yes, sir, but too well ; it was here that his Majesty gave me that re- 
Luke ” 

True, true, my dear boy ; I forgot that completely. But come, there 
has been lime enough to forget it since, I wonder what can mean this 
summons to al l end here ! — 1. have received my orders — there has been, so 
far as T undersiand, no change of plan. Well, well, we shall soon know-— 
' see, the Icwcc has begun to break uj) already — there goes the staff of the 
artillery — flijit roll of the drum is for some general of division.” 

And now the crash of (jarriages, and the sounds of cavalry escorts, jing- 
ling l)cside- iliern, mingled with ilui deep beating of the drums, made a mass 
of noises that filled ihe ah', and continued without intciTU];)tion for above an 
hour. 

Sacrist i /” cried the General, 'Hhc crowd seems to pour in as fast as it 
goes out. This may last for the onth*e day. I have , scarce two hours left 
me now.” 

lie walked the room impatiently, now muttering some brolfe words to 
himself, now stopping to listen to tlm sounds without. Still the din con- 
tinued, and the distant roll of equipages, growing louder as they came, told 
that the tide was yet pressing onwards towards the palace. “ Tlioree o’clock,” 
cried the General, as the bell of the pavilion sounded; *‘ at four I waa to 
leave ; such' were my written orders, signed by the minister.” 

llis impatience new l)ecame extreme. He knew how difficult it was, in a 
mattci' of military discipline, to satisfy Napoleon that any breach, even when 
caused by his direct orders> was not a fault Besides, his old habits had 
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taught him to respect a command from the Minister of War as something 
above all others. 

“ Beanhamais must have mistaken,” said W, angrily. His Majesty gave 

me my final directioxis. I’ll wait no longer.” 

Yet did he hesitate to leave, and seemed actually to rely on me for some 
hint for his guidance. I did not dare to offer a suggestion, and while thus 
wc both stood uncertain, the door opened, and a huissier called out, 

^'Lieutenant-General d’ Auvergne — this way, sir,” said. the official, as he 
threw open a folding-door into a long gallery that looked into the garden. 
They passed out together, and I was alone. 

The agitation of the general, at this unexpected summons, had commu- 
nicated itself to me, but in a far different way ; for I imagined that his 
Majesty desired only to confer some mark of favour on ilie gallant old 
general before parting with him. Yet did I not venture to suggest this to 
him, for fear I should be mistaken. • 

While I revolved these doubts in my mind, the door was flung open with 
a crash, and a page, in the uniform of the Court, rushed in. 

" May I ask, sir,” cried he, breathlessly, " can you inform me where is 
th(i aide-de-camp of the General d’ Auvergne — 1 forget the name, un- 
fortunately ?” 

" I am the person — Lieutenant Burke.” 

" The same ; that is the name. Come after me with all haste — ^this way.” 
And, so saying, he rushed down a flight of stone stairs, clearing six or seven 
at a spring. 

" A hurried business this, lieutenant,” said the page, laughingly. " Took 
them all by surprise, I fancy.” 

“ What is it P — what do you mean ?” asked I, eagerly. 

- “ Hush !” said he, placing his Anger on his lips ; " here they come.” 

We hud just time to stand to one side of the gallery, as the officers of the 
nousehold came up, two and two, followed by the Chancellor of France, and 
the Dean of St. Roch, in his full canonicals. They approached the table, on 
which several papers and documents were lying, and proceeded to sign their 
names to difllljrent writings before them. While I looked on, puzzled and 
amazed, totalfy unable to make the most vague conjcclore of the nature of 
the proceedings, 1 perceived that General d* Auvergne had entered the room, 
and was standing among the rest at the table. 

** Whose signature did you propose here. General P” said the Chancellor, 
as he todc up a paper before him. 

*'Myldde-de-camp, Lieutenant Bmfke.” 

”H© is her©r,fik,” said the page, stepping forward. 

" You are ta your name here, sir, and again on this side,” said the 
Chanoi^Qr, ''w^^youi* birthplace annexed, age, and rank in the service.” 

" I am a foreigner,” said I ; " does that make any difference here P” 
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“None,” said he, smiling j “the witness is but a very subordinate per- 
sonage here.” 

I took the pen, and proceeded to write as I was desired ; and, while thus 
engaged, the door opened, and a short, heavy stop crossed the room. I did 
not dare to look up ; some secret feeling of terror ran through me, and told 
me it was the Emperor himself. 

“ Well, D*Auvergne,” said he, in a frank, hold way, quite different from 
liis ordinary voice, “you seem but half content with this plan of mine. 
Fardieu ! there’s many a brave fellow would not deem the case so hard a 
one.” 

“ As your wish, sire 

“ As mine, dia?itre ! my friend ; do not say mine only ; you forget that 
the lady expressed herself eaually satisfied. Come ! is the acte completed ?” 

“ It wants but your Majesty’s siguaiure,” said the Chancellor. 

The Emperor took the pen, and dashed some indescribable scroll across 
the paper ; then turning suddenly towards the general, he conversed with 
iLtm eagerly for several minutes, but in so low a voice as not to be audible 
where I stood. I could but catch the words, “ Darmstadt — Augsburg — ^thc 
fourth corps,” from which it seemed the movements of the army were tlic 
subject ; when he added, in a louder voice, 

“ Every hour nojiv is worth a day, ay, a week, hereafter. Remember that, 
D’ Auvergne.” 

“ Everything is finished, sire,” said the Chancellor, banding the folded 
papers to tlic Emperor, 

“Tlicse are for your keeping, general,” said he, delivering them into 
D’ Auvergne’s hand. 

“Pardon, sire,” said the Chancellor, hastily, “I have made a great error 
here. Madame la Comtesse has not appended her signature to the con- 
sent.” 

“Indeed!” said the Emperor, smiling. “We have been too hasty, it 
would seem ; so thinks our reverend father of Saint Rocli, I perceive, who 
is evidently not accustomed to officiate au coup de tambourF 

“ Her Majesty the Empress I” said the huissier, as he opened the doors to 
permit her to enter. She was dressed in full Court dress, covered with 
jewels. She held within her arm the hand of another, over whose figure a 
deep veil was thrown, that entirely concealed her from head to foot. 

“ Madame la Comtesse will have the kindness to sign this,” said the 
Chancellor, as he handed over a pen to the lady. She threw hack her veil 
as he spoke. As she turned J-owards the table, I saw the pale, almost 
deathlike features of Marie de Meudon. Such was the shock, I scarce* re 
strained a cry from bursting forth, and a film fell before my eyes as I 
looked, and the figures before me fioated like masses of vapour before my 
sight. 
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The Empress now spoke to the genera^ but no longer could I take notice 
of what was said. Voices there were, but they conveyed nothing to my 
mind. A terrible, rush of thoughts, too (juick for perception, chased each 
other tlirough imy and I felt as though my temples were bursting 

open from some pressure within. Suddcialy tlic general moved forward, and 
knelt to kiss 'the Empress’s hand; he then took that of Mademoiselle de 
Meudoii, and held it to his lips. 1 heard the word ‘‘Adieu!” faintly 
uttered by her low voice ; the veil fell once more over her features ; that 
moment a stir followed, and in a few minutes more we were descending the 
stairs alone, the general leaning on my arm, his right hand pressed across 
liis eyes. When we reached the court, several officers of rank pressed for- 
ward, and 1 could hear the buzz of phrases implying congratulations and 
joy, to which tlie old general replied briefly, and with <ividcnt depression of 
manner. The dreadful oppression of a sad dream was over me still, and I 
f(jlt as thougli to awake were impossible, when, to some remark near him, 
the general replied : 

“ True! quite true, monseigneur; I have made her my wife. There only 
remains one reparation for it, which is to make her my widt)w.” 

“ His 'wife 1” said I, aloud, re-echoing tlio word without knowing. 

" Even so, monami” said he, pressing my hand softly. “My name and 
my fortune are both hers. As for myself — we shall never meet, again.” He 
turned away his head as ho spoke, nor uttered another word during the re- 
mainder of the way. 

When vfG arrived at the Bue do Bohan the horses were harnessed to the 
carriage, and ail iu readiness for our departure. The rumour of expected 
war had brought a crowd of idlers about the door, through which we passed 
with some difficulty into the liouse. Hastily throwing an eye over the now 
diamantled room, the old general approached the window that looked out 
on the Tuilcrics. “Adieu 1”^ muttered Jie to himself; “ye ne'vons reverrai 
jamais /” And with that he pressed his travelliug-cap over his brows, and 
descended the stairs. 

A clieer burst from the mob — the postilion’s whip cracked loudly — ^the 
horses dtished over the pavement — and, ere the first fiuxry of mad excite- 
ment had subsided from my mind, Paris was some miles behind us, aud we 
were hastening on towards the frontier. 

Almost every man has experkneed at least one period in his life when the 
curtain seems to drop, and the drama in which he has hitherto acted to end ; 
when a total change appears to pass over the interests hc’^has lived among, 
and a new and vesy diferent kind of existence to open before him. Such is 
the case when the death of friends has left us alone and companionlcss ; 
when they, into #LOse ears we poured our wliole thoughts of sorrow or of 
joy,^are gone^ we^ look around upon the bleak world, without a tic to 
existence, withoid one hope to cheer us. How naturally then do we turn 
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from every path aad place once lingered over; how do we fly the thoughts 
wherein oucc coujsisted our greatest happiness, and seek, from other sources, 
impressions less painful, because unconnected with the past. Still the be- 
reavement of death is never devoid of a sense of holy calm, a sort of solemn 
peact; connected with the memory of the lost one. In the sleep that knows 
no waking, we see the end of earthly troubles — in the silence of the grave 
come no si^unds of this world’s contention — the winds that stir the rank 
grass of the churchyard lireatlie, at least, repose. Not so when fate has 
severed us from those we loved best during lifetime ; when the fortunes 
we hoped to link with our own are tom asunder from us ; when the hour 
comes when we must turn from the path we had followed with pleasure and 
happiness, aiid seek another road in life, bearing with us not only all the 
memory of the pasi., but all the speculation on the future. There is no sor- 
row, no aifliotion, like this 

It was thus I viewed my joyless fortune — with such depressing reflections 
I thought over the past. What mattered it now how my career might turn : 
there lived not one to care whether rank or honour, disgrace or death, were 
to be my poriion. The glorious path I often longed to tread opened for me 
now, without exciting one spark of enthusiasm: so is it even in our most 
sellish desires, we live less for ourselves than others. 

If my road in life seemed to present few features to hang hopes bn, he 
who sat beside me aj)pcared still more' depressed. Seldom speaking, and 
then but in monosyllables, he reraiiiued sunk in reverie. And thus passed 
the days of our journey, when, on the third evening, we cajne in sight of 
Coblentz. Then indeed there burst upon my astonished gaze one of those 
scenes wliich, oiice* seen, arc never forgotten. From the gentle declivity 
which we wore now descemding, the view extended several miles in every 
direction. Beneath us ky the city of Coblentz, its spires and domes shining 
like gilded bronze as the rays of tlie setting sun fell upon them ; the Moselle 
sw c‘f)t along one side of ilie town till it mingled its eddies with the broad 
lihine, now one sheet of liquid gold ; the long })ontoon bridge, against 
whose dark cutwaters the briglit stream broke in sparkling circles, trembled 
beneath the dull roll of artillery and baggage-waggons, which might be seen 
issuing from the town, and serpentining their course along the river’s edge 
for miles, till they were lost in tlie narrow glen by which the Lahn flows 
into the Rhine ; beyond rose the great precipice of rock, with its crowning 
fortress of Ehrenfereitsitein, along whose battlemented walls, almost lost in 
the heavy clouds of evening, might be seen tek specks moving from place 
to place — the soldiers of the garrison looking down from their eyrie on the 
war-tide that flowed beneath. Lower down the river many boats ■^ere 
crossing, , hi which, as the sunlight shone, one could mark the glancing, of 
arms and the glitter of uniforms ; while farther again, and in deep shallow, 
rose the solitary towers of the ruined castle La^eck, its shattered 
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walls and grass-grown battlements standing clearly out against tjie evening 
sky. 

Far as we were ofF, every breeze that stirred bore towards us the softened 
swell of military music, which, even when too faint to trace, made tlie air 
tremulous with its martial sounds. Along the ramparts of the city were 
crowds of townspeople, gazing with anxious wonderment at the spectacle ; 
for none knew, save the generals in command of divisions, the destination 
of that mighty force, the greatest Europe had ever seen up to that period. 
Sucli indeed were the mcjisures taken to ensure secrecy, that none were 
})ermiiied to cross the frontier without a special authority from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs ; the letters in the various post-offices were detained, 
and even travellers were denied post-horses on the great roads to the east- 
ward, lest intelligence might be conveyed to Germany of the movement in 
progress. Meanwhile at Manheim, at Spire, at Stnisburg, and at Coblentz, 
the long columns streamed forth whose eagles were soon destined to meet 
in th(i great plains of soutliern Germany. Such was the gorgeous spectacle 
that each moment grew more palpable to our astonisJiod senses — more 
brilliant far than anything painting could realise — more spirit-stirring than 
the grandest words that poet ever sang. 

Tlic cuirassiers and the dragoons of the Guard arc yonder,*’ said the 
General, as he directed his glass to a large square of the tewu, wdicrc a vast 
mass of dismounted cavalry were standing; “you see how punctual tlicy 
are; we are but two hours behind our time, and they are awaiting our 
arrival.” 

“ And do we move forward to-night, general ?’* asked I, in some 
surprise. 

“ Yes, and every night. The marches are to be made fourteen hours 
eacli day. There go the Lancers of Berg — you see their scarlet dolmans-, 
don’t you ? and yonder, in the three large boats, beyond the point, there 
arc the sappers of the Guard. What are Uie shouts I hear ? — whence comes 
tliat cheeiing ?” 

“ Oh, I sec — ^it’s a vivandiere ; her horse has backed into the river. See 
— sec ! — she is going to swim iiim over ! Look how the current takes him 
down. Bravely done, faith ! Slie heads him to tlic stream — it won’t do, 
though ; she must be carried down.” Just at this critical moment, a boat 
shoots out from under the cliff' — a few strokes of the oars, and they arc 
alongside. There’s a splash and a shout,, and tlie skiff moves on. “ And 
now 1 see they have given her a rope, and are towing her and her horse 
across.” 

^ See how the pld spirit comes back with the first blast of the trumpet,” 
said the old General, as his eyes flashed with enthusiasm. “ That damsel 
there— I’ll warrant “ye ---she’d have thought twice about stepping over a 
rivulet in the streets of Paris yesterday, and look at her now. Weil done ! 
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— gallantly done! See how she spurs him up the banh! Ma foi, 
moiselle, yoa’ll have no lack of lovers for that achievement/^ 

A few minutes more , and we entered the town, whose streets were 
tlironged with soldiers hurrying on to their different corps, and eager 
townsfolk asking a hundred questions, to which, of course, few waited to 
reply. 

“ This way, general,” said an officer in undress, who recognised General 
d’ Auvergne. “ The cavalry of the third division is stationed in the 
squai-e.” 

Driving through a narrow street, through which the caliche had barely 
room to pass, we now found ourselves in the Place, a handsome space sur- 
rounded witli a double row of tnxis, under which the dragoons were lying, 
holding tlic bridles of their horses. 

The general had scarce ly put foot to ground when the trumpets sounded 
the call. The superior officers came running forward to greet him. Taking 
the arm of a short man in tlie unilbnn of the cuirassiers, ilic general en- 
tered a enfe near, wliile I became the ccuiro of some dozen officers, all 
eagerly asking the news from Paris, and whether the Emjjcror had yet left 
the ca})ital. It was not without considerable astonishment I then perceived 
1 h)w totally ignorant they all were of the destination of the army — many 
alleging it was designed f(jr Russia, and others equally positive that the 
Prussians were the object of attack ; the arguments in support of each 
opinion being wonderfully ingenious, and only deticient in one respect, 
having not a particle of fact for their fouudatioji. In the midst of tlicsc; 
conjccturings came a new subject for discussion, for one of the group who 
had just received a letter from his broflicr, a page at the Tuileries, was 
reading the contents aloud for the benefit of the rest : 

Jules says that they are aU astray as to the Emperor’s movements ; 
Duroc has left Fails suddenly, but no one knows for where ; the only thing 
(;ertaiii is, a hot campaign is to open somewhere. • One hundred and eighty 
thousand men ” 

Bah !” said an old, white ‘moustached major, with a look of evident un- 
belief ; WG never had forty with the army of the Sambre.” 

“ And what then ?” said another, fiercely ; “ do you compare your army 
of the Sambre, your m^is cMlottm republicans, with the Imperial troops F” 

The old major’s face became deeply crimsoned, ^nd with a muttered A 
demain^'* he walked away. \ 

** Gg after him, Am^d^e,” said another ; ^‘you had no right to say that.” 

“ Not I, faith,” said the other, carelessly; ‘Hhere is a grudge between ns 
these three weeks past, and we may as well have it out. Go on with the 
letter, Henri.” 

“Ob, it is filled with Court gossip,” said the reader, negligently. '^Ha! 
what’s this, though— the postscript : 
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have just time to tell you the strangest bit of news we have chanced 
upon for some time past. The Emperor has this moment married old General 
d'Auvei^c to the very handsomest girl in the Empress’s suite, Mademoiselle 
de Meudon. There is a rumour afloat about the old mau having made her 
his heir, and desiring to confe her hand on some young fellow of his own 
choosing ; but tills passion to make Court matches, which has seized his 
Miijesty lately; stops at nothing ; and it is whispered that old JVIadame d’Or- 
valle is actually terrified at every levee, lest she should be disposed of to one 
of the new marslnils. I must say that the general looks considerably put out 
by the arrangement ; not uunaturally, perhaps, as he is likely to pass the 
honeymoon in the field; while ids i^de-dc-camp, a certain Monsieur Burke, 
whose name you may remember figuring in the ufl'air of Pichegru and 
George ’ ” 

Perhaps it were as well, sir/* said I, quietly, “ that 1 should tell you 
the person alluded to is myself. I have no desire to learn how your cor- 
res])ondent speaks of me ; nor, I take it for granted, do those gentlemen 
desire to canvass me in my own hearing ; with your leave, then, I shall 
withdraw.** 

"A word, monsieur, one word, first,” said the officer, whose insolent 
taunt had idready offended the veteran major ; “ we are most of us hej-c staff 
officers, and 1 need not say acetiBtomed to live pretty much togcilior. Will 
you favour us, then, with a little explanation as to tiic manner in which you 
escaped a trial in that business : your name, il’ I mistake not, did not figure 
before the tribunal after the first day ?” 

“Well, sir; and then?” 

“ And then ? why there is one only ex|daiiatioii in such a circumstance.** 

“ And that is ? if I may be so bold ” 

“-That the ‘ mouchariV fares better than his victim.’* 

“ I believe, sir,** said I, “1 coinprclieiid your meaning; I hope there will 
be no fear of your mistaking mine.” With that I drew off the long gaunt- 
let glove I wore, and struck liim across the ffice. 

Every man sprang backwards as 1 did so, as thougli a shell had fallen in 
the midst of us ; while a deep voice called out from behind : 

“ Le Capitaine Amed^e Pichot is under arrest.” 

I turned, and beheld the provost marshal with his guard approach, and 
take my adversary's sword from him. 

“Wliat charge is this, marshal?” said he, as a livid colour spread over 
bis cheek. 

“Your duel of yesterday, capitaine; you seem to forget all about it 
' aire^.” 

“ Whenever and wherever you please, sir,” said I, passing close beside 
him, and speaking ii>Sk whisper. 
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He nodded witliout utieriug a word in reply, and moved after tlie guard ; 
while the others dispersed silently, and left me standing alone in the Place. 

■What would I not liavc given at that moment for but one friend to 
and advise me : and yet, save the general, to whom I dared not 
speak on such a subject., i had not one in the whole world. It was, in- 
deed, but 1.00 true, t hat lile had littk value for me ; yet never did 1 con- 
icinplaic a duel with more abhorrence. The insult 1 had indicted, how- 
ever, could have no other result. While I reasoned thus, the door of the 
m/d o])en(*d, and the general appeared. 

“ Burke,” cried ho, “ come in here, and make a hasty supper; you must 
be in tlie saddle in half an hour.” 

“Quite ready, sir.” 

“ 1 know it, loy lad. Your orders are there : ride forward to Ettingem, 
iind prepare the billets fer the fourth do mi- brigade, which will reacli that 
village by to-morrow evening ; you’ll have time for something to eat, and a 
glass of wine, before the orderly arrives. This piece of duty is put on you, 
because a certain Captain Pichot, the only one of the commissaries’ depart- 
ment who can speak German, has just been put under arrest for a duel he 
fouglii yesterday. 1 wdsh tlie court-martial would shoot the fellow, with ail. 
rny heart and soul ; he’s a perfect curse to the wheio division. In any case, 
if he escape this time, Pll keep ray eye on iiim, and he’ll scarce got clear 
through my hands, 1 warrant him.” 

It may b(^ supposed that; I heard these words with no common emotion, 
bearing as they did so closely on my own circumstances at the moment: 
but I hung down my head and alfectcd to cat, while the old general walked 
liast.ily up and do^vn the' salou, muttering, half aloud, heavy denunciations 
on the practice of duelling, which, at any cost of life, he resolved to put 
'down in his command. 

“ Done already I why, man, yonVe eaten nothing. Well, then, I seethe 
orderly without: you’ve got a capital moonlight for your ride; and so, au 
revoir” 

“Good-by, sir,” said I, as 1 sprang into the saddle; “and now for 
Ettingen.” 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

THE IKABCH ON THE DANUBE. 

Theke is a strange, unnatural kind of pleasure felt sometimes in tke con- 
tinued attacks of evil fortune : the dogged courage with which we bear up 
against the ills of fate, swimming more strongly as the waves grow rougher, 
has its own meed of consolation. It is only at such a time, perhaps, that 
the really independent spirit of our natures is in the ascendant, and that wc 
can stand amid the storm, conscious of our firmness, and bid the winds 

blow and crack their cheeks.” Yet, through how many sorrows must one 
have waded, ere he reach this point — through what trials must he have 
passed — ^how must hope have paled, and flickered, and died out — how must 
all self-love, all ambition, aU desire itself have withered within us— till wc 
become like the mere rook amid the breakers, against which the waves beat in 
vain ! When that hour comes^ the heart has grown cold and callous — the 
affections have dried up — and man looks no more upon his fellow-men as 
brothers. Towards this sad condition I found myself rapidly verging — the 
isolation of my homeless, friendless state — the death of my hopes — the nn- 
cheered path in which I walked— all conspired to make me feel depressed — 
and I perceived that a half-recklessness was already stealing over me— and 
that, in my indifference as to fortune,, now lay my greatest consolation. 
There was a time when such a rencontre as lately befel me had made me' 
miserable till the hour came when I should meet my adversary ; now, my 
blood boiled with no indignant passion — ^no current of angry vengeance 
stirred through my veins — a stupid suUenness was over me, and I cared no- 
thing what might happen. And if this state became not permanent, 1 owe 
it to youth alone — ^the mainspring of many of our best endeavours. 

Wc had travelled some seven or eight miles, when we stopped for a few 
seconds at the door of a cabaret, and then I discovered for the first time 
that my old friend Pioche was the corporal of our little party. To my 
slight reproach for his not having sooner made himself known to me, 
the honest fellow replied that he saw I was low in spirits about something, 
and did not wish to obtrude upon me. ‘‘ Not but, after all, mon lieutenant, 
the best way is always to ‘ face front’ against bad luck, and charge through 
— ^apermint^ that’s the way we did at Marengo, when Desaix’s corps was 

cut off from the ^But pardon, mon offider^ I forgot you were not 

there.” There was something so pleasant in the gruff courtesy of the 
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hardy cuirassier, that I willingly led him on to speak of his former life 
— a subject which, once entered on, ho followed as fancy or memory 
suggested. 

“ I used to feci low-spirited myself, once,” said Pioche, as he smoothed 
down his great moustache with a complacent motion of liis fingers — I 
used to be very low in heart when I entered the service first, and saw all 
my old schoolfellows and companions winning their epaulettes, and becom- 
ing captains and colonels — ay, parhleu,'mdi marechals, too — while, because I 
(;ould not, read, I was to remain all my life in the ranks — as if one could not 
force a palisade, nor break through a sqtiare, till lie had stuffed his head 
witli learning. All this made me very sad, and I would sit brooding over it 
for hours long; but at last I began to think my own lot was not the worst 
after all — iny duty was easily done, and, when over, I could sleep sound till 
the rhcil blew. I ran no danger of being scolded by the Petit Caporal, 
because my division was not somewhere yesterday, nor in some other place 
to-day. lie never came with a frown to ask me why I had not captured 
another howitzer, and taken more prisoners. No, faith 1 It was always, 

‘ IVcll done, Pioche — bravely done, mou%ifant ! — here’s a piece of twenty 
francs to drink my licalih.’ Or, perhaps, he’d mutter between his teeth, — 

‘ That honest fellow there would make a better general than one half of 
tlicin,’ — not that he was in earnest, you know — but still it was pleasant just 
to hear it.” 

And. yet, Pioche,” said I, " it does surprise me why, seeing that thi% 
want of learning was the bar to your promotion, you did not ” 

‘‘ And so I did, niou lieutenant ; at least I tried to learn to read. Mor- 
hlcu ! it was a weary time for me. I’d rather bo under arrest three days a 
week, than be at it again. Mademoiselle Minette—shc was the vimndihtn 
of ours — undertook to teach me ; and I used to go over to the canteen 
every evening after drill. Many a sad heart had I over these same lessons ! 
Saprclotie, I could leani the look of every man in a brigade before I could 
know the letters in the alphabet, they looked so confoundedly alike when 
they stood up all in a line. The only fellows I could distinguish were the 
big ones, that were probably the sergeants and sous-officiers ; and when my 
eye was fixed on one column, it would stray away to another, and then 
mademoiselle would laugh — and that would lead to something else. Et ma 
foi, the spelling-book was soon thrown aside, and lessons given up for that 
evening.” 

I suppose Mademoiselle Minette was pretty, Pioche P” 

Was ! ay, and is, too. What ! mon lieutenant, did you never see her 
on parade ? She’s the handsomest girl in the army, and rides so well — 
mille canons ! She might have been a great lady bef^ore this, if she’d have 
left the regiment — but no, she’d die first I Her father was tambour-major 
with us, and killed at Groningen^ when she was only an infant — and we used 
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to carry ber aboTait in our am)s on iiie march, and hand her from one to 
another. I have seen her pass from the leading files to the baggage-guard, 
on a long summer’s day— that I have. Lc Pel it Caporal knows her well — 
she gave him a gourd full of eau-de-vie at Cairo, wlicn he was so faint he 
could scarcely speak. It was after that he saw her in the breach at Acre — 
one of our fellows was lying wounded in the ruins, and mademoiselle waited 
till tlxe storming party fell back, aaid then ran up to him with iier flask in 
her hand. ‘Whose pretty ankles are these? I think I ought to know 
them,’ said an officer, as slie passed along. * No flattery w'ill do with me, 
monsieur,^ cried Minctte ; ‘it’s hard enough to get one’s living here, W'ilhoul 
giving Nani a brandy for nothing.’ Sacristi! when the hiugh made her turn 
about, she saw it was the Petit Caporal himself who spoke to her. Poor 
Minctte ! she blushed scarlet, and nearly droi)ped with sliamc, but t bat did 
not prevent her dashing up the breach towards the wounded maui 
it was of any use, though — he was dead when she gol up.” 

“I should like much to see niadcmoisellc. is she still with lliePuurtb 

“Yes, mou lieutenant; 1 parted with her a few hours ago.” A half 
suppressed sigh that followed thes? words showed that the w^ortliy eoiporal 
was touched on the most tender key of his natux'e, and for sumo time In' 
la])acd into a silence I could not venture to break. At length, desiring to 
give the eonvcrsalion a turn, I asked if he knew the C'apit.iine Pichot. 

“ Know him !” cried Pioclic, almost bounding in his saddh as lit bpok(‘ 
“That 1 do. Peste I I have good reason t< know liiin. b<‘e llierc.” With 
That he lifted the curled moustache from his upper lip, and di&closetl to my 
view a blue scar that marked one side of his mouth. “ Thai was his 
doing.” 

“ Indeed ! How so, pray ?” 

“I’ll tell you; wc were in garrison at Metz, where, as you know, the 
great commissariat station is held — thousaads of eaimou and mortars, sliells 
and shot, and tons of powder without end. W^ell? the ordcis were very 
strict against smoking — any man found with a pipe in his mouth was 
sentenced to a week in the ‘sallc de police,’ and I can’t sa^ what else 
besides. When wc inarched into the town this order stared us cverywlicre 
in tlu face — a great placard, with big letters, which they who could read 
said was against smoking. Now, most of us came from Alsace, and it was 
pretty much like setting a fish to live on dry land, bidding us go without to- 
bacco. As for mo, 1 smoke just as 1 breathe, without knowing or thinking 
of it. My pipe lies in my mouth as naturally as my foot rests in the stir- 
rup; and so, although 1 intended to obey the order, I knew well the time 
migiit come when, just from not thinking, I should be caught smoking away 
— for if I werd on guard over a magazine it would be all the same — 1 could 
not help iti So 1 ^solved, as the only w^ay not to be caught tripping, to 
leave all my piped in a secret place, till the time came for us to leave Metz 
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— an hour, I need not say, we all anxiously longed for. This I did,” con- 
tinued Pioclie, ‘‘that same evening, and went on favourably for some 
time, when one night, as I was returning to quarters, the devil, who med- 
dles with everything in this w'^orld, made me stick my hands into the pocket 
of my undress jacket, and I there discovered a little bit of a pipe about the 
length of one joint of your thumb — a poor scrubby thing of clay, sure 
enough — ^but there it was, and, worse still, ready filled with tobacco. Had 
it been a good-sized meerschaum, with a tassel and an amber nioutlipiece, 
I had resisted like a man ; but the temptation came in so humble a. shape, I 
thought I was only guilty of a small sin in transgressing, and so I lit my 
little friend, and went gaily along towards ilxc barracks. Just as I passcxl 
the corner of the market-place I hoard a great noise of voices and laughing 
in a caf^, and recognised the tones of our inejnr and some of the officers, as 
they sat sipping their^riue in t he verandah. Uefurc 1 could raise iny hand 
to my mouth, Capitaiiic Pichot cried out — ‘llaltc la! — right about face; 
— attention I — left wdjoel — eyes front.* This 1 did, as if on parade, and 
stood stock still — when suddenly crack went a noise, and a pistol bullet 
STtjashc'd tlu; pipe in tw^o, and grazed my lip, wdien a roiU’ of laughing 
followed, as he culled out louder than before — ‘Quick march!* — and 1 
sliippcd out to ray quari.crs, never turning my head right or left, not know- 
ing wiiat. other ball practice might be in store for me. Tonnerre dc IHeu! a 
little wdiidagc of the shot might liave cost me every iooih I have in the 
world !” 

“It was a cruel jest, Piochc, aiid you’re a good-humoured fellow to take 
it so easily.” 

“INlot so, lieutenant. I had no punishment afterwards, and was well 
cont-ent to be quit for the friglit 1” 

Witli such stray memories of Ins campaigning days did Pioche beguile the 
way — uow^ moralising over the chances and clianges of a soldier’s foriunti— 
iiow comforting himself with some pleasant reffection that, even iu his own 
Imrnble walk, he had assisted at some of the gn;alest triumphs of the French 
armies. Of the future he spokcj wdth the easy confidence of one who felt 
that in t he Emperor’s guidance there could be full trust — both of the cause 
being a just one, and the result victorious. A perfect type of his class, his 
bravciry was only to be eqtxalled by the implicit confidence he felt in his 
leader. Tliat the troops of any country, no iimtier bow numerous and well 
equipped, could resist a French army, wits a proldem he could not even en- 
tertain. The thing was too absurd : and if Napoleon did not at tljat mo- 
ment wield undisputed sway over the whole of Europe, it was simply owing 
to his excess of moderation, and the willing sacrifice of his ambition to his 
greater love of liberty. 

I confess, if I were sometimes tempted to smile at the simplicity of the 
honest soldier, I was more often carried away by his wana enthusiasm j so 
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frequently, too, did he interweave in his narrative the mention of those 
great victories, whose fame was unquestionable, that, in my assent to the 
facts, I went a great way in my concurrence with the inferences he deduced 
from them. And thus yve travelled on for several days, in advance of the 
division, regulating the lialting-places and the billets, according to the 
nature and facilities of the country. The towns and villages in our routc’^ 
presented an aspect 6f the most profound peace ; and however strange it 
seemed, yet each day attested 'how completely ignorant the people were of 
the advance of that mighty army that now, in four vast columns of marcli, 
was pouring its thousands into the heart of Germany. The Princes of 
Baden and Darmstadt, through whose territories we passed, had not as yet 
given in their adherence to the Emperor ; and the inhabitants of those couh- 
trics seemed perplexed and confused at the intentions of their powerful 
neighbour, whose immense trains of ammunition, a#d enormous parks of 
artillery, filled every road, and blocked up every village. 

At length we reached Manhoim, where a portion of the corps of Mardcbal 
Davoust were in waiting to join us ; and there we first learned, by the im- 
perial bulletin, the object of the war, and the destination of the froops. 
The documepj, was written by Napoleon himself, and bore abundant evi- 
dence of his style. After the usual programme, attesting his sincere lovo 
for peace, and his desire for the cultivation of those happy and industrious 
habits which make nations more prosperous than glorious, it went on to 
speak of the great coalition between Kussia and Austria, which, in union 
with the perfidy Albion,” had no other thought nor wish tlian the abase- 
ment and dismemberment of Prance. But, soldiers !” continued he, your 
Emperor is in the mid.st of you. Prance itself, in all its majesty, is at your 
back, and you are but the advanced gi^ard of a mighty people ! There ar(^ 
fatigues and privations, battles and forced marches, before you; but let 
them oppose to us every resistance they are able — we swear never to cry 
Halt ! till wc have planted our eagles on the territory of our enemies !” 

We halted two days at Manheim to permit some regiments to come up, 
and then marched forward to Nordlingen, which place the Emperor himselJ’ 
had only quitted the night before. Here the report reached us that a smart 
affair had taken place the previous morning, between an Austrian division 
and a portion of Ncy’s advanced guard, in which wc had rather the worst of 
it, and had lost some prisoners. The news excited considerable discontent 
among the troops, and increased their impatience to move forward to a very 
great degree. Meanwhile, the different divisions of the Ercnch army were 
converging towards Ulnj, from the north, south, and west ; and every hour 
brought them nearer to that devoted spot, which as yet, in the security of 
an enormous garrison, never dreamed of sudden attack. 

The corps of Sou!S was now pushed forward to Augsburg, and extended 
by a line of CQUimnnication to Meiningen, the only channel of cornmunica- 
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tion which remained open to the enemy. The quartier-gen^ral of the Em- 
peror was established at Zummerhausen. Ncy was at Guntzburg, Mannont 
threatened in^ the west, and Bemadotte, arriving by forced marches from 
Prussia, liovered in the north, so that Ulm was invest, cd in every direction 
at one blow, and that in a space of time almost inconceivable. 

WJiile these immense combinations were being etfected, requiring as they 
did an enormous extent of circnmference to march over, before the fortress 
could be thus enclosed, as it were, within our grasp, our astonishment in- 
creased daily that the Austrians delayed to give battle ; but, as if terror- 
stricken, they waited on, day after day, while the measures for their ruin 
were accomplishing. At length a desperate sortie was made from the gar- 
rison, and a large body of troops escaping by the left bank of the Danube, 
directed their course towards Bohemia ; w'hile anotlier corps, in the oppo- 
site direction, forced back Ney’s advanced guard, and took the road towards 
Nordliiigen. Having directed a strong detachment in pursuit of this latter 
corps, which was commanded by the Archduke Frederick himself, the Em- 
peror closed ill around Ulm, and, forcing the passage of the river at £1- 
cliingcn, jircparcd for tlie final attack. 

While these dispositions were being effected, the cavalry brigade, under 
General d’ Auvergne, consisting of three regiments of heavy dragoons, the 
4;tli Cuirassiers, and Sih Hussars, continued to descend the left bank of 
the Danube, in pursuit of a part of the Austrian garrison which had taken 
that line in retreat towards Vienna. We followed as far as Guntzburg 
without coming up with them, and there the news of tlic capitulation of 
Mciiiihgcn, with its garrison of six thousand men, to Marechal Soult, reached 
us, along with an order to return to Ulm. 

Up to this time all I had seen of war was forced marches, bivouacs has- 
tily broken up, hurried movements in advance and retreat, the fatigue of 
night parties, and a continual alert. At first the hourly expectation of 
coming in sight of the enemy kepi up our spirits ; but when day after day 
]>assed, and the same pursuit followed, where the pursued never appeared, 
the younger soldiers grumbled loudly at fatigues undertaken without object, 
and, as it seemed to them, by mistake. 

On the night of the 17th of October we bivouacked witbin a league of 
Ulm. Scarcely were the pickets formed for the night, when orders came 
for the whole brigade to assemble under arms at daybreak. A thousand 
rumours were abroad as to the meaning of the order, but none came near 
the true solution ; indeed, the difficulty was increased by the added com- 
mand, that the regiments should appear ‘‘ en grande tenue^^ or in full dress. 
I saw that my old commander made a point of keeping me in suspense as 
to the morrow, and affected, as much as possible, an air of indifference on 
the subject. He had himself arrived late from Ubn, where he had seen the 
Emperor, and amused me by mentioning the surprise' of an Austrian aide-de- 
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camp, who, sent to deliver a letter, found his Majesty sitting with his boots 
off, and stretched before a bivouac fire. 

“Yes,” said Napoleon, divining at once his astonishment, ‘4t is even so. 
Your master wished to remind me of old trade, and I hope that the im- 
perial purple lias not made me forget its lessons. 

By daybreak the next morning our brigade was in the saddle, and in mo- 
tion towards the quarticr-general — a gelitly rising ground, surmount(;d by a 
farm-house, where the Emperor had fixed his quarters. As we, mounted the 
liill we came in sight of the whole army drawn uj) in battle array. They 
stood in columus of divisions, with artillery and cavalry between them, the 
bands of the various regiments in front. 

The day was a brilliant one, and heightened the effeet of tlic scene. Be- 
yond us lay Ulm — silent as if untenauted. Not a sent inel appean^d on the 
walls ; the very flag liad disappeared from the battlements. Our surprise 
was gT*eat at this ; but liow was it increased as the rumour iled from mouth 
to mouth— “ Ubn Itas capitulated : thirty-live thousand men have become 
prisoners of war !” Ere the first moments of wonder had ceased, the stafi' 
of the Emperor was seen jiassing along the line, and finally taking up its 
station on the lull, while the regimental bands burst forth int o one crash 
the most spirit-stirring and exciting. The proud notes swelled and filled 
the air us the sun, bursting forth with increased Imlliaiicy, lipped oveiy 
helmet and banner, and displayed ibe mighty hosts in all the splendour of 
their pageantry. Beneath l.he hill stretched a vast plain in the direction of 
Ncuburg, and here wc at first sup])Osod it was the Einperor^s intention to 
review the troops ; but a very different scene was destined to pass on that 
spot. 

Suddenly a single gun boomed oui. and as the lazy smoke moved heavily 
along the earth, the gates of Ulm oj>cncd, and the head of an Austrian 
column appeared. Not with b6at of drum, or colours flying, did they ad- 
vance — but slow in step, with arms reversed, and their heads downcast, 
tliey marched on towards the mound; defiling beneath this, they moved 
into tlie plain, and, corps by corps, piled their arms, and resumed their 
“ route,” the white line serpentining along the vast plain, and stretching 
away into the dim distance. Never was a siglit so sad as this I All that 
war can present of suffering and bloodshed, all that the battle-field can show 
of dead and dying, were nothing to the miserable abasement of tiiose thou- 
sands, wlio from daybreak till noon poured on their unceasing tide. 

On the hill beside the Emperor stood several officers in white uniform, 
whose sad faces and suffering looks attested the misery of their hearts, 
“Better a thousand deaths than such humiliation!” was the muttered cry 
of every man about me ; while in very sorrow at such a scene, the tears 
coui’sed down the )iardy cheeks of many a bronzed soldier, and some turned 
away their heads, unable to behold the spectacle. • 
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Seventy pieces of cannon, with a long triiin of ammunition waggons, md 
four thousand cavalry horses, brought uj) the rcjir of this melancholy pro- 
cession — the spoils of the capitulation of Ulm. Truly, if that day were, as 
the imperial bulletin j^nnouuced it, “ one of the most glorious for Prance,” 
it was also the darkest in the history of Austria — ^wlien thirty -two regiments 
of infantry and fifteen of cavalry, with artillery and siege defences of every 
kind, laid down their arms and surrendered themselves prisoners. Thus in 
fifteen days from the passing of the llhine was tlie campaign begun and 
ended, and the Austrian Empire prostrate at the feet of Napoleon. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE CANTEEN. 

The Emperor returned that night to Elchingcn, accompanied by a nume- 
rous staff, among wliom was the General d’Auvergne. I remember well 
the toilsome ascent of ilie steep town, which, built on a cliff above the 
Danube, Avas now little better than a heap of ruins, from the assault of 
Ncy’s division two days before. Scrambling our way over fallen houses 
and massive fragments of masonry, we reached the square that forms the 
highe.st p(»iiit (jf tlio city ; from thence we looked down upon the great 
plain, w’itli llic majestic Daiiulie winding along for miles ; in the valley lay 
Ulm — now sad and silent ; no watch-fires blazed along its deserted ram- 
parts, and through its open gates there streamed the idle tide of soldiers 
and camp followers, curious to see the place which once they had deemod 
almost impregnable. The quartier-g6neral was established here, and the 
different staffs disposed of themselves, as well as they were able, tliroughout 
the houses near. Most of tluisc, indeed, had been deserted by their inha- 
bitants, whose dread of the Pi*ench was a feeling ministered to by every 
artifice in the power of the Austrian government. As for me, I was but a 
young campaigner, and might frdm sJieer ignorance have passed my night 
in the open air, when by good fortune I caught sight of my old comimnion, 
Pioche, hurrying along a narrow street, carrying a basket well stored with 
bottles on his arm. 

‘‘ All, mon lieutenant, you hercs, and not supped yet, I’d wager a crown ?” 

You'd win it too, Pioche; nor do I ace very great chance of my doing 

so.” 

Come along with me, sir ; Mademoiselle Minette has just opened her 
canteen in the fiower-market — such it was once, they tell me — but there is 
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little odour left there now, save such as contract powder gives. But no 
matter, you’ll have a roast capon and sausages, and some of the Austrian 
wine ; I have just secured half a dozen bottles here.” 

I need scarcely say that this was an invitation there was no declining, 
and I joined the corporal at once, and hurried on to mademoiselle’s quarters. 
Wc had not proceeded far, when the noise of voices speaking and singing 
ill a loud tone announced that we were approaching the canteen. 

You hear them, mon lieutenant,” 43aid Pioche, with a look of deliglit, 
“ you hear the rogues. Far St. Jacques^ they know where to make them- 
selves merry. Good wine for drinking, lodging for nothing, fire for the 
trouble of lighting it, are brave inducements to enjoy life.” 

But it’s a canteen ; surely mademoiselle is paid?” 

Not the first night of a campaign, I suppose,” said he, with a voice of 
rebuke. Farbleu! that would be a pretty affair! No, no; each man 
brings what lie can find, drinks what he is able, and leaves the rest— which, 
after all, is a very fair stock in trade to begin with ; and so now, mon 
lieutenant, to commence operations regularly, just sling this liam on your 
sabre over your shoulder, and take this turkey carelessly in your liand — 
\ hat’s it — ^here we are — follow me.” 

Passing through an arched gateway, wc entered a little court-yard, where 
several horses were picketed, the ground about them being strewn with 
straw knee-deep ; cavalry saddles, holsters, and sheep-skins, lay confusedly 
on every side, along with sabres and carbines ; a great lamp, detached from 
its position over the street entrance, was suspended from a lance out of 
a window, and threw its light over the scene. Stepping cautiously througli 
this chaotic heap, wc readied a glass door, from within which the riotous 
sounds were most audibly issuing. Pioche pushed it open, and w^c entered 
a large room, full fifty feet in length, at one end of wliich, under a species 
of canopy, formed by two old regimental colours, sat Mademoiselle Mincttc* 
— for so I guessed to be a very pretty brunette, with a most decidedly 
Parisian look about her air and toilette ; a table, covered wdth a snow-white 
napkin, was in front of her, on which lay a large bouquet and an open book, 
ill which she appeared to be writing as we came in. The room on either 
side was filled by small tables, around which sat parties drinking, card- 
playing, singing, or quarrelling, as it might be, with a degree of energy and 
vociferation only campaigning can give an idea of. 

The first thing which surprised me was, that all ranks in the service 
seemed confusedly mixed up together, there being no distinction of class 
wliatevcr; captains aud corporals, sergeants, lieutenants, colonels, and 
tambour-majors, were inextricably commingled, hob-nobbing, hand-shaking, 
and even kissing turn ; that most fraternal and familiar “ Tu” of dearest 
friendship being heard on every side. 

Resisting a hundred invitations to join some party or other as he passed 
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up the room, Pioohc led me forward towards Mademoiselle Miiiette, to pre- 
sent me in due fonn ere I took my plac6. 

The honest corporal, who would have charged a square without blinking, 
seemed actually to tremble as he came near the pretty vivandicrey and when, 
with a roguish twinkle of her dark eye, and a half smile on her saucy lij), 
she said, “ Ahy c^est toiy gros Pioche the poor fellow could only mutter a 

Ouiy mademoiselle in a voice scarce loud enough to bo heard. 

And, monsieur,’’ said she, whom 1 have the honour to sec ?” 

“ Is my lieutenant, mademoiselle ; or he is aide-de-camp of my general, 
which comes to the same thing.” 

With a few words of gracious civility, well and neatly expressed, mad(j- 
moisellc welcomed me to Die canteen, which, she said, had often been graced 
by the presence of General d’ Auvergne liiiaseK. 

“ Yes, by St. Denis !” cried Piochci, with energy, “ Prince Murat, and 
Mareclial Davoust, too, have been here.” Dropping his voice to a whisper, 
he added something that called a fliint blush to uiademoisclki’s check as slie 
replied, 

“ You think so, do you ?” Then, turning to me, asked if I were not dis- 
posed to Slip. 

“ Yes, that he is,” interrupted Pioche, “and hero is the matkricl C'* with 
wliich he displayed his pannier of bottles, and pointed to the spoils which, 
following his directions, 1 carried in my hands. The corporal having de- 
spatched the fowls to the kitchen, proceeded to arrange a little table at a 
short distance from where mademoiselle sat — an arrangement, I could per- 
(?civc, wliidi called forth some rather angry looks fi’om those around tlic 
room, and I could overhear more than one muttered Sucre! as to iho ambi- 
tious pretension of the, “gros Pioche,” 

He himself paid little, if any, attention to these signs of discontent, but 
sceincd wliolly occupied in perfecting the table arrangements, which he did 
with the skill and despatch of a tavern waiter. 

“ Here, mou lieutenant, this is youi» place,” said ho, with a bow, as he 
})laccd a chair for me at the head of the board ; aqd thou, with a polite 
obeisance to the lady, he added, “ Avec pcrmissio7iy mademoiselle and took 
his own seat at the side. 

A very appetising dish made its appearance at this moment, and not- 
witlistanding my curiosity to watch the proceedings of the party, and my 
admiration for mademoiselle herself, hunger carried the day, and I was soon 
too deeply engaged in tlic discussion of my supper to pay much attention to 
aught else. It was just then, that, forgetting where I was, and unmindful 
that I was not enjo;ying the regular fare of an inn, I called out, as if to the. 
waiter, for “ bread.” A roar of laughter ran through the room at m^’ mistake, 
when a dark-whiskered little fellow, in an undress frock, stuck his small 
sword into a loaf, and handed it to me from the table where he sat. 
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There was something in the act which rather puzzled me, and might 
havp continued longer to do so, had not Pioche whispered mein a low voice 
— Take it, take it” 

I reached out my hand for the purpose, when, just as I had cauglit the 
loaf, with a slight motion of his wrist he disengaged the j)oiut of the 
weapon, and gave me a scratch on the back of my hand. The gesi ure I 
made called forth a renewed peal of laughing, and I now perceived, from the 
little man’s triumphant look at his companions, that the whole thing was in- 
tended as an insult. Uesolving, however, to go quietly in the matter, i held 
out my hand when it was still bleeding, and said — ‘‘ You perceive, sir.” 

‘‘Ah, an accident, morbleu,** said he, with a careless shrug of his 
shoidders, and a half leer of impertinent indifference. 

“So is this also,” replied I, as, springing up, I seized tlie sword he was 
returning to its scabbard, and smashed the blade across my knee. 

“ Weil done, well done !” cried twenty voictis in a breath, while the whole 
room rose in a confused manner to take one side or oilier in tlie contest, 
several crowding around the little man, whose voice had suddtuily lost its 
tone of easy impertinence, and was now hoard swearing away, with tlie most 
guttural intonation. 

“ What kind ot a swordsman arc you?” whispered Piocho in my car, 

“ Suthciently expert to care little for an enemy of liis calibre.” 

“Ah, you don’t know that,” implied he; “it’s Prau<jois, the maitre 
d^arnm of the Pourtli.” 

“You must not fight him, monsieur,” said Mademoiselle, as slie laid lier 
hand on mine, and looked up into my face wdtli a most expressive glamtc. 

They are waiting for you without, mon lieutenant,” said an old sergeant- 
major, touching his cap as he sjiokc. 

Come along,” said Pioche, with a deeply muttered oath ; “ and, by tlic 
blood of St. Louis, it shall be the last time Maitre Francois shows his skill 
in fence, if I cost them the fire of a platoon to-morrow.” 

I was hurried along by the crowd to the court, a hundred different 
advisers whispering tjicir various counsels in my cars as I went. 

“ Take care of his lunge in tierce — ^mind that,” cried one. 

“Push him outside the arm — outside, remember — ^takc my advice, young 
man,” said an old sous-officier ; “close on him at once, take his point where 
• he gives it, and make sure of your own wKqpon.” 

“ No bad plan either,” cried two or three. “ Monsieur Auguste is right ; 
Francois can’t bear the cold steel — and if he sees it close, he loses his head 
altogether.” 

The court-yard was already cleared for action — ihe horses picketed in one 
comer, the straw amoved, and a blase of light from all the lamps and candles 
of the supper-room showed tiic ground as clearly as at noonday. Wliiie my 
antagonist was taking off his (mt and vest, an operation 1 did not choose to 
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imitate, I took a rapid survey of the scene, and, notwitiislaudinir the rush 
of advisers around me, was sufiiciently collected to decide on mode of 
acting. 

Come, mon lieutenant, off with your frock,” said an officer at my side; 
‘‘even if you don’t care for the advant£^e of a free sword-arm, those fellows 
yonder won’i believe it all fair, if you do not strip.” 

“lea, yes, take it off,” said a felloM^ in the crowd, “your fine cpaulcties 
may as well escape tarnishing ; and that new coat, too, will be all the better 
wil.liout a hole in it.” 

1 hastily threw off my coat and wai.s1coai, when the crowal foil back, and 
i]w.?/n/t/re d'armfis advancing into llic open space with a liglii and nimble 
stcf), cried oid, L'ji c/anie, mouaicurP ] stood my ground, and crossed my 
sword with Ids. 

Por a few sec(md.s 1 coiilenled myself witli merely observing my advm*- 
sary, wlio handled his weajxm not only with all the* skill of an ac'eomplished 
sworilsman, hut with ;i. dex.l'erily that showed me he was playing oil his art 
before hi^ com pai dons. 

As if to irieiisure his rlislanee, he made two or ihree slight passes over the 
guard of riiy sword, and I hen grating his blade against mine with liiai 
peculiar motion wddeh bodes attack, he fi.ved his eyes on mine, to draw off 
my attention from his intemlc(l thrust. The cjuickncss and facility with 
wiiieli his weapon cliaugcd from side to side of mine, the easy motion of his 
WTi.st, and tin; rigid lirnVn(‘s.s of Ids arm, all sliowed me I was no match for 
him — all.hoiigh one of tlu^ best of my day at the military school — and I did 
not venture to proceed lieyond mere defence. ]Ic saw this, and by many a 
triidv (oideavonred to induce an attack — now dropping his point carelessly, 
to address ti monosyllable to a friend near —now throwdng open his guard, 
as if from negligence. At IcMigtli, as if tired with waiting, he called out : 

“ cela Jh/Lssc” and nisiied in on me. 

The lupidily of the assault, for a second or so, completely overcame me; 
and though } dr-fended niys<‘lf ineehanicallj, J cf)U!(l neitlier follow his 
W'capon Avith my eye, nor anticipate his intended thrust. Twdc(^, Ids point 
touched mv sword arm above (lie wrist, and by a sliglit Avound there, savcid 
my lungs from being phn-ced. At last, after a desperate rally, iu which he 
broke in on my guard, he mad(; a fearful lungij at my chest ; 1 bent forward, 
and received his blade iu tiic inuseles of iny back — Avben, with a wheel 
round, 1 smaslied the sAvord iu me, and buried my own, up to the hilt, in 
his body. He fell, batln^d in blood; and I, staggering back\A'ards, was 
caught ii: Pioche’s arms, at the moment when all consciousness was fasrt 
leaving me. 

A fcAv minutes after I came to myself, and found that I was lying on a 
heap of straw in the yard, while two regimental surgeons were most indus- 
triously engaged in trying to stop the hemorrhage of my wounds. 
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With little interest in my own fate, I could not help feeling anxious 
about my antagonist. They shook their heads mournfully in reply to my 
question, and desired me to be as calm as possible, for my life hung on a 
very thread. The dressing completed, I was carried into the house, and 
laid on a bed in a small, neat-looking chamber, which I heard, as they 
carried me along, mademoiselle had kindly placed at my disposal. She 
herself assisted to place the pillow beneath my head, and then with noise- 
less gesture closed the curtains of the window, and took her seat at the 
bedside. 

The moment the others had left the room, I turned to ask for the maltrc 
(Pannes, But she could only say that his companions of tlie Fourth had 
carried him away to the ambulance, refusing all offers of aid, except from 
the surgeons of their own corps. 

“They say,” added she, with a simplicity, “that Francois is not 
made like other folk, and that the only doctors who understand him are in 
the Fourth Regiment. Uowever that may be, it will puzzle them sadly this 
time— you have given him his coup de congL^^ 

“ T hope not, sincerely,” said 1, with a shudder. 

“And why not?” cried Mademoiselle, in astonishment. “Is it not a 
good service you render to the whole brigade? Would not the division ])C 
all tiu) happier if such as he, and Pichot, and the rest of them ” 

“ Pichot — Amedeo Pichot ?” 

“ Yes, Amcd6e Picliot, to be sure. But what^s that knocking outside ? 
Ah, there’s Pioche at the window !” 

Madenioiselhj arose and walked towards the door, but before she reached 
it, it was opened, and General d’ Auvergne entered the room. 

“ Is he here ?” asked he, in a low voice. 

Yes, general,” said Mademoiselle, with a curtsey, as she placed the ch.'iir 
for him to sit down. “ He is much better — ^I’ll wait outside till you want 
me,” added she, as she left the room and closed the door. 

“ Come, come, my boy,” said the kind old man, as he took my hand in 
his, “ don’t give way thus. I have made many inquiries about this affair, 
and they all tend to exculpate you. This fellow, Franpois, is the mauvaise tele 
of the regiment, and I only wish his chastisement had come from some other 
hand than yours.” 

“ Will he live, general?” asked I, with a smothcring*fuliicss in my throat 
as I uttered the words. 

“ Not if he be mortal, I believe. The sword pierced his chest from side 
to side.” 

I groaned heavily as I heard these words ; and burying my head beneath 
the clothes, becan^ absorbed in my grief. What would I not have endured 
then of insult and contumely, rather than suffer the terrible load upon my 
conscience of a fellow-creature’s blood— shed in passion and revenge. Ilow 
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willingly would I have accepted, the most despised position among men to 
be void of this crime. 

It matters not,” cried I, in my despair — “ it matters not how I guide 
my jiath, misfortunes beset me at every turn of tlie way ” 

“ Speak not thus,” said the General, sternly. The career you have 
embarlvcd in is a stormy and a rough one. Oiliet men have fared worse 
than you have in it — and without rejuning too. You knew of one such 
yourst lf, \vli{.), in all liic saddest bereavements of his hopes, cherished a sol- 
dier’s heart and a soldier’s courage.” 

The allusion to my poor friend, Charles de Meudon, brought the tears to 
my eyes, nud I felt that all my sujSPcrings were little compared with his* 

Let your first care be U) get well as soon as you cair : happily your 
name may escape the .Emperor’s ludice in tliis affair, by ap])eariug iii the list 
of wounded — our friend tin. malhre d'armes is not likely to dist!ovt‘r on you. 
The campaign is begun, hownwer, and you must try to take your share' of it. 
Thr; Em))eror’s staff starts for Munich to-morrow. I must acco]n])aiiy them 
— but I leave you in good hands here ; and this detachment will occupy El- 
ciiirigen at least ten days longer.” 

Scarcely had the general left me when mademoiselle re-entered the 
room. 

^^So, monsieur,” said she, smiling archly, ‘‘you have been left in my 
care, it seems. Mot'bleu ! it’s well the vivandi^re of the regiment is not a 
prude, or 1 sliould scarcely know how to act. Well, well, one cfin only do 
one’s best. And now, shall I read for you, or shall 1 leave you quiet for an 
hour or two f ” 

“Just so, leave liim alone for a little while,” said a gruff voice from the 
cud of tlio bed, at the same time that the huge beard and red moustache of 
Thoche appeared peeping above the curtain. 

“ is he not siupid, that great animal of a cuirassier?” said Mademoiselle, 
starting at the voice so unexpectedly heard. “ I say, mon caporal, right 
face — march. Do you hear, sir ? Y'ouVe. got the feuilk do route. Wiiat do 
you stay for?” 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” said the poor fellow, as he smoothed down his 
hair on his forehead, and looked the very impersonation of skeepish 
admiration. 

“Well ?” replied she, as if not understanding his appeal to krar feelings — • 
“ well ?” 

A look of total embarrassment, an expression of complete bewilderment, 
w^as bis only reply ; while his eyes wandered round the room till they mat 
mine, and then, as if suddenly conscious that a tliird party was present, he 
blushed deeply and said ; 

“Too true, mon lieutenant, she does with me what she will,^’ 
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'‘Don’t believe him, monsieur,” interposed she, quickly. “I told liim to 
' get knocked on the head a dozen times, and he’s never done so.” 

“ I would thougli, and right soon too, if you were only in earnest,” said 
he, with a vehemence that bespoke the truth of the assertion. 

“ There, there,” said she, with a smile, as she held out her hand to him, 
“ we arc friends.” 

The poor fellow pressed it to liis lips with the respectful devotion of a 
Bayard ; and with a muttered This evening,” left the room. 

“It is no small triumph, mademoiselle,” said I, ‘Hhat you have inspired 
such a passion in the hardy breast of the cuirassier.” 

A saucy shake of the head, as though she did not like the comj)liinc‘iit, 
was the only reply. She bent her head down over licr work, and secnied 
absorbed in its details ; while I, reverting to my own cares, became silent 
also. 

“ And so, monsieur,” said she, after a long pause — “ and so you deem 
Ihis conq\Uist of mine a very wonderful thing?” 

“ You mistake me,” said I, eagerly — “you mislnke me much. My sur- 
prise was rather that one like Pio(tlie, good-bcarted, simple fellow as he is, 
should possess the refinement of feeling ” 

“A clever flank movement of yours, lieiitcuant,” interposed she, wilh a 
pleasant laugh ; “ and I’ll not attack you again. And, after all, I am a 
little proud of my conquest.” 

“ The confession is a flattering one, from one who doubtless Las had a 
great many to boast of.” 

“A great many, indeed !” replied she, ndiveh/, “So many, that I can’t 
reckon them — not to boast of, however, as you t(U'm it. TarUen ! some of 

them had little of that ^But here comes ihe doctor, and I must not h'.t 

him see us talking. Mafoi, they little lliiiilc, when their backs arc tiinu'd, 
how seldom we mind their directions.” 

The surgeon’s visit was a raaltcr of a few seconds; he contented him- 
self with feeling my pulse and reiterating his advice as to quiet. 

“You have got the best nurse in the army, monsieur,” said he, as he took 
his leave ; “I have only one caution to give you — take care, if an aflcctiou 
of the heart be not a worse affair than a thrust of a small sword. 1 have 
known such a termination of an illness before now.” 

Mademoiselle xn^e no reply save an arch look of half anger, and left the 
room j and 1,,’WLri and exliausted, sank into a heavy slumber. 
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